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Wark of this nature, (if it be executed with 
proper Fudgment and Diligence) can never 


"hi Aale by fuch as profeſs am Regard fir Claſſic = 


Learning, or for thoſe mighty and celebrated Names, 
ivho have been tranſmitted is us with Henour,, thro" ſe 


many Ages, as the great and venerable Founders of it. 


The mere Reading and Grammatical Underflanding of 
theſe Writers mf be dry and unaffeting, without you 


are in ſome meaſure mad: acquainted with their Cha- 
acer,, their Limes, their Fhftories, their their ſeveral 
Beauties and Imperfetlims, the Times in which they 


Jro:d, the Figure they have made in the Republick of 
Letters, the Sentiments and Fudęment of the Learned 


in all Ages upon their Works and Compoſitions. © Theſe; 


and many mare Circumſtances are fo neceſſary to le 
known by 4 young Student, (who begins to tread upon 


Claſſic Ground) in order to conduct him with Pleaſure 3 4 I | 


and Advantage through the Courſe of his Studies, that - 
without theſe "TEN he muſt walk with Doi 615 1 
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2 iv . The. PREFACE. 


* Diffidence, muſt be ld aftray by falſe Lights, and be 
deprived of many wonderful and agreeable Diſcoveries, 
which a Collection of fits yr muft Ty hold 


out to him. 


8 'T world have it 3 that the following 2 
lumes are obiefly defign'd ſor the Uſe and Inſtruction of 
younger Scholars, tho perhaps they may be of real 
Benefit to Gentlemen, who have for ſome Years neg- 
lected the Advantages of their Education, and have a 
mind io reſume thoſe pleaſant and uſeful Studies, in 
which they formerly made a Progreſs at the Schools or 
 Unerſities. Every thing contained in them is ſub- 
mitted with great Deference to the profeſſed Maſters in 
Claſſic Knowledge, who will find no greater Faults, 
than 1 hope may be atoned for by the Diligence they 
wwill ſee I have uſed in collecting proper Materials, 
aud the Care I have tafen to diſpoſe them in a clear 
and uſeful Method. In ſhort, I preſume ] have in 
this Defign come pretty near to what the Title promiſes, 
and therefore ſhall not plead want of Time or Abili- 


ties, the mean and common Refuge of little Authors ; 


Vince thoſe muſt be ſorry Excuſes for a Man's Writing 
but 2 which are e en uu he ſoould 


Io am not aware of any notable Ozjection that can 3 
Herd againſt the Methid ] have obſerved in the Di- | 1 
 geſting of this Work, tho it intirely differs from tbe 
Scheme that bas been folinued by thoſe who have gone be- 


fare 


Te PRE ACE. 1 
fare me. . Loves of the Grecian Poets haue been 


written many Years ago by a very learned Hand, and 


lately, (and at a great Diſtance indeed) have appear 4 
the Lives of the Roman Poets, attended with Re- 
marks and Criticiſms, But theſe Writers ſeem to have 
Studied more to diſplay their own Accompliſhments, and 
the Quaintneſo of their own Sl, thon to inform the 
5 young Student that wants help; they entertain you with 
their own Obſervations, and reſt whilly upon them, 


> without vouchſafing to call to their Aid the Judgment g 
and Senſe of the many Learned that went before them, 
and have acquired Immortality by their laborious Com- 

 mentaries, and Diſquiſitions ; they overpower you with | 
pompous and Jong Quotations, that cover above half 
their Paper. Beſides, their Thoughts lie looſe and 
ſcattered, and unconnected, they are generally flat and 


tedious, and therefore trouble and perplex you in the 1 


Reading: This Fault 1 have endeavoured carefully to 


avoid; the Lives and principal Incidents that relate 


to theſe Claſſic Authors, you will find in_a claſe and 
compadt View, and the Opinion of the bet Criticks up- 
on their Writings follow after in a regular Order: 


With great Caution 1 offer any thing of my own Fudg- 


ment, which I have the mode efty to think would ſhew I 


vain, forward, and perhaps impertinent among a Num- 
2 of fo great and undiſputed Authorities. 


THIS Wark muſt be confe fed to have another 
Advantage ſuperiour to any thing that has been yet 
Publ Wed, by the Addition of a whole Volume, comditt- 
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vi .The PREFACE. 
ing the Lives and Characters of the Geert and 
Roman FHi/torians,. and Biographers ; which I am 


| @nfident no Man will ſay, were ever yet collected tos 
- — to any purpoſe im the Engliſh Language. | 


IN 2 * Jam the fir that ever | compiled. a Wark 
9 85 of this Nature, without a Multitude of Quotations 3 
and ſince I did not ſee the Neceſſity of it, I was willing 
to avoid all Shaw and Offentation of Learning. 1 ö 
have indeed introduced the Tranſlation of fame few La- 
tin and Greek Paſſages, which the judicious Reader 
will excuſe, becauſe he will fee the Us of it, And 
_ then there is occaſion; tis as nuch Conceit and P. 
dantry, ſuperflitiouſly to avid citing Greek or Latin, 


48 it is to be pompous and profuſe in thoſe Citations | 
when there is us occaſion, = ; 
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Containing the Lives, & c. of the 


v 0k. . 


Grecian Poets. 

Omer. Page 1 n 
el. Ariſtophanes. 

Pe. Sako. 38 | Theocritus. 

Icæus. 45 } Lycophron. 
| Anacreon. 52 | Callimachus. 

Pindar. 59 | Apollonius. 
Eſchylus. 67 | Aratus. 


2 


Lautus. 135 Seneca. 
Terence. 141 | Lucan. 
Lucretius. 151 Ferſius. 
Catullus. 165 | Silius Italicus. 
Virgil. : 173 Statius 
. Horace. 185 J Juvenal. 
Tibullus. i Martial. | 
Propertius. 206 | Valerius F laccus, , 
Phædrus. 211 | Auſonius. 
Marcus Manilius. 213 Claudian. 
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MAN PoE TS, HisTORIANs, ORATORs, and 
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of T has been the fruitleſs Labour of many Ages 


to arrive at any reaſonable Certainty concern- 


ing the Circumſtances of Homers Life ; every Man 


covets to know the Perſon he cannot but admire :_ 
but, unhappily, this is a Curiofity that can never. 
in this caſe be thoroughly ſatisfied ; the moſt cele- 
brated of Men will for ever be the moſt unknown. 


oe Tivs of te GRECIAN PorTs. 


Wæłũ have an Account in Euftathius, moſt 
Nr ty framed, which Alexander Paphius has 
reported concerning Homer's Birth and Infancy. 
That He was born in Egypt of Damaſagoras and 

_ Mihra, and brought up by a Daughter of Orus the 
Prieſt of is, who was her ſelf a Propheteſs, and 
from whoſe Breaſts Drops of Honey would fre- 

quently diſtil into the Mouth of the Infant. In 
the Night-time, the firſt Sounds he uttered, were 

| 7 the Notes of nine ſeveral Birds; in the Morning 

:Auu he was found playing with nine Doves in the Bed: 


— 


with a Poetical Fury, and utter Verſes, in which 
ſhe commanded Dama ſagoras to build a Temple 
to the Muſes. This he performed in obedience 
to her Inſpiration, and related all theſe things to 
the Child when he was grown up; who in Me- 
mory of the Doves which played with him during 
his 5 has in his Works preferr'd this Bird 
to the Honour of bringing Ambroſia to Fupiter. 
v HEILIOPDORusãS, who had heard of this Claim 
which Egypt put in for Homer, endeavours to 
ſtrengthen it by naming Thebes for the particular 
Place of his Birth. He allows too, that a Prieft 
was his reputed Father, but that his real Father, 
according to the Opinion of Egypt, was Mercury. 
He fays, that when the Prieſt was celebrating the 


Wie in the Temple, the God had knowledge of 
her, and begot Homer. That he was born with 


Tufts of Hair upon his Thigh, as a Sign of un- 
lawful Generation, from whence he was called 
Nee (Hemur) Homer, by the Nations through | 
Which he wander'd, That he himſelf was the 
Occaſion why this Story of his Divine Extraction 
is. unknown; becauſe he neither told his ache, 


\ 2 1 * x xo . 
* LY * . 


The Sibyl who attended him was uſed to be ſeized || 


| Rites of his Country, and therefore ſlept with his i 


Race, nor Country, being aſhamed of his Exile, 

to which his reputed Father drove him, from a- 

mong the conſecrated Youths, on account of that 

Mark, which their Prieſts eſteemed a Teſtimony 
of an unlawful Birth. „ 

. THrar Poetical Genealogy which is deliver'd 

for Homer's in the Greek Treatiſe of the Conten- 

tion between him and He/d, gives this Account 

of his Deſcent. The Poet Linus was born of 

Apollb, and Thojſe the Daughter of Neptune; Pierus 

| of Linus; Ocaprus of King Pierus, and the Nymph 
Metbone; Orpheus of Oeagrus, and the Muſe Cal- 

lope ; from Orpheus came Othrys ; from him Har- 

monides; from him Philoterpus ; from him Euphe- 

mus; from him Epiphrades, who begot Menalops = 

the Father of Dius; Dius had He/iod the Poet, 

and Perſes by Pucamede the Daughter of Apollo; 

then Perſes had Mæon, on whoſe Daughter Chry- 

theis, the River Meles begot Homer. Here is a 

wonderful Genealogy, contrived induſtriouſſy to 

raiſe our Idea to the higheſt ; eſpecially if we con- 

ſider, that Harmonides is derived from Harmony, 

Philoterpus from Leue of Delight, Euphemus from 

Beautiful Diction, Epiphrades from Intelligence, and 

Pucamede from Prudence. It. is not improbable, 

but the Inventors meant by a Fiction of this Na- 

tftture to turn ſuch Qualifications into Per/ons, as 

' | were agreeable to his Character for whom the 

Sh Line was drawn. 3 Eo 
2 THERE is a ſhort Life of Homer attributed to 

Plutarch, wherein a third Part of Ariſtotle on 

* Poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted, for an Ac» 

a count of his uncommon Birth in this manner: At 

the time when Neleus the Son of Codrus led the 

Colony which was ſent into oa, there was in the 

mpreſſed by a Genius 

/ | | | 


1 Lives f the G R RIAN POE xs. 5 
who delighted to aſſociate with the Muſes and ſhare 


in their Conſorts. She finding herſelf with Child, 
and being touched with the Shame of what had 
happened to her, removed from thence to a Place 


called Egina. There ſhe was taken in an Excur- 


ſion re by Robbers, and being brought to Smyrna, 


which was then under the Lydians, they gave her 


Ito Mzon the King, who married her upon the 
Account of her Beauty: But while ſhe walked on 
the Bank of the River Meles, ſhe brought forth 

Humer, and expired. The Infant was taken by 


Mon, and bred up as his Son, till the Death of 


ſ that Prince. | | 
The moſt remarkable Tradition of Ae 8 Life DS. 
is his Blindneſs, yet this muſt not befal him in a 
common manner; nothing leſs than Gods and 
Heroes muſt be viſibly concerned about it. Thus 
we find among the different Accounts which 


Hlermias has collected concerning his Blindneſs, 
that when Homer reſolved to write of Achilles, he 
had an exceeding Deſire to fill his Mind with a 


Juſt Idea of ſo glorious a Hero; wherefore having 


paid all due Honours at his Tomb, he intreats 


that he may obtain a Sight of him. The Hero 

Poet 's Petition, and riſes in a glorious {| 
Suit of Armour, which caſt ſo unſufferable a Splen-  ' 
dor, that Homer loſt his Eyes while he gazed for | 


grants his 


the Enlargement of his Notions. 

Bou r the moſt formal Account we have of the 
1 of Homer is that which is ſaid to be collected 
* Herodotus. It is an unſupported low Treatiſe, 


ente of Events which lie only within the 
Compaſs of Probability and belong to the loweſt - 


Sphere of Life; it ſeems to be entirely conducted 


by the Spirit of a Grammarian, and is a mean Per- 


lormance: Iſhall not therefore tranſlate the whole 
| -A Homd — ks | 


Life 
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3 HOME RX x 
Life aſcribed to Herodotus, (for it is not univerſallxx 
received as Genuine) but only the moſt material 
Parts of it. We ought not to be nicer than Stra- 
o, who did not diſdain to make uſe of it. 
A Man of Magngſia, whoſe Name was Mena-, 
luippus, went to ſettle at Cumæ, where he married 
the Daughter of a Citizen called Homyres, and had 
by her a Daughter called Cyitheis, The Father 
and Mother dying, that young Maid was left un- 
der the Tuition of Cleonax, her Father's Friend. 
Whether the Guardian did not take care of his 
& \ Ward, or that the looſe Government which is uſual 
, in new Settlements, allowed a ſort of Liberty con- 
trary to good Manners, this young Maid ſuffered 
herſelf to be deluded, and proved with Child. 
„ The Guardian, who had not prevented the Miſ- 
fortune, was willing to conceal it, and ſent Critheis 
5 to Smyrna, which was then building eighteen: 
Tears after the Founding of Cumæ, that is, one 
8 JT dund red ſixty eight after the taking of Try. Cri- . 
tteis being near her time, went one day to a Feſtivak 
which the Town of Smyrna was celebrating on F< | 
the Banks of the River Meles. Her Pains came-/ j3—- 
upon her, and ſhe was delivered of Homer, whom — 
ſhe called Meliſigenes, becauſe he was born on the IY 
Banks of that River. Having nothing to main= - 3 
tain her, ſhe was forced to ſpin for her Living. . 
| THERE was at that time in Smyrna, a Many Y 
t called Phemius, who taught Literature and Mu- 37 
ſick. This Man having often ſeen Crithers,, who» J) 
2 lodged near him, and being pleaſed with her E! 
E Houſewifry, took her to his Houſe to_ſpin_the-J 
F> + Wool he received from his Scholars for their \* 
F>* Schooling. She behaved herſelf ſo modeſtly and: 2 |; 
{ -=> diſcreetly, that Phemius married her, and adopted: 
d her Son, in whom he diſcovered a wonderful Ge- * 


wy , 


* Tinte of the GrecianPormTs, 

nius, and the beſt natural Diſpoſition in the World. 
After the Death of Phemius and Critheis, Homer 
ſucceeded to his Father-in-Law's Fortune and 
School, and was admired, not only by the Inhabi- 


tants of Smyrna, but by all Strangers, who reſorted 


thither from all Parts, that being a Place of great 


| 'A Ship-Mafter called Montes, who: was a Man | 
? of b Wit very Learned, and a Lover of Poetry, was 

ſo taken with Humer, that he followed him cloſe, 

and perſuaded him to leave his School, and travel 


5 4 


14 


with him. Homer, whoſe Head was then upon 


: his Poem of the Iliad, and thought it of great con- 


ſequence to ſee the Places he ſhould have occaſion 
to treat of, embraced the Opportunity. He em 
bark'd with Mentes, and during their ſeveral Voy- * 
ages, never failed carefully to note down all that 
he thougfit worth obſerving; no Man was ever 
more exact than he in ſpecifying the Situation of 
Places, the Temper and different Cuſtoms of Na- 


tions. The Diſcoveries he has made in Geogra- 


phy are excellent, and he has taught thoſe who writ - 


after him, the true Method of that Art. 


HE travelled into Egypt, from whence he 
brought into Greece the Names of the Gods, and 
the chief Ceremonies of their Worſhip. He viſi- 


ted Africa and Spain, in his return from whence 


he touch'd at Ithaca, where he was much troubled 


[4 


© witha Rheum falling upon his Eyes. Mentes be- 


+ ing in haſte to take a Turn to Leucadia his native 
© Country, left Homer well recommended with Men- 
ter, one of the Chief Men of the Iſland of Ithaca, 


who took all poſſible care of him. There Homer 


was informed of many things relating to Uly//es, 
| which he aftegwards made uſe of in compoſing his 


. Aentes returning to ow found 
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curd,” They embarked together, and after much 
time ſpent in viſiting the Coaſts of Pelponneſus, 


and the Iſlands, they arrived at Colophon, where 
Homer was again troubled with the Deflution 


| 5 upon his Eyes, which proved ſo violent, that he 


lis ſaid to have Toft his Sight. This Misfortune 
made him reſolve to return to Smyrna, where he 
finiſhed his Had. 

SOME time after, the ill Poſture of his Affaire 
obliged him to go to Cumæ, where he hoped to 
have found more Relief. By the way he ſtayed 


at a Place called The new Wall, being a Colony 


from Cumæ. There he lodged i in the Houſe of 


an Armourer called Tychius, where he recited ſome 


Hymns he had made in honour of the Gods, and 
his Poem of Amphiaraus's Expedition againſt Thebes. 
The People admiring him, he was fuſtained for 


5 


ſome time, Herotodus aſſures us, that in his time 


they {till ſhewed the Place where Homer uſed to ſit 


then held in great Veneration. 
Next he went to Cumæ, and paſſing uk 
ariſſa, he writ the Epitaph of Midas, "King of 
Pbhrygia, then newly dead. At Cumæ, he was re- 
ceived with extraordinary Joy. Here his Poems 


were wonderfully admired ; but when he propo- 
ſed to eternize their Town, if they weuld allow 


him a Salary, he was anſwer'd, that there would 
be no end of maintaining all the "Ou, or Blnd 
Men, and hence he got the Name of Homer. 


From Cumæ lie went to Phocæa, where he recited 


his Verſes in the Aﬀemblies : Here one Theftorides, 
a School-maſter, offered to maintain him, if he 


would ſuffer him to tranſcribe his Verſes. This 1 
Homer complying with, through meer Neceſlity, __ 
the other had wy ſogger "4. them, but he re- 


r= 


* Yr: e | ker, moved 


when he recited his Verſes, and that the Place was 2 


$ Ties ef the GRECIAN Por TS. 
moved to Chios; there the Poems gained him 
Wealth and Honour, while the Author himſelf 
hardly earned his Bread by repeating them. At 
laſt, ſome who came from Chios, told the People, 
that the ſame Verſes were publiſhed there by a 
School-maſter ; Homer reſolved to find him out. 
| Having therefore landed near that Place, he was 
received by one Glaucus, a Shepherd, (at whoſe 
door he was like to have been worried by Dogs) 
and carried by him to his Maſter at Boliſſus, who 
_ admiring his Knowledge, entruſted him with the 
Education of his Children. Here his Praiſe began 
to ſpread, and Theſtorides, who heard of his Neigh- 
bourhood, fled before him. He removed however 
ſometime afterward to Chis, where he ſet up a 
School of Poetry, gained a competent Fortune, 
married a Wife, and had two Daughters, one of 
which died young, and the other was married to 
his Patron at Boliſſus- Here he compoſed his 
+ Oayſſes, and inſerted the Names of thoſe to whom 
he had been moſt obliged, as Mentes, Phemius, 
Mentor ; and reſolving for Athens, he made ho- 


nourable mention of that City, to prepare the Athe- : 


nians for a kind Reception. But as he went, the 
Ship put in at Samos, where he continued the whole 
Winter, finging at the Houſes of Great Men, 


with a Train of Boys after him, In Spring he 


went on board again, in order to proſecute his 
| Tourney to Athens; but landing by the way at 
Les, he fell ſick, died, and was buried on the Sea- 
Shore. Some ſay, he died for Grief, becauſe he 
could not expound a ſilly Riddle, propoſed to him 
by ſome Fiſhermen; but Herodotus, with good 
| ©] Reaſon, contradicts that ridiculous Tradition. 
IJ There are ſome other ſcatter'd Stories about 
Humer; he was confined, ſays Heraclides, at Athens 
3k el Hy — — FR for 
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Money : But theſe Stories are too trifling to de- = 
they would have decided the Place of Homers 
quired of the Gods, as a Queſtion not to be ſettled d 2 2 
wards, ſays, that he was born in Ithaca. There &; 8. 
ſhewed for his at Colophon, and a Tomb at Js. 15 
of him, and grew ſo poſſeſſed of his having been 2 ; 
plead the ancient Authorities of Simonides and The- * 
Homer in the Hymn to Apollo, (which is acknow- 
Chians likewiſe ſhew to this day an Homerium, o 
TH E Search is equally fruitleſs, if we enquire 
the derivative Name of Mæonides. His Mother 124 


for a Madman; #lan relates, that he portioned 
ſerve much Credit. | 22 
Birth; to which, nineteen Places, ſays Suidas, en. D | 
— : 
by Men; and Apion (according to Pliny) raiſed a 1 'N 
of the Sibyls, that he ſhould be born at Salamis in 
are ſome Cuſtoms in his Works, that ſeem to fix 
The Athenians made his Name free of their City. & > 
theirs, that it is ſaid, they burnt Zoilus for affront-a 
ocritus, the firſt calling him The Poet of Chios, and & | 
4 
ledged for his by Thucydides) bids the Muſes anſwer; 
Temple of Homer, near Boliſſus. It is impoſſible 
„ EY 
after his Parents. Ephorus has made 4zon to be | 
I , (if we allow the Story,of Mean) ig called theaghK -* 
A 25 e Wt Re Fr Se 0 A 
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* 
his Daughter with ſome of his Works for want of 5 
Ha p theſe Memoirs of Herodotus been true, & I 
their Claim, To be fatisfy'd of this, Adrian en- 
Spirit for his Information. There is a Prophecy Fl ; 
Cyprus; and the Oracle given to Adrian after- 92 
his Nativity in olia, or Egypt. A School was & 
The Smyrneans built a Temple to him, caſt Medals 4 
ing them in the Perſon of Homer. The Chians 1 = 1 
the other the Songſter of Chios; and which is m—} 

that it is the Blind Man that lives at Chios; the 
to determine in a Point of ſo much Uncertainty. S 

his Father by a Niece, from whence he obtained 3Y- 
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but we are loft again in Uncertainty, if we ſearen 


F farther; for Suidas has mentioned Eumetis or 
Pohcaſte, and Pauſanias Clymene or Themifto. He 
ſeems to have been born conſiderably later than 
ap + the Siege of. Try), for -in his Invocation of the 


lo | *mothing particularly. But not to enter into all that 


. — — — 


land Years before the Chriſtian fra, 
Tux very Name of Homer has been difputed : 
he has been called Melgſigenes, from the River 
* where he was born. Homer has been reckoned 
an Aſcititious Name, from ſome Accident of his 


Years after the taking of Trey, and near a thou- 


Auletes, perhaps from his Muſical Genius. Lucian 
is very pleaſant upon this Subject; he feigns that 
he had talked over the Point with Homer in the 


with us: To which he anſwer'd, He could not 
certainly tell, becauſe ſome had informed him that 


he was of Chios, ſome of Smyrna, and others of 
*} Colophon, but he took him for a Babylonian, and 
I | faid he was called Tigranes, while he lived among 
his Countrymen, and Homer while he was a Hoſt- 
age among the Grecians. Some, it ſeems, have 
' - ' found that "oy; ſignifies a Hoſtage; and this 
Poet (according to Proclus) was deliver'd as ſuch 
in a. War between Smyrna and Chios. Others 
pretend, that he had the Name of Homer, becauſe 
de was, born blind; but if any, fays Paterculus, 
FATTY —— "IE +4 . 8 3 „believes 
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 .- , dry Diſpute, the World is inclined to ſtand by the 
Arundelian Marble, which places him at the tine 
when Diognetus ruled in Athens, a little before the © 
I Olympiads were eftabliſhed, about three hundred 


Muſes to recount the Catalogue of the Ships, he 
[. ſays, for we have only heard a Rumour, and know © 


Life: The Certamen Homericum calls him once | 


|. .: Iſland of the BlzJed; I aſked him, ſays he, of what 
\* + Country he was? a Queſtion hard to be reſolved !' 


1 


* 
» - 


believes that Homer was born blind, he is blind j” 
himſelf, and has loſt his Senſes. The Chian Medal 


of him (which is of great Antiquity) repreſents 
him with a Volume open, and reading intently, _ 

3 It is impoſſible he ſhould have been born blind, 

whatever he might have been afterwards ; for he 


muſt certainly have beheld the Creation, confider'd 

fit with a long Attention, and enrich'd his Fancy 
by the moſt ſenſible Knowledge of thoſe Ideas, 

3 which he makes the Reader fee, while he but de- 

3 ſcribes them. It could not be thought, that they 
who knew ſo little of the Life of Homer, could 
have a right knowledge of his Perſon, yet they had 
Statues of him, as of their Gods, whoſe Forma 
they had never ſeen, There are ſtill to be found j 
in the Cabinets of the Curious, Medals of Homer 
ſtruck at Chios, at Smyrna, at Amaſtris ; but none | 
of thoſe Honours having been done him till long 
after his Death, we have no Figure of Homer taken 
from the Original, they are all of them only. the 
Product of Fancy and Imagination; but though + 
the ancient Portraits of him ſeem purely Notional, 
yet they agree in repreſenting him with a ſhort 
curPd Beard, and with diſtinct Marks of Age upon 
his Forehead. „ rt aig 

THe only inconteſtable Works which Hamer 
has left behind him, are the Ziad and the Odyſſey. P 
The Batrachomyomachia, or Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, has been diſputed ; but however, is allowed 
for his by many Authors. It is indeed a beautiful 
Piece of Raillery, and Statius reckons it like the 
Culex of Virgil, a Trial of his Force before his great- 
er Performance. The Hymns have been doubted 

alſo, and attributed by the Scholiaſts to Cynethus \ 3 
the Rhapſodiſt; but neither Thucydides, Lucian, 
nor Pauſanias, have ſcrupled to cite them as Ges | 
. a | nuine. f 
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nuine. We have the Authority of the two for- 


mer, for that of Apollo, and that of the laſt, for a 
Hymn to Ceres, of which he has given us a Frag- 
ment. That to Mars is objected againſt; and 


likewiſe that which is the firſt to Minerva. The 


Hymn to Venus has many of its Lines copied 


by Virgil in the Interview between Aneas and the 


Goddeſs in the firſt Æneid. But whether theſe 


N H mns are Homer's or nat, they were always judg- 
| ed to be near as ancient, if not'of the ſame Age 
with him. Many other Pieces are aſcribed to 


him. Epigrams, the Martiges, the Cecropes, the 


Deſtruction of Oechalia, and ſeveral more, which 


if they were his, are now to be reputed a real Loſs 


to the Learned World. Time in ſome things may 


J have prevailed over Homer himſelf, and left onl 
the Names of theſe Works, as Memorials that fach 
were in being; but while the Iliad and Odyſſey re- 
main, he ſeems like a Leader, who, though he 
may have failed in a Skirmiſh, has carried a Vic- 
tory, for which he paſſes in Triumph through all 
future Ages. ee pA N 
WHEN Homer had compoſed his Poems, the 
People were ſo taken with them, that they were 
> ſoon diſperſed throughout ſonia, They were all 
in one Piece, and not at all divided into Books. 
But every one not being able to purchaſe them en- 
tire, they went about in ſeparate Pieces, and each 
of thoſe "Iu took its Name from the Contents, 
as The Battle at the Ships ; the Death of Dolon ; the 


— 


Vabur of Agamemnon ; the Patroclea ; the Grot of 
| Calypſo the Slaughter of the Mooers, and the like; 
nor were theſe entitled Books, but Rhapſodies ; 


from whence they who ſung them about had the 


| Title of Rhapſodieſty ſo called from the Boughs of 


Laurel they uſed to carry in their Hands, Theſe 
8 . different 
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different Pieces afterwards occaſioned the Divi- 
ſions into Books, as it is at preſent, and was the 
Work of Grammarians, who lived long after: 
When that Diviſion was frſt made, is not known, 
but the Ancients never quoted Homer by Books. 
After the Poems of Homer were divided into Books, 
ſome Greek Grammarian writ the Arguments to 
each Book, as they are at this day, 
Ho ME R was not known intire in Greece has | 
fore Lycurgus; that great Law-giver being in 
Tonia, and there having found perfect Copies of 


the two Divine Poems, took the pains to tranſcribe _ 


them himſelf, and carried over that Treaſure into 
= Greece, This we may call the firſt Edition of + 
Humer, that appeared in Greece, about a hundred 
and twenty Years before the Building of Rome. 
As Lacedæmon had the Honour of firſt publiſhing 
Homer's Works, that of their Regulation fell to 
the Share of Athens, in the time of Sglon, who then 
made a Law for their recital. It was then that 
Piſiſtratus, the Tyrant of Athens, a Maſter of much 
Learning and Wit, and a very gallant Man, put 
together the confuſed Parts of Homer, according 
to the Regularity in which they are now handed 
Z down to us. He divided them into the different 
Works entituled the Iiad, and the Odyſſey. He 
EZ (that is, his Son Hipparchus, by his Order) digeſted 
each according to the Author's Deſign, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed each again into twenty four Books, to 
which were afterwards . the twenty four 
Letters. 

TuIs Edition of Athens was ſoon carried and + 
ſung abroad by one Cynzthus a learned Rhapſodiſt, 
and his Followers, who zchearſed theſe Poems in 
all the Cities of Greece, and in the Iſlands, and 
* were 8 read in the Schools ; witneſs 
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3 the Story of Alcibiades, who going into a Rhetori- 
cian's School, aſked him to read to him ſome part 
of Homer; and the Rhetorician anſwering, he had 
q nothing of that Poet's, Alcibiades gave him a Cuff 
1 of the Ear; as if it had been unlawful for any pub- 
— lick Profeſſor to undertake the Inſtruction of 
' Youth, without being himſelf acquainted with 
Homer. 

Bur the Carclaiivefs of the Tranſcribers, and 
the Preſumption of the Rhapſodiſts, ſoon intro- 
duced many Miſtakes into the Copies of Homer's 

Works, which run the danger of being utterly de- 
faced, had not the Care of Kings and Philoſophers 
undertaken to purge the Errors, and to reſtore * 
them, as near as poſſible, to their primitive Purity. 

| Aleander the Great, who was ſo paſſionately fond 
| of Homer, that he laid him every Night with his 
| Sword under his Pillow; who called him his Ma- 
gazine of War, and who would have the Caſket 2? 
of ineſtimable Value taken among the Spoils of 
] Darius, put to no other uſe, but to preſerve theſe F 
Poems; to the end, ſaid he, that the moſt perfect 
| Production of Human Wit might be kept in the 
Iricheſt Caſket in the World: this Alexander ap- 
pointed learned Men to reviſe and correct him, 
and committed that reviſal to two great Philoſo- 
phers, Calliſbenes and Anaxarchis, who followed 
him in his A/atick Expedition; nor was he ſatiſ- 
fied with bcing preſent in Perſon at that reviſal, | 
| | but tranſcribed the whole Work with his own 
1 as they corrected it from the beſt Copies, 
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and likewiſe conſulted 4 i/totle upon that Occaſion. 
This Edition of Alexander's, ſo corrected, was cal- 
led, The Edition of the Caſket. 


A Fr ER the Death of Alexander, Zenodotus of 
F Bet og: co6h reviſed it again under the firſt of the Pro- 
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lemies. Under Ptolemy Philometor, the famous 
Ariftarchus publiſhed a new Edition; he carefully 
reviſed thoſe of Alerander the Great and Zenodotrs, 
and what other Copies he could gather. This. 
Edition had fo great a Reputation, that the Num- 
ber of Copies increaſed extremely. It is likely, 
this produced the Copies of Mar/cilles and Sinmpe, | 
and from that Copy doubtlet: are come our Editi- 
| ons. We find in the Life of the Poet Aratus, that 
be having finiſhed a Copy of the Ochſey, was ſent 
for by Antiochus King of Syria, and entertained by 
him while he finiſhed one of the ind. But the 
World was not contented barely to have ſettled an 
Edition of Homer's Works, for many Tranſlations 
came abroad, whereby other Languages were en- 
d Þ riched by an Infuſion of his Spirit of Poetry. 


Alian tells us that even the Iudians had them in 
their Tongue, and the Perſian Kings ſung them in 
IA theirs. Perfius mentions a Verſion into Latin by 
f 4 Labeo, and in general the Paſſages and Imitations 
ſe which are taken from him, are ſo numerous, that 
on he may be ſaid to have been tranſlated by piece- 


meal into that and all other Languages. 
— HOME R, who had a Genius accompliſh'd for 
Poetry, had the vaſteſt, ſublimeſt, and moſt uni- * 
verſal Wit that ever was; it was by his Poems 
that all the Worthies of Antiquity were formed, 
from hence the Law-makers took the firſt Plat- 
forms of the Laws they gave to Mankind; the 
Founders of Monarchies and Commonwealths 
from hence took the Model of their Politicks. Hence 
the Philoſophers found the firſt Principles of Mo- 
rality, which they taught the People. Hence Phy- 
ſicians have ſtudied Diſeaſes and their S ; 
Aſtronomers have learn'd the knowledge of the 


9 and Geometricians of the Earth ; Kings 


mad) Tots 
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$4 ſome manner the Author of Paganiſm, the Religi- vr) 
on whereof he eſtabliſhed by his Poems, one mares 
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and princes have learn'd the Art to govern, and 
Captains to form a Battle, to encamp an Army, J 


to beſiege Towns, to fight and to gain Victor 


Nothing is ſo ſurpriſing as the Deſcriptions of his 
Battles, which take up no leſs than half the Iliad, We 


1 
. 
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and are ſupplied with ſo vaſt a varicty of Incidents, * S 


that no one bears a Likeneſs to Abe, rg - ſuch: 
different kinds of Deaths, that no two Heroes are 
wounded in the fame manner; and ſuch a profu- 
ſion of noble Ideas, that ever 
the laſt in Greatneſs, Horror, and Confuſion. 


5 


Battle riſes above 3 F 


D 


FROM this great Original, Socrates, Plate, 2 


Ariftatle came to be Philo ſophers; Sophocles and © 
Euripides took the haughty Air of the Theatre and: 
Ideas of Tragedy; 


Great ſo valiant. Homer hag b 


der of all Arts and Sciences;”A 
the wiſe Men in all Ages. 


And as he has been in 


ſay that never Prophet had ſo many Followers 


he; yet notwithſtanding this ſo univerfal Genius, 


Zeuxis, Apelles, Polygnotus, be-" 0 : 
came ſuch excellent Painters ; and Alexander the 
n the firſt Foun- A 
755 the Pattern of 


30 


this Wit capable of all things applied himſelf only“ 1 


Q 
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to o Poetry, which he made his Bufineſs. h 
Ir is no Romantick Commendation of f 7 


to ſay that no Man underſtood Perſons and Things. 
better than he; or had a deeper Inſight into the 
He rer | 


Humours and Paſſions of Human Nature. 
preſents great Things with ſuch Sublimity, an 
little ones with ſuch Propriety, that he always 
makes the one admirable and the other pleaſant a 
He is a perfect Maſter of all the lofty Graces ofs 
the figurative Style. Strabo, the excellent Geogra-; 


cribed the Places and Countries of which he gives 
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pher and Hiſtorian, aſſures us that Hamer has de- ; 
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account with that Accuracy, that no Man can 
imagine who has not ſeen them, and no Man but 
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Poems may juſtly be compared with that Shield of 
Divine Workmanſhip, ſo inimitably repreſented 
in the eighteenth Book of the ad; you have 
there exact Images of all the Actions of War and 
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| thedelightful View of the Univerſe. Homer has 
all the Beauties of every Dialect and Style, ſcat- 
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to any other Poet, in the Poets own Way and Ex- 
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A immenſe Copiouſneſs of Invention. Such a Sove- 
/; Teignty of Genius reigns all over his Works, that 
l 9 the Ancients eſteemed and admired him as the great 

High Prieſt of Nature, who was admitted into her 
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F< Myſteries. The learned Grotius amazed at the 


| 


> 


> the profoundneſs of his Thoughts and Maxims, 


= * 


compare one of the greateſt Prophets, I mean 


4 i Ezekiel, with this noble Poet. He excelled, ſays 
8893.4 . he, in Wit and Elocution, inſomuch that laying 
ae: aſide the Gift of Prophecy which is above Com- 


s pariſon, he may worthily be compared to Homer 
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mighty Knowledge in ſeveral things, particularly 
m lere e TI 
__ _ HE has wonderfully found the way to raiſe his 
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muſt admire and be aſtoniſhed that has. His 
Employments of Peace, and are entertained with 


cellency, but excels all others in Force and Com- 
prehenſion of Genius, Elevation of Fancy, and 


inmoſt Choir, and acquainted with her moſt ſolemn 


Fand the ſublimity of his Compariſons, has given 
= him a very great Elogium, for he has not ſtuck to 


for his ſprightly Thoughts, noble Compariſons, . 


ter'd through his Writings » he is ſcarce inferior 


& extent of his Wit, the greatneſs of his Knowledge, 
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Poetry by the force of Harmony, mixing them 
artificially together, and ſupporting them with 
well-ſounding Particles, and with lofty or graceful - 
Tp C 3 Epithets 
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Epithets which cover all that's diſagreeable in them. 
| This he has wonderfully performed above all in 
' reckoning up the Ships at the end of the ſecond 
Book. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus has made this ap- 
pear by tranſcribing the eight firſt Verſes of that 
Lift as a Pattern of the reſt, and ſhewing that all 
thoſe Names of Places have in themſelves neither 
Beauty nor Grace, but that Homer has found out 
the ſecret to make them very beautiful and lofty. 
We need read thoſe Verſes only in the Original, 
and ſhall be amazed at their Magnificence. Homer's 
Poetry is like Mulick, which can bring under its 
Command, and reduce to Harmony the moſt diſ- 
agreeable and unharmonious Sounds: all things 
ſubmit to it, and concur to work the Effects it 
111}OINS, „ . | 

Hz had likewiſe the Art, by mixing of harſh, 
coarſe and common Terms with other more flow- 
ing and polite, to make a middle Compoſition be- 
tween the auſtere and harſh, and the graceful or 
florid; and by that means he wonderfully mixes 
Art and Nature, Paſſion and Manners ; as Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus has well expreſſed it. Whatſoever 
Place we pitch upon in this Poet, ſays that ex- 

cellent Critick, we ſhall find him perfectly divers. 
ſified by theſe two ſorts of Fluency and Harmony 
This happy Compoſition has given Homer ſuch * 
Vigor and ſuch Charms as no Man yet could ever 

come near; and what is wonderful, is, that no 
Part is labour'd or forced : All flows from its 
Spring, and there.is every where ſuch a pleaſing 

Eaſineſs, as if the whole Poem had been continu- 
ally dictated to Homer by the Muſe he invokes.” 


is ſaid that Homer matchleſs in his Art 
Stole Venus' Girdle to engage the Fleart, 
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His Works indeed vaſt Treaſures do unfold, 

And whatſoe'er he touches turns to Gold. 

All in his Hands new Beauty does acquire, 

He always pleaſes, and can never tire. 

A happy Warmth he every where may boaſt, 

Nor is he in too long Digreſſions loſt + 

His Verſes without Rule a Method find, 

And of themſelves appear in Order Join d. 

All without Trouble anſwers his Intent, 

Each Syllable is tending to th' Event. 

Let his Example your Endeawours raiſe, 

o love his Mritings is a kind of Praiſe. - © 
. Boileau's Art of Poetry. 


1 Ho MER was certainly the Father of poetical 
Diction, he was the firſt who taught that Lan- 
guage of the Gods to Men. His Expreſſion is 
like the Colouring of ſome great Maſters which 
diſcovers it ſelf to be laid on boldly and executed 
with rapidity. It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
glowing imaginable, and touch'd with the great- 
eſt Spirit. Ar:/totle had reaſon to ſay he was the\ 
only Poet who had found out living Words ; there) 
are in him more daring Figures and Metaphors | _ 
than in any good Author whatever. An Arrow is 
impatient to be on the Wing, a Weapon thir/ts to 

drink the Blood of an Enemy. Yet his Expreſſion 

is never too big for the Senſe, but juſtly great 

in proportion to it. Tis the Sentiment that ſwells _ 
and fills out the Diction, which riſes with it and 
forms it ſelfabout itt. „„ 
To throw his Language the more out of Proſe, 

he ſeems to have affected the Compound Epithets, 
This was a fort of Compofition peculiarly proper 

to Poetry, not only as it heighten'd the Diction, but 

as it aſſiſted and filled the Numbers with ou — 
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Sound and Pomp, and likewiſe conduced in ſome 
meaſure to fill up the Images. He was not ſatiſ- 
_ fled with his Language as he found it ſettled in 
any one part of Greece, but ſearch'd thro? its dif= 
_ | fering Nialects with this particular View, to beau- 
| tify and perfect his Numbers. He conſider'd theſe 


as they had a greater Mixture of Vowels and 


Conſonants, and accordingly employ'd them as 
the Verſe required either a greater Smoothneſs or 
Strength. What he moſt affected was the Ionic, 

which has a peculiar Sweetneſs from its never 
_ uſing Contractions, and from its Cuſtem of re- 

ſolving the Diphthongs into two Syllables, ſo as 
to make the Words open themſelves with a more 
ſpreading and ſonorous Fluency. With this he 
mingled the Attic Contractions, the broader Doric, 
and the feebler Æolic, which often rejects its 

Aſperate, or takes off its Accent; and compleated *' 

this Variety by altering ſome Letters with the 

Licence of Poetry. Thus his Meaſures, inſtead 

of being Fetters to his Senſe, were always in re- 

dineſs to run along with the Warmth of his Rap- ©T 
ture, and even to give a farther Repreſentation of 
his Notions in the Correſpondence of their Sounds 
to what they ſignified. Out of all theſe he has 
derived that Harmony which makes us confeſs 
that he had not only the richeſt Head, but the 
fineſt Ear in the World. 


jas appears evidently from many places ſtolen from 
| thence Word for Word. 5 
H o M E R, ſays Sir William Temple, was without 
doubt the moſt univerſal Genius that has been 
| known in the World, and Virgil the moſt accom- 
pliſh'd. To the t muſt be allowed the moſt 
fertile Invention, the richeſt Vein, the moſt general 
Knowledge, and the moſt lively Expreſſions. To 
the /a/? the nobleſt Ideas, the juſteſt Inſtitution, | 
the wiſeſt Conduct and the choiceſt Elocution. 
To ſpeak in the Painter's Terms we find in the 
Works of Homer the moſt Spirit, Force and Life 
in thoſe of Virgil, the beſt Deſign, the trueſt Pro- 
| Portions, and the greateſt Grace. The Colouring 
of both ſeems equal, and indeed in both is admir- 
able. Homer had more Fire and Rapture, Virgil 
more Light and Sweetneſs ; or at leaſt the poeti- 
cal Fire was more raging in the one, but clearer 
in the other; which makes the firſt more amaz- 
ing, and the latter more agreeable. The Ore was 
richer in the one, but in the other more refined, 
and better allayed to make up excellent Work. 
Upon the whole, ſays Temple, I think it muſt be 
cConfeſſed that Homer was of the two, and perhaps 
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of all others the vaſteſt, the ſublimeſt, and the moſt 

wonderful Genius; and that he has been general- 
ly fo eſteemed, there cannot be a greater Tefti- 

mony given than what has been by ſome obſerved, 
that not only the greateſt Maſters have found the 
7 beſt and trueſt Principles of all their Sciences or 

Arts; but that the nobleſt Nations have derived 
from them the -Original of their ſeveral Races, 
though it be hardly yet agreed whether his Story 
be true or Fiction. In ſhort, theſe two immortal 

Poets muſt be allowed to have ſo much excelled 
in their Kinds, as to have exceeded all Compari- 
N | ſon, 
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N 3 Fuſt as a Changeling feems below the reſt 
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a manner confined true Poetry, not only to their 


ſon, to have even extinguiſhed Emulation, and in 


two Languages, but to their very Perſons. 


Of Men, or rather is a two-legg'd Beaſt ; 


So theſe Jigantick Souls amaz'd we find 


As much above the reſt of Human Kind. 


Nature's whole Strength united | Endleſs Fame 
And univerſal Shouts attend their Name, 
py N Mulgr. Eſſay on Poetry. 


I rx is almoſt incredible to what an height the 


Idea of Veneration the Ancients paid to Homer 


will ariſe. Sparta and Macedon conſider'd him 


moſt in reſpect of his warlike Spirit; Athens and 


Agypt with regard to his Poetry and Learning. 


His Works which from the beginning paſſed for 


excellent Poetry, grew to be Hiſtory and Geogra- 


phy; they roſe to be a Magazine of Sciences, and 
were exalted into a Scheme of Religion. From 
him the Poets drew their Inſpirations, the Criticks 


their Rules, and the Philoſophers a Defence of 


their Opinions. They inſtituted Games for him, 


dedicated Statues, erected Temples, as at Smyrna, 


Chios and Alexandria; and lian tells us, that 
when the Arges ſacrificed with their Gueſts they 
uſed to invoke the Preſence of Apollo and Homer 


together. Prolemy Philopater raiſed a Temple to 


his Honour, erected a fair Image of him, and pla- 


ced about the Image thoſe Cities which contended 
for the place of his Birth. lian informs us far- 


ther, that Galaton the Painter had drawn Homer 


— 


have wreſted Hercules Club from him than to ſteal 


vomiting, and the reſt of the Poets licking it up, 
fignifying that they derived all that they had from 


him. Virgil was uſed to ſay, it had been eaſier to 


a 


* tower Ls aids ͤ hawany:: 


INN, 
1 


ways ſaid when he took up his Book, he wwas going * 


10 his Miſtreſs. His Poems not only diverted the 
Mind, but have in all Ages pleaſed the Eye; the 
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a Verſe from Homer by way of Imitation. A. | 


ceſilaus the Philoſopher never failed to read ſome 
Paſſages of this Poet Night and Morning, and al- 


ableſt Painters, and the moſt celebrated Statuaries 
have drawn From thence the Arguments and De- 


greateſt Ornaments of Temples and Palaces. Vi- 


 truvius reckons the Fights of Trey, and the Man- 


ſigns of their nobleſt Works; they have been the 


drings of Ulyſſzs among the Subjects uſually painted 


in Galleries and Portico's. Hero cauſed all the 
Fable of the Lliad to be repreſented on the flooring 
of his Ship in inlaid Work. Francis the Firſt, 


ſays Mrs. Dacier, took from the Odyſſes the Orna- 


ments of one of the Galleries at Fontainbleau. An- 


tiquity always takes notice of certain Bowls or 


Cups, of great Value, which they call'd Scyphes : 
Homericos, Homer's Bowls, becauſe there were ſome 


Stories taken out of his Poems, or ſeveral of his 


Verſes engraven on them. Nero was paſſionately 
fond of them, as Suetonius informs us. There would 


be no end of being particular upon this Subject. 


HOME R with his wonderful Accompliſhments, 
and his inimitable Excellencies, could not ſecure 


his Memory from Detraction and Envy. Mon- 
ſieur Perrault affirms confidently, there never was 


any ſuch Perſon in the World. He ſays that the 


two Poems, the 1/iad and the Odyſſey, are nothing 


but a Collection of many little Pieces by ſeveral 
Hands joined all together in a Body. The Siege 


of Troy being the general Subject of the Poets in 


the times when it is pretended he lived, there came 
out commonly twenty or thirty Poems on that 


Action every Year, and the Man that made the 


Wn Homer funny Rey eb can Fat v be{t 
perk Y Parcterg— 
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beſt Verſes gained the Prize. At laſt there hap- 
pened to be ſome ſort of Men in the World, who 
took a fancy to join the beſt of theſe Pieces together, 
and accordingly putting them into ſome Order 
and Method, they formed the [tad and the Ody/- 
fey. This is a bold Opinion, and deſervedly ex- 
. 


_ _OTHERs will allow Homer to have written 
the ſeveral Parts that make up thoſe two Poems; 
but he writ them, ſay they, without any View or 
Deſign; his Poems are looſe independent Pieces, 
tacked together, and were originally no more than 
ſo many Songs and Ballads upon the Gods and 
Heroes, and the Siege of Troy. This Notion is 
ridiculous : It would be ſtrange that Ariſtotle ſhould 
form his Rules on Homer's Poems, and that Virgil 
ſhould build his Eueid upon the Model of the Iliad 
and the Oay/ſes, and that Horace ſhould propoſe 
Flomer for the Standard of Epic Writing with this 
Teſtimony, that he never undertook any thing in- 
conſiderately, nor ever made any fooliſh Attempts, 
if this celebrated Poet had not formed his Works 
upon a regular Scheme and Intention, and carried 
them on defignedly with Regularity and Method 
from the beginning to the end. _ hs 
SOME again attack him as a Plagiary, and 
charge him with collecting and publiſhing the 
Works of thoſe who writ before him. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, that there was one Daphne the 
Daughter of Tireſias, who from her Inſpirations 
obtained the Title of a S:by/ ; ſhe had a very ex- 
traordinary Genius, and being made Priefteſs at 
Delpbos, wrote Oracles with wonderful Elegance, 
which Homer ſought for, and adorned his Poems 
with ſeveral of her Verſes. Ptolemæus Epheſtio re- 
_ lates, that pu N 5 * oF g 
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Memphis called Phantaſia, who writ of the Wars of 
Z Trey, and the Wandrings of Uly//zs. Now Homer 
arriving at Memphis, where ſhe had laid up her 
Works, and getting acquainted with Phanitas, 
2 whoſe Buſineſs it was to copy the ſacred Writings, 
he obtained a_ſight of theſe, and followed entire}: 
the Scheme ſhe had drawn. But this is a wild 
Story, which ſpeaks of an Egyptian Woman with 
2 a Greek Name, and who was never heard of but 
1 upon this account. Clemens Alexondrinus aſſerts, 
I that he has taken ſeveral Verſes, word for word, 
out of Orpheus de extinctio Baccho. There are other 
malicious Relations to be met with, which deſerve 
no Credit, and therefore ſhall not be mentioned. 
3 Tre Writings of Homer have been racked and 
tortured for Objections: His Narrations, ſays 
Scaliger, are tedious, his Thoughts and Notions 
are too effeminate and vulgar, they have ſo little c f 
= Senſe or Force in them, that he ſays they would 
= ſcarce affect his Scullion. His Epithets are cold, 
flat, childiſh and unſeaſonable ; he is too full of 
Digreſſions and inſipid Dialogues, he has invented 
© filthy and abominable Stories concerning the Gods. 
His Repreſentations of the Deities are groſs, and 
the Manners of his Heroes vicious and imperfect. 
|] Hie talks coarſely of Pots and Caldrons, of Blood, 
e Pat, Entrails. We find Princes fleaing of Beaſts 
and roaſting them: We hear Hs boaſting of be- 
e ing the beſt Cook in the World, and challenging 
Ss any Man to cut Meat, to ſerve Wine, or to make 
- 2 Fire with him. And we fee Achilles trying his 
it |} Faculty at the ſame Employment. Theſe and o- 
2, ther Cenſures equally trifling are to be met with, 
s which are eaſily anſwer'd by obſerving only that 
e- wvhen we are reading Hamer, we are reading the 


of ; moſt ancient Author in the Heathen World, We 
c BY =7: * 1 „ art | 
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are taking a view of Nature in her ſimple Dreſs, 4 
in oppoſition to the Luxury of ſucceeding Ages; 


_ declares that he loves and admires him as the beſt, 
the moſt pleaſant, a and the divineſt of all the Poets, 


C vwe are ſtepping almoſt three thouſand Years back © 
into the remoteſt Antiquity, and entertaining our 
iq ſelves with a clear and ſurpriſing Viſion of Things J 
il 2 no where elſe to be found, the only authentick i 
1 Picture of the ancient World. - be 
il Ix is certain, the divine Plato baniſhed the 
Writings of Humer out of his Commonwealth, 
= which ſome would fix as a Blemiſh upon the Poet's 
Reputation. The reaſon, fays Blackwall, why © 
a 0 - Plow would not admit the Poems of Homer to be 
=. in the Hands of the Subjects of that Government, 
7 was becauſe he did not eſteem ordinary Men ca- 
| pable Readers of them. They would be apt to per- 
ll vert his Meaning, and have wrong Notions of 
1 7 God and Religion, by taking his bold and beauti- 5 
| ful Allegories in a litera! Senſe. Plato frequently 

1 
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1 and ſtudiouſly imitates his figurative and myſtical 7 
=. way of Writing. Tho' he forbad his Works to ( 
C be read in Publick, yet he would never be without c 
8 _ them in his Cloſet, Tho' the Philoſopher pre- A 
| tends that for Reaſons of State he muſt remove  þ 
him ourof his City, yet he declares he would treat h 
| him with all poſſible Reſpe& while he ſtaid, and 2h 

diſmiſs him laden with Preſents, and adorned with * 
Garlands (as the Prieſts and Supplicants of their 4 
Gods uſed to be) by which Mark of Honour, by 
wherever he came, Men might be warned, and 1 in- a 
duced to eſteem his Perſon ſacred, and receive him 'Þ 
with due Veneration, 5 
Tas moſt memorable 3 to the Merits of 4 


Humer was Tailus, à. ſnarling Critick, who fre- 
quented the Court of tolemy Philadelphus King of 8 
| (Pluto july © ai 8 + CHARA Egypt, | \ 
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'* hated, and at length died miſerably ; ſome ſay he 
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gypt, a great Encourager of learnedMen. 


This 


Fellow wrote ill-natured Notes upon the Writings 
3 A of this Poet, but received no Encouragement from 
the E gyptian Prince. 


He ſoon became univerſally 


3 


| 8 was ſtoned, bers that he was burnt to Death, 


and others that he was crucified by Ptolemy for : 
| Crime that deſerved that Puniſhment. 
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HESTOD. 


H E Lives of few Perfors are confounded 


3 with ſo many Uncertainties and fabulous 


Relations, as thoſe of Heſiod and Homer; for which 
1 reaſon, what may poſſibly be true, is ſometimes | Bo 


much diſputed as the romantic part of their Stories. 
; 9 The firſt has been more fortunate than the other, 
in furniſhing us from his Writings, with te 
= Circumſtances of his Life and Family, 
dition of his Father, the Place of his Birth, and 
the Extent of his Travels; and he has put it out 
of difpute, tho' he has not fixed the Period, that 
he was one of the earlieſt Writers of whoin we 

have any Account. 


as the Con- 


HE tells us in the ſecond Book of his Marks and 


Days, that his Father was an Inhabitant of Cuma, 
in one of the olian Iſles now called Faio Nova, 
about thirty 
hence he removed to Aſcra, a pitiful Village in 
= Beta at the foot of Mount Helicon : 


fix Miles North of Smyrna; from 


which was 


© doubtleſs the Place where H. -/ied was born, and ſo 
frequently gives him the Name of Aſcræus; tho 
RS idas, Fabricius, and others ſay he was of Cuma. 
He eme mimt, and not e to have 


+ 


28 Lives ef the GRE CG IAN POE TSV. 
prevented any Miſtake about his Country; he tells 
us poſitively in the ſame Book, he never was but 
once at Sea, and that in a Voyage from Aulis, a 

| Sea-Port in Bœotia, to the Iſland Eubæa. This 
connected with the former Paſſage of his Father 
failing from Cuma to Beotia, will leave us no 
I doubt concerning his Country. He thus addreſſes 
Ihis Brother Perſes with the Account of their 
Father's firſt Seat, and his Remove. | 
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So our poor Father toil'd his Hours away, 
Careful to live in the unhappy Day. 
He, fooliſh Perſes, ſpent no Time in vain, 
But fled Misfortunes thro? the watry Plain. wor 
He from Molian Cuma th Ocean paſsd, 
Here in his ſable Bark arriv'd at laſt. 
Not far from Helicon he fix*d his Race 
In Aſcra's Village; miſerable Place ! 
| How comfortleſs the Winter-Seaſon there 9 
And chearleſs, Aſcra, is thy Summer Air ! 
O Perſes may*/# thou ne er forget thy Sire, 
But tet thy Breaſt his good Example fire. 1 
Tur Names of his Father and Mother we 
muſt learn from ſome other Intelligence, and Suidass 
tells us they were Dius and Pycimene. Of what 
Quality his Father was, we are not very certain; 
that he was driven from Cuma to Aſcra by Miſ- 
fortunes, we have the Teſtimony of Heſiod. His 5 
Father ſeemed to have proſpered better at Aſcra 7 
than he did in his own Country; yet Heſiod could 1 


arrive at no higher Fgrtune than keeping of Sheep 
J on the Top of e Here the Muſes | 
met with him, and Wter'd him into their Service. A 
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Eier while as they the Shepherd Swain behold K. ; 
t Kadi beneath the ſacred Mount his Fold, 
a 9 With Lout of charming Song his Breaſt they fir a, 
s * There me the heavenly Muſes firſt inſpir d. 
r * There when the Maids of Jove the Silence broke, 
T0 Heſiod thus the Shepherd Swain they ſpoke. 
Shepherds attend your Happineſs, who place 
ir In Gluttony alone the Swain's Diſgrace 3 

F Strict to your Duty in the Fields you keep, 

Dayere vigilant by Night to watch your Sheep 3 

1 Attend ye Swains on whom the Muſes call 
* Regard the Honour not beſtow'd on alle 
1 Ti ours to ſpeak the Truth in Language plain, 
4 Or give the face of Truth to what we feign. 
*} So ſpoke the Maids of Jove, the ſacred Mine, 
And pluckt a Scepter from the Tree divine, 
0 me the Branch they gave, with look Serene 
= The Laurel Enſign never fading green: 
I tooꝶ the Gift with holy Raptures fir'd, 
BY 2 Il-ords fin ſweeter, and my _ inſpir d. 
Before my Eyes appear the various coi wt 
Y Of al that ts to » ne, and what has + jo —.— 
2 Me have the Muſes choſe their Bard to grace, SPOTS 
To celebrate the bleſs d immortal Race. 
das 9 To them the Honours of my Verſe belong, 


hat 77 them I firft and laſt devote the Sg. 


8 © 
ge 


n; 
lil. > Tris is no more than a poetical Piece of 
His Vanity, which Lucian ridicules in a whole Dia- 


1 logue; Ovid ſeems to have the ſame C Opinion of 


14 it in the beginning of his Art of Love. To prove 
= that he intended to be fincere, and {peak nog | 
uſes but Truth, he ſays, | 


Nec mihi ſunt viſe Clio, Cliuſque foes 
| Servants pecudes 24155 aN Fans, 
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prevented any Miſtake about his Country; he tells 
us poſitively in the ſame Book, he never was but 
once at Sea, and that in a Voyage from Aulis, a 
Sea-Port in Bœotia, to the Iſland Eubæa. This 
connected with the former Paſſage of his Father 
ſailing from Cuma to Beta, will leave us no 
doubt concerning his Country. He thus addreſſes 
his Brother Perſes with the Account of their 
Father's firſt Seat, and his Remove. = 
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So our por Father toil d his Hours away, 

| Careful to live in the unhapty Day, 

_ He, fooliſh Perſes, ſpent no Time in vain, _ 
But fled Misfortunes thro' the watry Plain. waiwe 
He from Molian Cuma h Ocean paſsd, 

Here in his ſable Bark arriv'd at laſt, 
Not far from Helicon he fix*d his Race 
in Aſcra's Village; miſerable Place ! 

How comfortleſs the Winter-Seaſon there 9 
And chearleſs, Aſcra, is thy Summer Air | 

O Perſes may'/# thou neer forget thy Sire, 

But let thy Breaſt his good Example fire. 3 

Tux Names of his Father and Mother we 
muſt learn from ſome other Intelligence, and Suidas 
tells us they were Dius and Pycimene. Of what 
Quality his Father was, we are not very certain; 

that he was driven from Cuma to Aſcra by Mif. 7 
| fortunes, we have the Teſtimony of Heſod. His k 

Father ſeemed to have proſpered better at Aſcra 
than he did in his own Country; yet He/od could! 
arrive at no higher Fgrtune than keeping of Sheep 
on the Top of Mot Helicen. Here the Muſes 1 
met with him, and Shter'd him into their Service. WM? 
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Ever while as they the Shepherd Swain behold * 
Feeding beneath the ſacred Mount his Fold, 
With Love of charming Song his Breafl they fir d, 
There me the heavenly Muſes firſt inſpi'd. 
There whn the Maids of Jove the Silence broke, 
| To Heſiod thus the Shepherd Stain they ſpoke. 
| Shepherds attend your Happineſs, who place 
IF 1 V. Glutiony alone the Swain's Diſg race; 
Strict to your Duty in the Fields you keep, 
» | There vigilant by Night to watch your Shep; 

4 Attend ye Swains on whom the Muſes call 
* Regard the Honour not beſtow'd on alle 
1 Th ours to ſpeak the Truth in Language plain, 

3 

1 


Or give the face of Truth to what we feign. 
So ſpoke the Maids of Jove, the ſacred Nine, 
And pluckt a Scepter from the Tree divine, 
0 me the Branch they gave, with look Serene 
= The Laurel Enſign never fading green « 
I tooꝶ᷑ the Gift with holy Raptures fir' d, 
| | = Mords flew fweeter, and my — 40 inſpir'd. 
Before my Eyes appear the various Scene, + 
By $77 that is to = and what has 48 —— 
Ac have the Muſes choſe their Bard to N — 
we i 25 celebrate the bleſs d immortal Race. 
das Jo them the Honours of my Verſe belong, 
„4 3 70 them 1 rf and laſt devote the Seng. 
lie Tus is no more than a poetical Piece of 
His | 3 2 Vanity, which Lucian ridicules in a whole Dia- 


— logue; Ovid ſeems to have the ſame Opinion f 
ld oo it in the beginning of his Art of Love. To prove 
cep that he intended to be fincere, and ſpeak — 
uſes but Truth, he fays, 


ice. 


Nec mihi 2 viſe Clio, Cliuſque "Oe ; 
| Servant! pecudes vallibus, Aſcra, tuis, 


Pull ui dat? bag has.” 
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IRGIL 12 more reſ for this Poet bs te 


| whom. he was ſo much obliged, and whoſe 8 
| ke propoſed to imitate in his Georgicks, and 55 
8 1 the Laurel Rod into, a Set of Paf 

\ Reeds, he takes occaſion to paſs the . 
| pliment in the World upon. Hef 


Hos tibi dant Calamos, en Are, e, 
. quos\ante ſeni, quibus ille folebat ” 
Cantando rigidas deducere Mantihus Orns. 


j 1 9 I Thee Reeds the Muſes to your Lips commend, 
3 8 they lent their old . Friend; 
1 Int whom inſpir d, deſcending Trees they led . 

| omixin Chorus with the Flocks he fed. LIN 


Ur on the Death of the Father, wholeſt 1 
tente behind him, the Eſtate ought to have 
1 e Guided between the two Brothers 
. 5 3 and Perſes, but upon the *. 5 Per ſes 
3 >” Jefrauded him para 21h his Judges. He was 
4 © to far from being 'd toany Reſentment by 
0 dis Injuſtice, that be Ge expreded a Concern for thoſe 


a miſtaken Mortals, who. placed their Happi- 
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A 5 1 irtue, He lets ns Eno that he was not only 
4 28 , above Want, but capable of hen dif his Brother 


In time of Need, which he often di er the” al 
* Vs © he had received from bim 
* ln laſt Paſſage he mentions relating to kim- 
. l, is his Conqueſt in a- ho Contention. 
3 2 oO _ a King -of Eubea ad inftituted ns 
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: ſecrated to the Muſes. Plutarch, in his Banquet 6 A 
. the Seven Wiſe Men, makes Periatider givean Ac- = 
a count of the poetical Contention at G, in 
1 which Hęſſad and Homer are madeAntagoniſts * 5 „ 
1 firſt was Conqueror, who received a Tripod 7 
* 


for his Victory, which he dedicated to the „ 
with, this ee we bo oy 1 * * 12 mo os " 7 
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Uerander had a Diſpute upon this Subj 35 b 
Prince declared in favour bf Homer ; his F 0 3 5 
tells him the Prize had been "given 28 inf bin t 
Had, and aſks him whether he had neter Jet. 1 
ſeen the Verſes Had infcrib'd upon the Tripos, 
anddedicat d to the Muſes on ! 4 
Alexander Allows 1 it, my fays, that He ipht 
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Nor. Clio, nor hs Siſters have I ſeen, 
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'> VIRGIL had more reſpect for this Poet, to 1 


As e joy them jn the ſhady Gyeen, | 


whom he was ſo much obliged, and whoſe Pattern * 


he propoſed to imitate in his Georgicks, and on- 


iy turning the Laurel Rod into a Set of Paſtoral _ 


_ | Keeds, he takes occaſion to paſs the higheſt Com- 
I pliment in the World upon Hefiod. 
Hos tibi dant Calamos, en accipe, Muſe, 
 Aſer@o quos ante ſeni, quibus ille ſolebat 
Cantando rigidas deducere Montibus Ornos. 
\ Theſe Reeds the Muſes to your Lips commend, 
| The ſame they lent their old Aſcræan Friend; 


| By whom inſpir'd, deſcending Trees they led 


To mix in Chorus with the Flocks he fed. 


Uro the Death of the Father, who left ſome 
Fortune behind him, the Eſtate ought to have 
been equally dixided between the two Brothers 
Hieſiod, and Perſes, but upon the Diviſion, Perſes 
defrauded him by corrupting his Judges. He was 

ſo far from being provok'd to any Reſentment bj 
this Injuſtice, that he expreſſed a Concern for thoſe 
poor miſtaken Mortals, who placed their Happi- 


neſs in Riches only, even at the Expence of their 


Virtue, He lets us know that he was not only 


above Want, but capable of aſſiſting his Brother 3 
in time of Need, which he often did after the ill 


Uſage he had received from him. 


Tx laſt Paſſage he mentions relating to him- 
ſelf, is his Conqueſt in a poetical Contention. 
Ampbidamas King of Eubæa had inſtituted funeral 
Games in honour of hisown Memory, which his 

Sons afterwards ſaw performed; Heſiod here was 


a Competitor for the Prize in Poetry, a Tripod, 
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which be won, and, 2s he tells us himfelf, con- 


ſecrated to the Muſes. Plutarch, in his Banquet of 


the Seven Wiſe Men, makes Periander give an Ac- 
count of the poetical Contention at Chalcis, in 


which Heſiod and Homer are madeAntagoniſts ; the 


firſt was Conqueror, who received a Tripod 

for his Victory, which he dedicated to the Muſes 

with this Inſcrip tion, BY 
„ Hoisdo⸗ Movers, &C. 

This Heſiod vows to th* Heliconian Nine, 


In Chalcis won from Homer the Divine. 


 GyRALDUS in his Life of Heſiod, informs 
us, that he and Hamer ſung in Delos to the Honour 
of Apollo. 5 N , 

1 . MA, | 
Homer and Tin Delos ſung our Lays, 
There firſt we ſung, and to Apollo's Praiſe 5 


New was the Verſe in which we then begun 


In honour to the God Latona's Son, 1 
WE are told that Philip of Macedon and his Son 


Alexander had a Diſpute upon this Subject. The 


Prince declared in favour of Hamer; his Father 
tells him the Prize had been given againſt him to 


| | Heſied, and aſks him whether he had never yet 


ſeen the Verſes He/ied inſcrib'd upon the Tripos, 
and dedicated to the Muſes on Mount Helicon? 
Alexander allows it, and ſays, that Hęſid might 
well get the better, when Kings were not the 
Judges, but ignorant Plowmen and Ruſticks. 
The Remark of Cleomenes the Spartan bears ſome 
Reſemblance to this, who obſerves that Homer 
was the Poet of the Lacedæmonians, and Heſiod of 
the Votes or the Slaves, becauſe the firſt taught 8 0 
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32 Lives ef the GRECIAN PoE. 


Art of War, and the other the Art of Huſban- 
dry. The Authority of theſe Relations is queſti on- 


ed by learned Men, eſpecially by ſuch Who will 
not allow theſe two great Poets to have been 
Contemporaries, but place He/ied between thirty 
and forty Years the older of the two. _ 
_HEes10D having entered himſelf in the ſer- 
vice of the Muſes left off the Paſtoral Life, and 

applied himſelf to the Study of Arts and Learning, 


In the latter part of his Life he removed to Locris, 


| | a Town near the ſame Diſtance from Mount 
\ Parnaſſus, as Aſcra was from Helicon, Gyraldus 
and others tell us he left a Son and a Daughter, 
and that his Son was Steſichorus the Poet; but this 
1 wants better Confirmation than we have of it, 

IIt is agreed by all, that he lived to a very advan- 


ced Ape. 


TE E Story of his Death as told 2 Solon, in 
Plutarch's Banquet of the Seven Miſe 


en, is very 
remarkable. The Man with whom Heſiod, lived 
at Locris, a Mileſian born, rayiſhed a Maid in 


the ſame Houſe. Heſiod, tho intirely ignorant 
of the Fact, was maliciouſly accuſed as an Ac- 
complice to her Brothers, who barbarouſly mur- 


der'd him with his Companion, whoſe Name was 


Troilus, and throwed their Bodies into the Sea. 
The Body of Troilus, was caſt on a Rock, which 


retains the Name of Troilus from that Accident. 


The Body of Heſiod was received by a Shoal of 


Dolphins as ſoon as it was thrown into the Wa- 


ter, and carried to the City of Molicria, near the 
Promontory Nhion; near which Place the Locrians | 


then held a ſolemn Feaſt, the ſame which is at this 


Time celebrated with ſo much Pomp. When 


they ſaw a floating Carcaſs, they ran with Aſto- 


niſhment to the Shore, and finding it to be the 
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HE TiUD: 33 
Body of Heſiod, newly lain, they reſolved, as 


they thought themſelves obliged, to detect the 
Murderers of a Perſon they ſo much honoured. 


When they had found out the Wretches that com- 
mitted the Murder, they plunged them alive into 


the Sea, and afterwards deſtroyed their Houfes. 


The Remains of He/iod were depoſited in Nemea, 
and his Tomb is unknown to molt Strangers 
the reaſon of its being concealed was becauſe of 
the Orchomenians, who had a deſign, founded on 
the Advice of an Oracle, to ſteal his Remains 
from thence, and to bury them in their own 


(Country. This Account of the Oracle here men- 
\tioned by Plutarch is related by Pauſanias in his 


Brentics, He tells us the Orchomenians were ad- 


viſed by the Oracle to bring the Bones of Heſiod 


into their Country, as the only means to drive 
away a Peſtilence which raged among them. They 
obeyed the Oracle, found the Bones, and brought 
| them home. Tzetzes ſays, they erected a Tomb 


over him, with an Inſcription to this Purpoſe on 
= 85 


. Heſiod thy Birth is barren Aſcra's Boa, 
Thy dead Remains now grace the Minyan Coaſt. 


Thy Honours to meridian Glory riſe, 


| Grateful thy Name to all the Good and Wiſe. 


WE have the Knowledge of ſome few Monu- 
ments, which were framed in honour to this 


great and ancient Poet. Pauſanias in his Bweotics 


informs us, that his Countrymen the Beotians 
erected to his Memory an Image with a Harp in 
his Hand ; the ſame Author tells us in another 


Place, there was likewiſe a Statue of Heſad in the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympicus. Fulvinus, Urſinus, 


and Boiſſard in his Antiquities have exhibited a 
0. Breaſt 


34 Lives ef the GR ECIAN PO ETS. 
Breaſt with a Head, a Trunk without a Head, 
and a Gem of him; and Ur/inus ſays, there is a 
Statue of Braſs of him in the publick College at 

Conſtantinople; the only Original Monument of him 
beſides now remaining, or at leaſt known, is a 
Marble Buſto in the Pembroke Collection at Wilton. 
THE Theogony, and Works and Days, are the © 
only undoubted Pieces of our Poet now extantz 
though *tis ſuppoſed that theſe Poems have not 
deſcended perfect and finiſh'd to the preſent Times. 
The Theogony, or Generation of the Gods, Fabricius 
put out of Diſpute to be the Work of Hefud ; 
nor is it doubted, ſays he, that Pythagoras took 
it for his, who being come down to Hell, feigned 

| he ſaw the Soul of He/iod tied with Chains to a 

Braſs Pillar, and that of Homer hung to a Tree, 

both expoſed to the Biting of Serpents, in puniſh- 

ment for what they had written concerning the 

Nature of the Gods. This doubtleſs is the Poem 

| that gave Herodotus occaſion to ſay, that __ 

| with Homer was the firſt who introduced a Theo- 

F gony among the Grecians, the firſt who gave Names 
1 to the Gods, aſcribed to them Honours and Arts 
i: giving the particular Deſcriptions of their Perſons, 4 
Ee The z PTA, or Worksof Heſſod, Plutarch aſſures 

— us, Were uſed to be ſung to the Harp; 3 Manilius, 

whom Mr, Creech has evidently proved to be an 

Author of the Auguſtan Age, in the ſecond Book 

of his Aſtronomy, takes notice in his Commenda- | 
tion of this Poet and his Writings, that thoſe two 

Poems were the only remaining Pieces of Heftod's | 

in the Reign of Auguſtus. Manilius gives this ex 

traordinary Account of them, and of their Author. 7 
| Hleſtodus memorat, &c, | | F 

Hod ſings the Gods immortal Race; : 
1 He fings how Chaos bore the earthy Maſs * 
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; How Light from Darkneſs ſtruck did Beams diſ- 


lay, PE nes „ 
And Infant Stars firſt ſtagger'd in their way. 
How Name of Brother veil'd a Huſband's Love, 
And Juno bore unaided by her 7ove. 5 
How twice- born Bacchus burſt the Thund'rer's 
bs 1 


And all the Gods that wander through the Sky. 


Hence he to Fields deſcends, manures the Soil, 


Inſtructs the Plowman, and rewards his Toil, 
He ſings how Corn in Plains, how Vine in Hills 


Delight; how both with vaſt Increaſe the Olive 


fills. | = 
How foreign Grafts th' Adulterous Stock receives, 
Bears ſtranger Fruit, and wonders at her Leaves : 
An uſeful Work when Peace and Plenty reign, 
And Art joins Nature to improve the Plain. 


THERE is a Poem aſcribed to Heſod, and 
commonly printed with the other two, under the 
Title of The Shield of Hercules, which has not 


one convincing Argument in its favour, by which 


we may poſitively declare it a genuine Work. 
Ariſtophanes the Grammarian ſuppoſes it to be 
ſpurious, and that it is an Imitation of the Shield 
of Achilles in Homer. Of the other Labours of 
this Poet, we ſee nothing but the Titles remain- 
ing, except ſomeFragments preſerved by Pauſanias, 
Plutarch, and Polybius, who gloried as much in 


reſcuing a Verſe from the Ruins of Time, as a 
Prince in a Victory over his moſt powerful Ene- 
my. We are told that Hieſiod compoſed ſome 
other Works, of which we have not even the 


Titles. We are aſſured from divers Paſſages in 
Pliny, that he wrote of th? Vertues of Herbs, as 
in the beginning of his 7/0145 and Days, he ſpeaks 
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36 Lives of the GRE IAN POERTs. 
of the Wholeſomeneſs of Mallows, and the Daffo- _ 
dil, or Aſphodelos; Quintilian in his fifth Book 
denies the Fables of Æſop to be originally written 
by him, but ſays, the firſt Author of them was 
Heſiod; and Plutarch informs us, that #/op was 
his Diſciple: But nothing certain can be deter- 
mined upon this Subject. CE, TDN 
THis Greek Poet, with all his Excellencies, 
notwithſtanding the Sweetneſs and eaſy Plainneſs 
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. of his Style, the Pleaſantneſs of his Fables, and 

the ſtrict Virtue and Morality of his Precepts 

has met with coarſe Treatment from Men of 1 

Note, who have deſcanted upon his Writingss 
Le Fevre remarks, that in his Poem of Yorks and * ] 
Days, he has acted like our Almanack-Makers, ! 7 
who diſtinguiſh between fortunate and unfortu= _ 7 
nate Days, and that this Piece upon the Whole E 
is not much to be valued. Yves ſpeaking of his i 
| Theagony, ſays, It is of ſome uſe for the Under 2 
ſtanding of the Poets, but in other reſpects it is D 
good for nothing. Quintilian gives him the Palm 1 
only in medio genere dicendi in the middle Style, not # i 
conſidering that his Subjects obliged him to riſe * 
no higher. Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice of ſe- > 
veral Verſes ſtolen verbatim by Heſiod out of fr 
Muſeus the Poet; and Gale in his Court of the © 2.5 
Gentiles aſſures us, that Heſiod received ſome of © di 
his choiceſt Traditions from the Scriptures, if de 
not immediately, yet originally, as will appear he 
probable to any one who will take the trouble to 15 
draw up the Parallel. : oh 


Bur notwithſtanding the Severity of theſe 
Cenſures, Heſio has the Current of learned and 
judicious Criticiſm in his favour. Heinſius in the 
Preface to his Edition of this Poet remarks, that 
among all the Pocts, he ſcarce knew any but H- V. 
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4 HESIO D. 37 
mer and Herod, who underſtood how to repreſent 
Nature in her true native Dreſs : Which, ſays he, 
is infinitely to be preferr'd before all thoſe artful 
Ways that were uſed in After-times. He pro- 
cCeeds to tell us, that which to him teme the 
moſt wonderful was, that Nature had both begun 
and perfected at the ſame time her Work in theſe 
two Perſons, whom for that very reaſon he makes 
no ſcruple to call Divine; adding, that Nature 
had in both theſe Authors exhibited to us a full 4 
and perfect Idea of all human Virtue, 
TE E learned Borrichius remarks, that H. 57 od's _ 
Poem, call'd Yorks and Days, was writ with ſo . 
much Prudence, that even at this bay: the read- 
ing of it may be of great Uſe to all ſuch as ap- 
> ply themſelves to Moral Philoſophy, to Policy, to 
2 Cfconomy, to Marine Affairs, and to Huſbandry ; 
and as for his Theogony, or Generation of the Gate. | 
he obſerves, that we may learn much more by that 
Piece, than the Title ſeems to import; ſince thoſe 
that are curious in finding out the Nature of 
Things, diſcover under the Covert. of theſe Fables, 
natural Truths, and wholeſome Maxims, drawn 
tom the deepeſt Philoſophy. Patercuſus ſtiles him 
2 poet of a moſt curious Fancy, one famous and 
.-M diſtinguiſhed for the Sweetneſs of his Verſe, moſt * 
deſirous of his own Peace and Quiet. 
Bur Virgil compleats the Character of Hef ul; 71 
Ihe frequently mentions him with Honour, and 
f follows him as his great Example, partjcularlyny 
thus, 8 


8 
1 Aſereumque cans Romana per 25. cam. 
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| Els excellent Poeteſs, who enjoyed the 
ö | Titles of the Ninth Lyrick, and the Tenth _ 

| Muſe, was a Native of Mitylene, the Capital of the g 

* Aolian Cities in the Iſland of Leſbos. Her Mo- 
HH ther's Name was Cleis, but who was her Father 

[ is uncertain, there being no leſs than eight Perſons © 

| cContending for that Honour in Suidas; the moſt _ 

| received Opinion decides in favour of Scamandro= _ 

|  #ymus, She flouriſhed, according to Suidas, about 


| - the forty ſecond Olympiad, and was Contemporary 
with Pittacus, Tyrant of Mitylene, and according 
to the common Account, one of the ſeven re- 
 nowned Sages of Greece. She had the Acquaintance 
Jof the two famous Poets, Steſichorus and Alceus, 
The laſt of theſe, is ſaid to have been her Suiter, 
and a Rebuke which ſhe gave him, is ſtill extant 
in Ariſtotle. He informs us, that Alcæus one Day 
accoſting Sappho, and telling her he had ſomething 
to; ſay to her, but was aſhamed to utter it: Was it 
any thing good, replied ſhe, and not rather ſone 
Diſhoneſty which you have conceived - in your 


: i - * 
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* * Mind, you would not be aſhamed to diſcloſe it. 
DiriLus the Comick Poet, and Hermeſionax 
„ the Colophonian, aſſure us, that Anacreon of Teos was 4 

= alſoone of her Lovers; but this Amour has ben 
„ generally eſteemed too repugnant to Chronolag ; 

| to be admitted, and it muſt ſtill be conſider d as 

[I ſuch, notwithſtanding Mr. Barnes's learned En- © 1 
dieavours to prove the contrary, AY . 


=. Wx have no Account by which we can judge , 
| of her Quality, whether ſhe- was of a Noble or 
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Voulgar Extraction; for though Strabs tells us, 
that her Brother Charazus traded in Wines from 
Tſbos to Egypt, yet we can conclude nothing from 
” "thence, foe” eople of the beſt Rank among the 
Ancients employed themſelves in Traffick, ant! | 

frequently uſed it as a means to travel. Solon when 

in Egypt, defrayed his Expences by Commerce, 
and Plato maintained himſelf es by the Oils + 
which he ſold. Beſides Charaxus, whom I men- 
tioned, ſhe had alſo two elder Brothers, Larychus 
and Eurygius. Larychus ſhe highly commended in 
her Verſes for his Virtue and Genetoſity, and par- 

* ticularly for his having diſtributed Wine amo 
the Mitylenians in the Prytaneum ; but Charaæus 
> ſhe as bitterly inveighed againſt for the extrava- 
> gant Love he bore to a famous Curtezan callel 
 Rhodspe, 

Tus Rhoatpe is rte to have been Fel- 

low-Slave with the celebrated #/op, and to have Ts 

built one of the Pyramids of E gypt. As ſhe was 
once bathing in the Nie (for ſhe was a Native of . 

Naucratis, a City of Egypt) an Eagle ſnatch'd one 

of- her Slippers out of the Hands of her Waiting-" | 

Woman, and carrying it to Memphis, where, the; 37 

King fat adminiſtring Juſtice in a publick Place - 
of the City, drop'd it in his Lap. The King. was: 

ſurprized at the Novelty of the Adventure, and: ; 

being ſmitten with the Beauty of the Slipper, im- 

mediately diſpatch'd Meſſengers over the Country; * p 

with Orders to bring him the Woman with whom - | } 

they ſhould find the Fellow of that Slipper: In! 1 

ſhort, Nhodope being found, was brought to the + 

King, and made by him Queen of Egypt. 

Do return to Sappho : She married one Cercoliis, 
a Gentleman of great Wealth and Power in the 
Ille of Andros, by whom ſhe had a Daughter 
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named Cleis ; but he leaving her a Widow very _ 


| 


young, ſhe would never endure any ſecond Match 
Not bearing to. confine that Paſſion to one Perſon, 


which as the Ancients tell us, was too violent in 
= on 
many Female Favourites whom ſhe laſciviouſly 
careſſed, Athis, Andromedo, Teleſylla, Megara, and 
others. Upon the account of theſe Intimates, her 
Character ſuffers much from the Charge of diſ- 


her to be reſtrained even to one Sex. She had 


| honeſt and unnatural Pleaſure ; it being a conſtant 
Tradition that her Amorous Humour was not 


ſatisfied with the Addreſſes of Men, but that ſhe 
was willing to have her Miſtreſſes as well as her 


| > Gallants. Wy, 1 


Bu T no one ſeems to have been the Object of 


ber Admiration, ſo much as the lovely Phaon, 
He was at firſt a kind of Ferryman, as is reported, 


and thence fabled to have carry'd Venus with a 
great deal of Care over the Stream in his Boat, 
and to have received from her as a Reward, the 
Favour of being the moſt beautiful Man in the 


World. Sappho, it ſeems, had not Charms ſuf- 
- ficient to ſubdue this obdurate Lover. He with- 
drew from her Addrefles, and-retired from Lęſbos 


to Sicily, She took a Voyage in purſuit of him, 


and there, upon that occaſion, it is imagined ſhe 


compoſed her Hymn to Venus. Her Diſappoint- 
ments in Love produced ſome of her fineſt Pieces, 
particularly that delicate Epiſtle which Ovid makes 
her write to her ungrateful Phaon, the beſt 


Thoughts of which, he is ſuppoſed to have bor- 


rowed from ſome of her Compoſitions that are 
now loſt. C0 

Ir is no wonder, that the Charms of her Per- 
ſon made no Impreſſion upon Phaon's Heart, for 


it ſeems ſhe was a very plain Lady, and as ſhe is 
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commonly deſcribed; of a very H y Stature, 

and of a brown Complexion. Ovid. knew very 

well this Part of her Character, and he only had 

the Art to ExXcute It; - Fines ONE OY 
Si mihi difficilis, Ic. 

To me what Nature has in Charms deny'd, 


Is well by Wit's more laſting Charms ſupply'd ;. 
I own my ſhort Dimenſions ; that they ſuit, 
Juſt with my Verſes, and make with that two? 


or 
Tho? ſhort of Stature, yet my Name extends 
To Heaven itſelf, and Earth's remoteſt Ends. 
Brown as Iam; an Athiopian Dame 
Inſpir'd young Perſeus with a generous Flame. 
White Doves will bill with thoſe of ſhining Jet, 
And the Green Turtle woo a ſpeckled Mate: 
It to no Charms thou wilt thy Heart reſign, 
But ſuch as merits, ſuch as equals thine, _ 
By none alas, by none thou canſt he mov'd,, 
Phan alone by Phaon muſt be lov'd. 


FIN DIN G her Prayers ineffectual, and her 


dear Phaon inexorable, ſhe was tranſported with 
the Violence of her Paſſion, and reſolved to get rid: 


of it at any Rate, There was a Promontory in' 


Acarnania called Leucatey on the Top of which 


ſtood a Temple dedicated to Apollo; in this Tem- 


ple it was uſual for deſpairing Lovers to make their 


Vows, and afterwards to caſt themſelves from the 
Precipice into the Sea; for it was an eſtabliſhed: 
Opinion, that all thoſe who were takgn up alive, 


would immediately find themſelves Fd of their for- 

mer Paſſion. Sappho try'd the Cure, but periſnedd 
in the Experiment. Some write that ſhe was the 
Inventreſs of this Cuſtom; but Strabo tells us, that 
thoſe who underſtood Antiquity better, reported 
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42 Lives of the GxrcranPormts, N. 
one Cephalus firſt made the deſperate Leap from 
that fatal Precipice called the Lovers Leap. Ovid 
introduces Sappha as adviſed to this Remedy by the 


Viſion of a Sea-Nymph, of which ſhe ſent the fol- 
5 . Account to the cruel Phaon, 


Hlic ego cum laſſos, We 


=o Here as Ilay and ſwelPd with Tears the Flood, 
| Before my Sight a watry Virgin ſtood, 1 
She ſtood and cry*d, ** O you that love in vain, 
«© Fly hence and ſeek the fair Leucadian Main; 

ba There ſtands a Rock, from whoſe impending 
. 
* Apollo's Fane ſurveys the rolling Deep. 

« There injur'd Lovers leaping from above, 
„ Their nas extinguiſh, and forget to love: 4 
1 % Deucalion once with hopeleſs Fury de; — 
In vain he loved, relentleſs Pyrrha ſcorn” 

4 But when from hence he plung'd into the Main, | 
« Deucalion ſcorn'd, and Pyrrha lov'd in vain. 
ll + «« Haſte, Sappho, haſte, Hom high Leucadia throw 
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6 Thy wretched Weight, nor dread the Deeps * 
(| - below... - = 
C | - Tar Mitylenians had her Worth in ſuch high 
Eſteem, and were ſo ſenſible of the Glory they 
li received from her being born amongſt them, that 
they paid her Sovereign Honours after her Death, 


and coined Money with her Head for the Imp reſs. 
4 SHE was the Inventreſs of Sapphick Verſes, 
= and, according to ſome Authors, of-the Pers an 
I Inſtrument of Muſick. She wrote in the olict 
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Diale& ; ſhe compoſed nine Books of Odes, be- 


| ſides Elegies, Epigrams, Iambicks, Epithalamiums, 
and other Pieces, of which we have nothing re- 


| 

| 
| | | 
_ Pp maining entire but a_Hymn to. Venus, which we 
| | mus 4 in N. of e and an Amorous 
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Ode, addreſſed to one of the young Maids that ſhe + 
admired; and this we meet with in Longinus. The 
laſt of the two is the moſt efteemed, and is ftill 


the Energy of her Poetry,-and Plutarch compares 
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acknowledged for the inimitable Example of the 
moſt artificial Union, or rather Combat of all the 
Paſſions, and of all the moving Circumſtances 
that can enliven a Piece. It is ſhort, and tranſla- 
ted by Mr, Addiſon, runs thus, SC 


Ona Youxe Map whom ſhe loved. 
Happy as a God is he, FE 
That fond Youth, who plac'd by Thee, 
Hears and ſees thee ſiueetly gay 
Talk and ſmile his Soul away, 
That it has alarm'd my Breaſt, 
And depriv'd my Heart of Reft. 
For in ſpeechleſs Raptures toft, 
I hilſt Igaz'd, my Voice was left, 


The foft Fire with flowing Rein, — 


Glided ſwift thro every Vein, w 
OI ver my Eyelids hung, 
In my Ears famt Murmurs rung. 
Chilling Damps my Limbs bedeu”d, 
Gentle Tremors thrilPd my Blood, 
. Life from my pale Cheeks retir' d, 
Breathleſs I almoſt expir dl. a 
TEE Soul of Sappho ſeemed form'd for Love 
and Poetry, ſhe felt the Paſſion in all its Warmth, 
and deſcrib'd it in all its Symptoms. Horace calls 
her Maſcula Sappho, which Porphyrion explains of 


her to Cacus the Son of Vulcan, who breath'd out 
nothing but Flame. Yoſſius ſays, that none of 
the Greek Poets excelled Sapp bo for Sweetneſs of 
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| Verſe, and that ſhe made Architbebus the Model of 


her Style, but at the fame time ſhe took great care 


t foften and ſweeten the Severity of his Expreſſion. 


Vhat remains of Sapphs's carries in it ſomething 


ſo ſoft, luſcious and charming, even in the Sound 


of the Words, that Catullus himſelf, who has en- 


deavoured ſomewhat like them in Latin, comes 


_— — —— 


infinitely ſhort of them. And fo have all the reſt; 
who have writ their own Thoughts upon that 
which is left us of the Fragments of Sappho, that 
Longinus has great Reaſon to boaſt ſo highly in his 
Works of the admirable Genius of this Woman, 
for there are found ſome Strokes of Delicacy, the 
moſt fine, and the moſt paſſionate in the World. 
TE Criticks pretend, there were two Ladies 

of this Name, who lived at the ſame time, and ex- 
celled in the Delights of Poetry: But Ovid, Statius, 


and others of the Latin Poets, confeſs but one 


Sappho, in Memory of whom the Romans erected a 


7; * noble Statue of Porphyry. If there were two, the 


Characters of theſe Ladies muſt lie blended as they 


have hitherto done, and the ſurviving Nymph 
muſt own the Faults, as well as the Virtues of her. 


forgotten Name- ſake. 3 
MR. Oldham complaining of the ſmall Encou- 


5 ragement the Poetic Tribe met with in the Age in 
Which he lived, obſerves, — 


J Should mighty Sappho in 11 days re vive, 


And hope upon her Stock of Mit to live, 


She muſt to Creſwell's trudge to mend her Gaim, 


A An 4 let her Tc ail 2 hire, as well as Brains. 


* bk: 


e - 8 
ALCEUS. 


5 1 Account of Sappho properly introduces 
the Life and Character of Alczus. He was 
a Native of Mitylene in the Iſland of Lesbos, and 
one of the greateſt Lyric Poets of Antiquity. Some 
ſay he was the firſt Inventor of the Bar biton, 
though others aſcribe the Honour to Terpander. 
Horace compliments him upon this Subject; 


— Age dic Latmum, Ec. 


Begin fweet Harp a Raman Strain, 
T boſe Meaſures, and thoſe Airs maintain, 
_ Firſt ſtruck by great Alcæus noble Hand. 


He flouriſt'd in the forty fourth Olympiad at 4 
the ſame time with Sappho, who was born in the 
ſame Place. We find a Fable in Ariſtotle's Rhe- 
toric, where Alcæus is introduced requeſting I 
know not what Favour of Sappho, who was not at 
that time in ſo good a Humour as ſhe uſed to be, 
and refuſed him what perhaps ſhe offered him the 
next day, | 3 


Os N 1 ere, Se. 
1 1 Ann. 5 
* Fain would I ſpeak, but muſt thro' Shame conceal 
The Thought my eager Tongue would ſoon reveal. 
„% Wy 
Were your Requeſt, O Bard, on Honour built, 
Your Cheeks would not have worn theſe Marks 
fee A IT 
But in promptWords the ready Fhought had flown, 
And your Heart's honeſt Meaning quickly ſhown. 
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_ Upon this Occaſion Le Fevre obſerves, that a 
bright Genius who at half a Word can diſcover | __ 
wherein the Beauty of Thought and Expreſſion 
"conſiſts, muſt be ſenſible that this Application of 
 Alczus is one of thoſe Declarations of Love, 


which require the critical Minute, and that S:;gpho 
apprehended perfectly what it meant. Her An- 


ſwer, ſays he, is wiſe, but perhaps too ſerious up- 


on this Suppoſition. 
THE State of Miylene ſuffered at this time 
under the Oppreſſion of Pittacus, one cf the ſeven 


Sages of Greece, Alceus undertook the Defence 


of the Publick Liberty, and put himſelf at the 


Head of a ſtrong Party for the Deliverance of 


his Country ; but the Succeſs did not anſwer his 
Deſign at the firſt Attempt, for he was overthrown 
and driven by the Tyrant's Power out of the 


City. It is faid by ſome, that he was taken Pri- 
ſoner by Pittacus, who gave him his Liberty after 
he had treated him- in a very ſcurrilous manner. 


Alcæus had inveigh'd againſt this Prince in very 
5 7 Expreſſions; he called him, as we learn 
from Suidas, Splay- Foot, Fat-Guts, and other op- 
probrious Names; but Pittacus paſt by the Affront, 


fay ing, It was better to forgive, than to puniſh an 


Injury. He was forced into Baniſhment, with 
many others, but returning with a numerous 


|| Force at the Head of the Exiles, he expelled the 
Tyrant, and confirmed the old Government of the 
| City, We are told, that to inſpire his Soldiers 


with Courage, he made uſe of the Harmonious 
Cadence of Numbers, and made his Speeches in 


Verſe at the Head of his Army. But though he 


appeared ſo ſtrenuous an Aſſertor of the Public k 
Liberty, 12 he was ſuſpected to entertain ſome 
dangerous Deſigns againſt the State, and ſet him- 
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With Vengeance from the Hand it dares tok--- 


ALCEUS. 47 


| ſelf to oppoſe the Tyranny with no other View, 


than to get Poſſeſſion of the Sovereign Power in- 
to his own Hands. I find in Dionyſus Halicar- 
naſſius, that the Inhabitants of Mitylene elected 
Pittacus for their General againſt the Poet Alus 
and his Adherents, whom they had baniſhed. 

Others ſay, that having abuſed Pittacus's Cle- 
mency, and continuing to cabal and inveigh a- 
gainſt him, he was no longer uſed with favour 5 


which Ovid thus expreſſes, 


Utque Lyre vates fertur periiſſe ſrore, 
Cauſa fit Exitu dextera lefa tui. 


Or may thy Satire too ſevere be found, _ 
And thine like poor Alceus Muſe be crown'd, 


wound. 


Wx are told by Diagone N that he had | 
a Conteſt with the Tyrant in Verſe, in which 
Engagement no doubt Victory declared for him. 

AL cus ſeemed to have been ofa warlike 
Genius; we find by him that his Houſe was fur- 
niſh'd with Helmets and Shields, and Enſigns, 
and was a Magazine of Military Stgwes, yet Hiſto- 
Ae. laid an Imputation upon his Courage; for 

rodotus reports, that he ran away and left his 
Arms behind him, when the Atbenians gained a 
Battle againſt the Lesbians. But it was ſome Com- 


fort to him in his Diſgrace, that the Conquerors... 


cauſed his Arms to be hung up in the Temple of 


Minerva at Sigeum, Horace, who among all the 


Latin Poets reſembles — confeſſes as well as 
he, that he fled from the Battle, and nd threw com. 
his Arms as — in Flight, 
. ̃ 


48 Lives of the Gat cran Ports. 
Tecum Philippos, &c. rf 
ecum Philippos, &c. PE 
The Bloody Wars, Philippi's Field, 
Ignobly having loſt my Shield, = 3 
Wich thee I ſaw ſecure from Wound; = 
I faw the Flight, when Pompey proud, =" 


To Czfar's ſtronger Virtue bow'd, 
And baſely bit the bloody Ground. | 


Tux fame Adventure happen'd to Archilochus 
before Alceus, and he publickly confeſſed it. | 1 
H fell into the Greek Vice, the Love of Boys 8 
the Name of his Favourite was Lycus, whoſe black 
Eyes, as Horace ſays, and black Hair had inflamed 
him, 


— Qui ferox gell, c. f 


He fierce in Arms yet midft his Cares, 
When Dangers preſs'd and noiſy Wars, 
And ſtain'd his charming Harp with Blood, 
Or when he ſtemm'd the angry Seas, 
Or when arriv'd he fat at Eaſe, 
And laugh'd at all the Fury of the Flood; 

The Muſes he in ſounding Verſe _ 
Wou'd ling and Venus Praiſe rehearſe, 


MMMd;ÿr reiki aan n 


= With herwth” attending wanton Boy, 4 
3K Or Lycos Face ſurprizing fair 1 
| : With coal-black Eyes and auburn Hair, = 
By Nature fitted to entice to Joy. 'E 
By His Boy, as Cicero obſerves, had a Mole up- = 
8 on his Finger, which in the Poet's Eye was a © : 
beautiful Ornament; and remarks farther, that 
| though Alczuchad ſome Share of Courage, yet he | 


had filled his Verſes with an exceflive Pederaſty, 1 
lle was ſo amorous, ſays Scipio Gentilis, in his Notes 
| on Apuleius, that he compares himſelf to a Hog, 
who whilſt he eats one Acorn, devours another 

with his * ; Juſt ſo, ſays he, when I am enjoy FF 
N 50 X ing . 
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ing one Girl, I am wiſhing for another. He had 
likewiſe the Character of a great Drinker, and 
would take occaſion from the Difference of each 


Seaſon of the Year, to illuftrate the neceflity o 


plying his Wines, and putting about the Glaſs, 

TH 8 Poetical Abilities of Alcæus are indiſpu- 
ted, and though his Writings were chiefly in the 
Lyric Strain, ſome Fragments of which are collec- 
ted by Pulvins Ur/inus, yet his Muſe was capable 
of treating the ſublimeſt Subjects with a ſuitable 
. This made Horace ſay, 


Et te ſerandd 2, c. the if ae; 
Alceus too whoſe Golden Strings, . 


With manly Strokes ſo und loftior things; 3 

He ſings the Dangers and the Fears 

Of Flights, of Sailing and of Wars; 
With filent Awe the Shades admire 

The tuneful Numbers of his Lyre : on 
The vulgar Ghoſts throng moſt to hear JJ 
Of Kings depos d, of Fates of War, a 
And drink them with h a greedy Ear. 


Mx. Dacier obſerves upon this occaſion, that 
Alcæus's Style was noble and ſtrong, and that he 
treated of more lofty Subjects than N who 
ſays of him in Ovid, 


Nec plus Alczus, Se. ** 


—The wide World reſounds with Sappho's Praiſe, 
Tho' great Aleæus more Sublimely ſings, _ | 
And ſtrikes with bolder Rage the ſounding g strings: 


No leſs Renown attends the moving g Lyre, 


Which Cupid tunes and Venus does inſpire, 


AL cus, ſays Nuintiliun, deſerves the Gol- 
den Plectrum, which! is * him in that part of 
vob. ö his 
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bis Poems, in which he laſhes the Oppreſſion of 
Tyxants ; in this he is greatly uſeful to the Man- 
ners of Mankind; being conciſe and majeſtic in his 
Language, and much like Homer; however, he 


ſometimes deſcends to Mirth and Love, tho' na- 
turally qualified for loftier Subjects. . 


TERRE was another Alcæus an Athenian, a 
FTragic Poet, and the firſt, according to ſome, who 


compoſed Fragedies. It ſeems he renounced his 
Country, which was Zitylene, and paſſed for an 
Athenian, Heleft ten Pieces, whereof one was 
Paſiphaz; it was that which he produced when he 


„ diſputed with Ari/tophanes, in the fourth Vear of 
the ninety ſeventh Olympiad, I find in Plutarch 


another Aleœus, different from the preceding, and 


who is perhaps the ſame, whom Porphyry mentions 


as a Writer of ſatirical Iambic Verſes, and Epi- 


grams, and who wrote a Poem concerning the 


Plagiariſm of the Hiſtorian Ephorus. The Alceus © 


of Plutarch lived in the hundred and forty fifth 


Olympiad, in the Year of Rome five hundred and * 
fifty five, as appears by the Ode he compoſed on 
the Battle which Philip King of Macedon loſt in 
{ Theſſaly. This Ode repreſented Philip as running 
away faſter than a Stag, and magnified the num- ? 


ber of the Slain, in order to chagrin him the more. 
_ Nevertheleſs, Plutarch tells us, that Titus Flaminius, © 
Who gaingd that Battle, was more offended at * 

Alcæus's Verſes than Philip, becauſe the Ode men- 

. tioned the Alolians before the Romans, and ſeemed #® 


us by Plutarch: 5 | 
= This leafieſs barileſs Trunk, O Paſſinger 
ds erefted as a Gibbet for Ae ohh 
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thereby to give the Atolians the chief Honour of 3 
the Victory. Philip deſended himſelfagainſt Alceus's 
Song by another; the Subſtance of it is thus given 


; 5 ALCAUS. or 
1 'F W are told likewiſe of one Alceus a Meſ- 
1 kek who lived in the Reign of Veſpaſian, and in 
that of Titus. T know not which of theſe Alcæuss 


* ſuffered a very remarkable Kind of Death for his 
: Lewdneſs. 'This Epitaph is given us s by Vs Vaſſius. 


Abinfee cho oö rec, & C. 


a | 
9 This is Alcæuss Tomb, who died by a Radiſh, 
8 | The Daughter of the Earth, and Puniſher of A- 


dulterers. 


Tux meaning is, that Matic ſuffered. the Pa- 
Cc _ Niſhment of Adulterers, which conſiſted in a cer- 
„ _ tain manner of impaling; they thruſt one of the 
3 3% — largeſt Radiſhes they could find up the Adulterer's 
3 Fundament,“ or for want of Radiſhes they made 
uſe of a E iſh with a very large Head, as the Scho- 
1 liaſt of Juvenal informs us on theſe Words of the 
1 tenth Satire; | 


— Wm Maæcbos et Mugilis intrat, 
be Mullet enters ſome behind. 
— THrs helps us to underſtand the Menace of 
© Cartullus, 

3 Ah tum te rum, & Ce 


Ah ! wretched Thou, and born to luckleſs Fate 
Who art diſcover'd by the unſhut Gate! 


II once, alas! the jealous Huſband come, 


, or the Sea-Filh, is thy Doom. 
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A NACREOX, a merry Greet, wanton and 


amorous, was born at Teos, a City y and Sea- 
Port of Dia, but of what Parents is not agreed a- 
mong Authors; ſome calling his Father's Name 
Scythinus, others Eumelus, and others Parthenius or 
| Ariftocritus ; : his Mother's Name was Eetia. Ma- 
dam Dacier endeavours to prove from Plato, that 
he was a Kinſman of Plato's, and conſequently 
ally'd to the Codride, the nobleſt Family in Athens; 
but this ConjeQture cannot be ſupported, The 
time of his Birth was about the ſecond Year of the 
fifty fifth Olympiad, and the twenty ninth before 
che Death of Cyrus. 
_ AGREEABLE to this Account, this Writer 
was about eighteen Years of Age, when Harpagus 
the General of Cyrus came with an Army againſt 
the confederate Cities of the Ionians and olianss 
The Mileſians immediately ſubmitted themſelves, 
but the Phocæans, a brave People, finding they 
were too weak to withſtand the Enemy, rather 
choſe to abandon their Country than their Liberty, 
and getting a Fleet together, tranſported themſelves 
and Families to the Coaſt of France, where being 
hoſpitably received by Nannus the King of the 
Country, they built Marſeilles. The Teians ſoon 7 
followed this generous Example, as Herodotus in- 
forms us; for Harpagus having made himſelf Maſ- 
ter of their Walls by the Advantage of his Earth - 
works, they unanimouſly went on board their 
Ships, and failing into Thrace, fixed themſelves in 
the City Abdera ; where they had not been long, 
before the Thractans, jealous of their new Neigh- 


bours, endeavour'd to give them Diſturbance. And 
2— in 
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in theſe Conflicts, it ſeems to be that Anacreon loſt 
thoſe of his Friends whom he celebrates in his Epi- 
grams. It was alſo in this Place, that he compo- 
ſed his fifty ninth Ode, which one may Conjecture 
do be wrote whilſt he was yery young. Vo 

Wi are not to expect many Particulars of the 

Life of this Poet, becauſe he ſeems to have been a 
_ profeſſed Deſpiſer of all Buſineſs and Concerns of 
the World. It is certain, that Wine and Love 
had the Diſpoſal of all his Hours. And if to di- 


vert himſelf, he engaged in fo delightful a Study as 


Poetry, perhaps his Intention was rather to pay his 
Reſpects to ſome other Deities, than to compli- 
ment the Muſes. Ovid himſelf, tho' one of the 
freeſt Livers upon Record, yet could cenſure Ana- 


creon's Verſes as of a looſer Humour than his own. 


Quid niſi cum multo Venerem confundere Vino 
Pracepit Lyrici Teia Muſa ſenis. 


Vin with Bacchus madly to confound, 
Was all the Wiſe Advice the Teian Lyre could 


ſound, 


From Abdera, we find * took a Yomnas: to : 
the Court of Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos, as he is 
called, thro' the Politeneſs and good Fortune of its 
Prince, one of the gayeſt and moſt flouriſhing in 


Aſia, A Perſon of Anacreon's Character could not 


chuſe but meet with a welcome Reception, where- 


ever Wit and Pleaſure were eſteemed; and ac- 


cordingly we find by the Ancients, that he was ſo 
highly honoured by Polycrates, as not only to be 
admitted a Partner of his Friendſhip, but even of 


his moſt ſecret Counſels. It was here he become 


Mob lov en mour'd 
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enamour'd of the beautiful Bathyllus, whoſe Pic- 
ture he has fo finely drawn in his twenty ninth 


Ode. 


Nom aliter, &. Fr. Epod. 14. 


Thus ſoft Anacreon for Bathyllus burn” d, 


And oft his Love he ſadly mourn'd ; 
He to his Harp did various Grief rehearſe, 
And wept in an unpoliſh'd Verſe, 


To this Minion a celebrated Statue was refed 


at Samos, by Pohcrates. Apulcius has given us a 


Deſcription of it. Maximus Tyrius mentions 


another favourite Youth named Smerd:as, the Son 


of a Thracian Prince, and preſented to Polycrates by 
ſome Grecian Pyrates. lian reports, that Poly- 


trates was fo jealous of this laſt Amour, as to order 

the Boy to be ſhaved, and that Anacreon compoſed 

an elegant Poem upon the Occaſion, tho* we have 
nothing now but the remembrance of it remaining. 


BESIDES theſe two, he was in love with the 
fair Cleobulug. He had like to have killed him in 
the Arms of his Nurſe, by rudely joſtling of her as 
he reeled one Day through the Streets, when he was 


in his Cups; and not content with this, he abu- 
ſed the Child with railing Language. The Nurſe 


wiſhed he might one Day commend him more 
than he had then abuſed him. Her Wiſhes were 


fulfilled 3 for Clecbulus grew to be a beautiful 
Youth. Anacreon fell in love with him, and wrote 


ſeveral Verſes in his Commendation. lian in- 


deed is very angry if we ſuſpect Anacreon of any 
Diſhoneſty towards the train of fine Boys whom 


he admired ; but the general Cry runs fo loud a- 
gainſt him in this Point, that the Ampatation muſt 


die heavy. up his Memory. . 
8 25 . 
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.I.... 35 
Ix we may believe Stobœus, he was no leſs a 
Philoſopher in his Contempt of Riches, than he 
was a Poet in his Love of Pleaſures. That Author 

relates, that Anacreon having received five Talents 
of Gold as a Preſent from Polycrates, could not 
ſleep for two Nights ſucceſſively; ſo that not be- 
ing willing to loſe his Reſt in fo bad a Cauſe, he 
fairly carried back the Treaſure, and told his Pa- 
tron, that however conſiderable the Sum might 
be, it was not an equal Price for the trouble of 

Keoping it. A very uncommon Behaviour in a 

Oet. | = „ NS 
HERMISIONAX, as he is cited in Athenæus, 
gives an Account of Anacreon's Amours with Sap- 
pho; but Athenzus himſelf refutes the Story, by 

_ obſerving that Sappho and Anacreon could not poſq 
ſibly be Contemporaries ; the Lady living unde 

Ahattes Father to Creſus, and the Gentleman 
under Cyrus and Pely-rates, Mr. Bayle remarks\ 
upon this Occaſion, that Sappho and Anacreon are 

=> fo very much alike in their Humours and in their 

Way of Writing, that it is ſomewhat difficult to 

diſtinguiſh the one from the other: Tis pity, ſays 

be, that they were not Contemporaries; for if 


ALS 


they had, they ought to have been Huſband and 
Wife, that ſo the World might have ſeen the Ef- 
* fect of two ſuch amorous and delicate Souls. 

Ho w long Anacreon continued at Samos, is un- 
certain; but it is probable the Friendſhip of Po- 
crates, and the Splendor of his Court, had Influence | 
enough to detain him there the greateſt part of his 
Reign. This Opinion alſo ſeems confirmed by | 
Herodotus, who aſſures us that Anacreon of Teos was | 
with that Prince in his Chamber, when he re- 
ceived a Meſſage from Orætes Governor of Sardys, 
by whoſe treachery Polcrates was ſoon after be- 


1 trayed 


cruel Death the yy of an uninterrupted Happi- 


1 


moſt virtuous and learned Princes of his Time; 
| who, as Plato aſſures us, ſent the moſt obliging 


| over the Ægean. The ſame Philoſopher, who re- 
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trayed and inhumanely crucified, ſatisfying by his 


neſs. ; | $ 
IT ſeems to have been a little before this re=. |" 

markable Accident, that our Poet left Samos and 

ved to Athens, having been invited thither by 
Fipparchus the eldeſt Son of Piſſſtratus, one of the 


Letters with a Veſſel of fifty Oars, to convey him 


the wiſe Anacreon 3 Which is the Foundation of 

Monſieur Fontanelle's ingenious Dialogue, where 

he brings in Anacreon and Ariſtotlè diſputing the 
Prize of Wiſdom, and gives the Advantage to the 


of Harmodius and Ariſtagiton, he returned to his 
native Country Teos, (for after the Death of Cyrus 


BY Hy mis, and Iambics. Some Writers honour him 
with the Invention of the Lyre. oHjzPoems that 


lates this, does Anacreon the Honour to ſtyle him 


Poet. 
Bur Hipparchus being lain by the Conſpiracy 


the Teians had been ſuffered to reinhabit their 
Country unmoleſted ; ) here he remained till the 
Revolt of Hiſtiæus, on which account, as Suidas 
tells us, he was obliged once more to fly to Aldso- 
ra, where he died. As his own Verſes confeſs 
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his great Age (tho not the Effects of it) ſo Lucian ÞJ © 
reckons him among the long Livers, allowing 925 
him fourſcore and five Years. TJ 


Bur a {mall Portion of his Works has eſcaped 
e Malice of Time; for beſides his Odes and 
pigrams that ſtill remain, he compoſed Elegies, 
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are extant, conſiſt chiefly of drunken Catches, 
| Bacchanalian Songs, and Application and Strokes 


of Love to both Sexes, wro in the lonick © 
YC 2 Dialect. 
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Dialect. How auch he was the Delight bot 
of the Ancients and Moderns, appears ſufficiently 
from thoſe extravagant Praiſes they have beſtow- 


ed upon him. Horace remembers him with Honour. 


1 Nec fi quid olim, &c. L. 4. Od. 9. bo es ds I") 
x] We read Anacreon's wanton Toys, 3 9 
N 


Wbilſt they our Paſſions gently move; = 
No Envy blaſts, no Agedeſtroys, el Ir 
N And Sappho's charming Lyre: N 
By Preſerves her foft Deſire, . 8 1 4 
+ \ And tunes our raviſh'd Souls to Love. 6 . 
* TIIS Writer had a delicate Genius, and there 
are inexpreſſible Charms and Graces in his Poetry. * 

* The Verſes of Anacreon, ſays Scaliger, are {weeter E 


12 1 
for one of the greateſt Maſters, both * the Art of 
! Complaiſance "and in the Softnet of Expreſſion. 3 
His Beavty, ſays Mis. 7: Fevore, and chiefelt , 
*F* Excellency lay in imitating Nature, and in fol 
4! lowing Reaſon; he preſented not to the Min 
any Images but what were noble and natural, and 

>| always took great care to ayoid the Points, which 
were introduced in the latter times contrary tod 
the Practice of the beſt ancient Poets. The Odes 
D of Anacreon, ſays Rapin, are Flowers, Beauties, 
1 E and perpetual Graces ; it is familiar to him to 
X-, write what's natural and to the Life, he having an | 
: &$= Air fo delicate, ſo eaſy, and ſo graceful, that a- .Þ 4 
( mong all the Ancients, there is nothing compar- FF 

able to the Method he took, nor to that kind off 
Writing he followed. He flows foft and eaſy, 
L 


8 than Indian Sugar; he paſſed among the Greeks 5 8 


every where diffuſing the Joy and Indolence of. 
his Mind thro' his Verſe, and tuning his Harp to 
the ſmogth and 2 Tem 200 of his Soul. 
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Bur no one has given a juſter Character of 


5 them, as taught to ſpeak by Mr. Cowley, 
A! thy Verſes fofter far 


Dan the es Feathers are 
» - 76 my Wings or of my Arrows, 


ho 


2, raceful, Cleanly, Smooth, or Round, 
* All with Venus? Girdle bound. 


3 Taz Manner of his Death was very extraor- 
_= dinary; for they tell us he was choaked with an 


_ unlucky Grape-Stone, which flipped down, as he 
75 Was Tegaling on ſome new Wine. This remark- 
1 ble End, altogether as odd as his way of Life, has 
given an excellent Subject to his Succeſſors in 
2 oetry. Among, the reſt our incomparable Mr. 
2 - Cowley, who has ſo happily imitated the Style and 
Manner of Anacreon, has farther repaid bis Obli- 
2 - fations by honouring him with an Elegy in his 
„own Strain. The Concluſion is very grave and 
ſerious, and the moſt fortunate 1 in the World for 
- - the Occaſion... > 5 


* O grieues me when J fee what Fate 
2 on the beſt of Mankind wait, 
Poets or Lovers let them be; 

5 5 2716 neither Love nor Poeſie | 

Can arm againſt Deaths ſmalleſt Dart 

The Poet's Head, or Lover's Heart. 
| 9 But when their Life i in its Decline, 
| Touches th? inevitable Lme; 
All the World's mortal to them then, 

And Mine is Aconite to Men. 

May, in Death's Hand the Grape- ſtone proves, | 
: 1 As flrong.as Fender. is in Jove's. 
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his Writings, than that little God that inſpired * 
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i lic my Mother's Doves and Sparrows. * 
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thOlympiad. HisFamily was of the loweſt Deſcent, 


Lady, who inſtructed him in the Art of Poetry, 


he Magittracy of Thebes : It happened that he was 


be ſung by a Chorus of Men at publick Feſtivals * 
ſtrumental Muſick. 


Was bar; but when Pindar was grown up and 


his antick Gambols, and made it his Buſineſs tos 


PINDAR. +4 


V D A K. 


Tu prince of the Lyrick Poets 1 was a Native 


of Thebes in Bœotia; he was Contemporary with 
Aſchylus, and began to flouriſh about the ſeventy 


hisF 1 5 being one Scopelinus a Piper, tho ſome call 
him Diaphantus: His Mother's Name was Myrtts | 
or Myrto, tho? it is more lik cely this was a Greek 


and was Miſtreſs to Corinna, who obtained from 
Pindar the Prize in a Contention of Verſe before 


born at the Solemnity of the Pythian Games g 
which ſeemed tg pregigt the Honours they were 
afterwards to receive by his Compoſitions : : for it 
ſeems the Conquerors in the Grecian Games, 
theOlympich, the Ithmick, the Pythian and Nemzan, 
ſcarce, valued their Honours and Wreaths of Vice 
tory, if they were not crowned with his never- 
fading Laurels, and immortalized by his celeffial + 
Song. Theſe Odes of Victory were compoſed to 


and Meetings, aſſiſted with the Advantage of 1 in- 


Many ſtrange Events are ſaid to have happen- 
ed at the time of his Birth; the Nymphs it ſeems : 
danced, and the God Pan friſced about when he 


applied imſelf to write, that rural Deity left off 


learn and to ſing the new Poems. We are told 
as an Omen of his future Greatneſs, that as he 
flept one day in the Fields, when he was a little 
Boy, a Swarm of Bees found him and fed him 
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his Tutor in the Art of Poetry. Mus therefore 


B 
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with Contempt, the Magiſtrates of Thelen :jlotted 
the Prize of Poetry to Corinna before him, tho! * 
the Lady's Charms it is ſuppoſed had ſome In- 
fluence upon the Judges to hisDiſſervice, for ſhe is 
_ repreſented à the grcateſt Beauty vine Time, 
This Indignity did not diſcouraze Hiero, the fa- : 
mous King of Gyr acuje from ne Pindar's 


bes e, 
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with their Honey ; this Accident determined him, 

no doubt, to the Study of Poetry. -Þ 
IT is ſuppoſed that the Meanneſs of his F 1 1 

Fortune, deprived him of the Advantages ariſing 

' from a learned Education; fo that his Accom- 


pliſhments were chiefly owing to the Bounty of 
Nature, tho' one Laſus Hermimnes is mentioned as 


remarks, that Pimdar uſed to brag, that Nature 
was the onlyGuide he followed in-Poetry ; whereas 
his drudging Rivals were oblig'd to Art, to which 
he had no regard. On this account he uſed to 
compare himſelf to the ſoaring Eagle, 5nd the 
creeping Tribe of Poets to baſe croaking Ravens. 
THE States of Grcec adored him almeſ it with 
divine Honours, they admitted him a Share with 
the Gods in their Gif” and Oblations : The 
Oracle at Delphos commanded the People to pre- 
ſent Pindar, a Proportion of their Firſt Fruits. 
He uſed to fit in that Temple on an iron Stool, 
to recite his Verſes to the Honour of Apollo This 
Stool was to be ſeen there a long time after his 
Death. He chanced to diſoblige his Countrymen 
the Thebans, who laid a ferirec Fine upon him for 
favouring and applauding the Athemrans, who 
were Enemies to the Thelan State: But the City 
of Athens made him a Preſent of double the value 
of his Fine, and erected a Statue to his Honour. 
To gratify their Revenge, and to mortify him 


| Muſe | 


Muſe in celebrating his Victories in the Grecian 1 
Games. This Prince won the Prize in the Horſe- _ x 
race in the Olympic Games; he did the ſame in the 


Pythic, and was alſo Victor in the Chariot Courſe, =. 
|} "Theſe Succeſſes were magnificently ſung by the 2] 
Poet, who, tho' Digreſſions take up more t aan 
three Fourths of his Odes, yet beſtowed the high- 91 
e.ſt Praiſes upon his Patron, to whom he aſcribes 
all the Virtues of a wiſe and excellent Prince. 1 
Hk made it his Prayer to the Gods, that they 


would beſtow upon him all the Happineſs that | 
Man was capable of; they oblig'd him therefore 1 
with an eaſy and ſudden Death, for he died at -*, 
once as he lean'd upon the Knees of a favourite 
Boy in the publick Theatre. But it ſeems his 
poetic Genius exerted it ſelf after his Death, for 
Piaunſanias relates, that a few Nights before he ex, 
pired, the Goddeſs Proſerpine appeared to him 
with an angry Look, and complain'd that ſhe was 
the only Deity he had not celebrated in his Verſes, 
Pindar dying ten Days after, appeared to an old 
Woman with a Copy of Verſes, in honour of 
that Goddeſs, which ſhe preſerved by writing 
them down, His Relations were highly reſpected 
after his Deceaſe ; the Lacedæmonians at the taking 
of Thebes ſaved the Houſe of Pindar, which upon 
a like Occaſion was preſerved alſo by Alexander 2; 
the Great, and the Ruins of this Houſe were to 
de ſeen at Thebes in Pauſanias's time, who lived «* þ 
under Antoninus the Philoſopher, „ 
* THE Works of Pinder which Time has ſpared 
conſiſt of four Books of Odes or Triumphal 
Hymns; he is faid to have written Tragedies, ' ©** 
Pzans, Dithyrambs, Epicks, Epigrams, and o- 
ther Poems in the whole ſeventeen diſtindt Works: R| 
the Dialect he uſed was the Dorich, with a ſmall 2 1 6 
„ | .q I,  $24> 4 Mlixtgh, f 0 
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Mixture of the nich. His Verſes are termed 
1 ue, perhaps, fays Vaſus, becauſe theſe Poems 
e are certain {mages of Things; for though they 
N do not imitate Actions, yet they imitate the Affec- 
tions and Manners; his Odes are all Panegyrics 
upon the Victors in the Olympic, Pythic, Nemean 


and Ibmian Games, He was uſed to be hired 


upon theſe Occaſions; to this purpoſe there is a 

N Story, that when Pytheus had conquer'd in the 
Mmean Games, his Friends applied themſelves to 
Pindar for a Triumphal Poem; but he inſiſting 

upon too high a Price, they reſented it, and told 
Arat him they could buy a Statue in Copper for the 
[Y {| [fame Money. However, upon ſecond Thoughts 
q they complied with his Demand, concluding, that 


an Image of the moſt durable Metal. 


4 Ia 
4 


Parts, and loſing the Numbers. In the Separa- 
tion of the Parts, the Tranſitions muſt be loſt, 
and in lofing the Numbers the Poetry dies; and 
therefore his greateſt Judges are contented with 
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particular Excellencies ; for that prodigious Ele- 


ces, that boundleſs Scope of Thought, and that 
daring Liberty of Figures and of Meaſures, are as 
likely to deter a Critick, as anImitator : HisPega- 
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the Verſes of Pindar would convey the Memory 
12 their Friend farther down to Poſterity, than 


THE Spirit of Pindar's Poetry is ſo ſublime, 
and the Beauty ſo peculiar, that it is impoſſible to 
make an Abſtract of them, becauſe we cannot _ 
155 the Beauties without ſeparating the 


giving bim the general Title of Prince and Father 
of Lyr:ques, without entring into the Search of his 


WV vation of Spirit, that amazing Beauty of Senten- 


fus, as Mr. Cowley ſays, Flings Mriter and Reader 
too, that fits not ſure, But notwithſtanding the 
Difficulty of his Character, ſome Men of Emi- 
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deur of the Diction is inimitable in this Poet, and 


| Pindar can never be juſtly known, but from him- 


{ Pindar and Sophocles, ſays Longinus, like a now 


times the Heat is unhappily extinguiſhed : The 


oy” Divine, the Great, and the moſt Sublime. Plato calls 


C the Great, and Aibenæus the mol Sublicas, 
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nence have ventured to enter more particularly iu 


_ 
THE Harmony of the Numbers and the Gran- 


ſelf. In his Numbers we are ſometimes above the 
Clouds, ſometimes deſcending, ſometimes ſwim-4 
ming in a direct Courſe, riſing by little, ſinking - 
as gradually, carried aloft as quick as Lightning by & 
ſuch Rapidity of Meaſures as agitate the Soul, and 1 
make the Paſſions keep time with the mo 


Fire, carry every thing before them, though The 


Magnificence of his Enthuſiaſm, his Sentiments 
and E. Figures, his molt happy Copiouſneſs of 4h 
Things a and Words, his peculiar Torrent of Elo- E 
quence, made Qulintilian eſteem him the Prince, 2 
| and that by far, of all the Lyric Poets. This, 
ſays he, was the reaſon Horace Juſtly thought he 
was never to be imitated. 
BESIDES the Beauty of his Numbers, this } 
Poet is no leſs eminent for his Moral and Divine 
Maxims. The Uſefulneſs of his Poetry recom- il 
mends him to the Votaries of Religion and Learn- 2. n 
ing. His Hymns are continued Leſſons of Morali- d \ f 


ty, recommending to us one Virtue or another, as 
Juſtice, Hoſpitality, Peace, and Piety, Prudence 
and Contentedneſs, Fortitude, Veracity, Innocence, 
_ Aﬀability, Emulations after Goodneſs, and ſuch j 
like. His Erudition and Grandeur of Poetry made 
the Antients give him the Title of the /77/e/t, the 


{ttm the Wiſeſt pi the Divine, Æſchylus terms him 2 


ET DA 


2 


ed by Petronius. 


Qa ſudden, when one leaſt expects him, and at 
Bis is re-entry he never uſes any thing of Ceremony, 
that is, he takes no manner of care too make any .. 


Which is to follow, He took N much delight in 
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= TE Lord Bacon takes Notice, that it is pecu- 


liar to Pindar to ſtrike the Minds of Men, as it 
were with a Divine Scepter. He is great, ſays 
Rapin, in his Defigns, vaſt in his Thoughts, bold 
in his Imaginations, happy in his Expreſſions, and 
eloquent in his Diſcourſe ; but, he obſerves, his 


udgment, he gives himſelf too much ſwing, his 

anegyricks are perpetual Digreflions, where, 
rambling from his Subject, he carries the Reader 
From Fable to Fable, from Alluſion to Alluſion, 
From one Chimzra to another, for be has the 
moſt unbridled and irregular Fancy 1 in the World; 
but this Irregularity is one Character of the Ode, Y 
the Nature andGenius of it requiring Tranſports. “ 
He is the only Perſon among the Greeks,,that got \ | 
any Reputation by this ſort of Writing, for little | 
remains of the other nine STAR Poets, mention- _ 


4 Fac Vivacity hurries him ſometimes paſt his 


Le Fevre tells WK. that the Fi igures a ; ;| 
Pindar uſes are noble and great, but that they * | 


| have ſometimes the Air of the Dithyrambick ; that 
is, they are bold and raſh, which is by no means 
| agreeable to ſuch as love a correct Style. He 


adds, that Pindar is 2 grave and ſerious Author, 
but that he is too great an Admirer of what they : 
call Sentences ; that he very often loſes his Sub- '; 
Je, by reaſon of his long Digreſſions, and that 
after he has been upon the Ramble, he returns all 


Connection between his firſt Thoughts, and that 
E and lofty Expreſſions ; but this Fault, - 


C 


PTD one ſays 
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ſays 2 2 he ads to 3 1 Kue he 
thought it more glorious. to get _now and then a 
- Fall, than to be always groveling upon the Grounc. 


admirably in his Paraphraſe upon Pindar, but Lil 
then he was of a Genius equal to his Author; $111 
he has no Sentiment but what naturally riſes 
from the Original, and *is*every way worthy of 


venture upon the Experiment, he will only break. 48 
1 


Mx. Cowley, ſays Dr. Felton, has ſucceeded | 


the Theban Poet to have thought and ſung. But 
*tis a dangerous Enterprize, and too ſtrong for 
weak Heads to try the Heights, and fathom the 
Depths of his Flights; the Rapidity of his his Moti- 
on, the Torrent of his_Verſe, the ſudden Turns 5 
and Sallies of his Thought, require a Genius like 

his own to purſue them, while ſhallow Brains = 
| Eraw giddy in a Moment, and the firſt Step car- Þ } 
Ties them beyond their Depth, and huxxies them 
don the Stream. Horace hath given us fair = 
Warning; that if any Dabler in Poetry dares 


„ and give a New Name to ſome Room 
in Bedlam, I would: intimate the ſame Caution 
with reſpect to all the other celebrated Maſters of I 
Antiquity, though their Senſe doth not lie ſo- 
deep, and their F lights are not ſo bold. and vio- 
lent as Pindar's, that our ordinary Adventurers 
in Pindaric Paraphraſe and Tranſlation, may have 
ſome regard for their Reputation, if they have 
none for their Necks, and never beſtride the » 
| Muſe's Horſe, till they are ſure they can keep 
their Seat, till they can manage him with as 
much Strength and Dexterity as his old Maſters ; 
or, which is all one in plain Engliſb, till they can. 8 
write up to the Na and . of theis 
Authors. 
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FROM race therefore (who, notwithſtand- 


A ing his Emulation, has allowed Pindar his juſt 
| Praiſe) and from Mr. Cowley, who ſeems inſpired 


| cular Spirit and Genius of this Poet. 
Pindarum uiſquis ad, Sc. Od. 2. lib. 4. . 


2 
* 
7 


Pindar is imitable by none, 


- The Phonix Pindar is a vaſt Species alone. 


Who &er but Dædalus with waxen TENG would 
fly, 
And neither ſink too low, nor ſoar too high! ? 
"What could he who followed claim, 
But of vain Boldneſs the unhappy Fame; 
And by his Fall a Sea to Name? 


* Pindar's unnavigable Song, 
5 Like a ſwoln Flood from {me tit Mountain 
ny” pours along, 
. The Ocean meets with ſuch a Voices, 


From his enlarged Mouth as drowns the Ocean's 
N Woile. 


2 

2 3 

| Pindar does new rd and Figures ro, 

| Down his impetuous Dithyrambique Tide, 

Which in no Channel deigns tabide, 
Which neither Banks nor Dikes controul, 
Whether th' immortal Gods he ſings, 

In a no leſs immortal Strain, 

07 the great Acts of God. deſcended Kings, 

Who in his Numbers {till ſurvive and reign, 
Each rich embroider'd Line, 

S. Wer their triumphant Brows around 


8 his ſacred Hand is bound, 
ol e wel mer Laus Diadems outſhine, . 


* 5 Tra | a: — 5 


* 


7 


with Pindar's Muſe, we may enter into the parti- 
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Whether at Piſa's Race he pleaſe 


To carve in poliſh'd Verſe the Conquerors Images 5 


Whither the ſwift, the ſeilful, or the ſtrong, 


Be crowned in his artful, nimble, vigorous Sang: 
Whether ſome brave young Man's untimely. Fate: 


In Words worth dying for he celebrate 


Such mournful and ſuch pleaſing Words, 


= As Foy this Mother's, and his Mifreſs Grief” 


affords: 7 
He bids him live and grow in Fame, 
Among the Stars he ſticks his Name; 


The Grave can but the Droſs of him devour, 
So ſmall is Death's, ſo great the Poet's Power. 


TY 


Lo, how th' obſequious Nd, and ſwelling Air, 


The Theban Swan does upward bear 
Into the Walks of Clouds, where he does play, 


And with extended Wings opens his liquid Way. 
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MICHELUS: 
T SCHYLUS a Tragic Poet, an Atbenian, 


{T7 born in the Village of Eleufis, claimed the 


Honour of deſcending from the Original 


| Inhabitants of that Country. He was born in the 


fixty ninth Olympiad according to the Old Scho- Th 


liaft, but as Mr. Stanley, in his moſt accurate Edi- 
tion of this Author, makes out by diligent Compu- 


tation, and his Collection out of Selden's Marmora 
Arundeliana, in the ſixty third; which Account 
places him a Cotempozary with. Pindar. He was 

| ; % / the 
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the Son of Euphorion, and Brother of Cynegyrus and 


Aminias, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Bat- 


tle of mi „and the Sea-Fight of Salamis, and 
WAS 50 


A Aſchylu 


* 


* Felent in this Engagement. 34 
I this Action, we are told by Diodorus Siculus, 
that Aminias the Vounger of the three Brothers 


commanded a Squadron of Ships, and behaved 


with that Conduct and Bravery, that he ſunk the 
Admiral of the Perſian Fleet, and killed the com- 
manding Officer; for which his Countrymen diſ- 


tinguiſh'd him with a ſignal Reward, and after the- j 


Victory was obtained, preſented him-with the firſt 


Prize. To this younger Brother, our Poet was 


upon a particular Occaſion obliged for ſaving his 


Life; Zhan relates that Z/chylus being accuſed 
| by the Athenians for ſome blaſphemous Expreſſions 
| againſt the Gods, was aeeated for his Impiety, and 

to be ſtoned to Death; to prevent the Severity of 
this Sentence, Aminias with a happy Preſence of 
Mind drew his Arm from under his Cloak, and 


- ſhewed it to the Judges in open Court without a 


Hand, which he had Joſt at the Battle of Salamis 
in Defence of his Country: This Sight made that | 


Impreſſion upon the Judges, that ina grateful Me- 
mory of his good Services, our Poet was immed i- 
ately ordered to be diſmiſs'd unpuniſhed.. But 
though he eſcaped the Penalty of ſuffering, yet he 
reſented the Indignity of the: Proſecution, and. re- 


ſeolved to leave a Place where his Life had been in 
danger: He was the more fixed in this Reſolution, 
by receiving ſoon after another Affront; for the 


Judges of Compoſitions for the Theatre had pre- 


| ferred Sophocles, though a young Man, before him, 
an Simonides had won the Prize from him, by 


an Elegy he wrote upon the Battle of Marathon; 


g though Suidas gives another reaſon for Hisleaving | 


gfe Lats heal by 
ks Flies 


1 acting, the Seats and Galleries of the Houſe fell 
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; his S that while one of his Tragedies wn 


down, to the great Aſtoniſhment and Damage of 
the Audience. 
sc HV us retired to Sieih, and applied to 
the Court of Hiero, King of, that Ifland, the great , * 
Patron and Protector of Learning in that Age. 
This Prince had at that time laid the Foundation _- 
of a new City called Ana, which was celebrated 0 
by his new Gueſt, by a Tragedy of the ſame 
Name, in which he fo oretold the future Proſperity \Þ | 
and Magnificence of the Inhabitants of that riſing \- | 
| City. After he had lived at Gela in that Iſland [0 
for ſome Years, he died of a a Fracture > of his Scull, from | 
cauſed by an Eagle's letting, fallaa Tortoiſe out of «,5 2<e 
his Claws upon his bald Head. „The manner er of © 
his Death ſeems to be foretold by an Oracle, which 
being conſulted for that purpoſe, made anfwer,, 
that he ſhould dię by a Weapon from Heaven. 
Lis happened, according to Mr. — in the / 
xty ninth Year of his * e. He had the Honour 
of 2 pompous 12 . the Sicilians, who 
buried him near the River Gela, and the Tra- 
gedians of the Country perform'd Plays and The- 
atrical Exerciſes at his 'Tomb. Upon it was in- 
ſerib'd an Epitaph af aur. Verfes, which he made 
himſelf a ſhort time before his Death. N. 


Eſchylus, Euphorion's Son, whom Athens Joe: | 
Lies here interr'd on Gela's 755 Shore- 20 
| The Plains of Marathon his Worth record, 

Aud Heaps of Medes that fell beneath his Sword. || 


 Escnvyrv s, it is ſaid, wrote fixty fix Dra- 
ma's (being Victor in thirteen) an 1 — Satires-; 
there remain no more than ſeven of his T ere b1s_TLage- 


dies 3 P de ws.” P Tharp Centure of of f 
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> T fome Criticks, he muſt be allowed to have been 
the Father of the Tragick Art, and introduced a 
Regularity upon the Stage, that was unknown to 
thoſe that went before him. In the Times of 
Theſis his Predeceſſor, there was no publick The- 
atre fix'd to act upon, the Strollers drove about 
rom Place to Place in a Cart. He furniſh'd his 
Actors with Maſques, ſo that they left off their 
Dawbings of Le and Soot ; he dreſs'd his Players 
ſuitable to the Characters they were to repreſent, _ 
3 and introduced the Bu/iin, to make them appear 
ON the more like Heroes. So that . in his Art 


1 * Poetry, obſerves juſtly, Ae Fig — ; | 
Mer Æſchy us the different Perſons plac'd, | ; 
And with a better Maſque his freak gracd;. 3 


Upon a Theatre his Verſe expreſs d, 
And ſboto d his Hero, with a Buſkin dreſs d. 


T r1s Sentiment was borrow” d from Hrace i in 
his Art of Poetry, ä 


Pe bung Perſanæ, Sc. 
* To avoid ſhocking his Audience, he contrivet 
all the killing Work and bloody Incidents in his 
Plays, to be tranſacted behind the Scenes. In this 
Infancy of Tragedy, it was one of the principal 
\ Deſigns of it, to infuſe Terror into the Audience. 
This Art was ſo well underſtood by this Poet, 
that, as the Story is told of him, when his Epime- 
aides appeared upon the Stage, and he had intro- 
duced a Chorus of frightful Furies, the People 
were ſo —_— that the Children fell into Fits, 


and the Dig. belli omen miſcarried upon the 
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thoſe of Sophacles and Euripides, were enrolled with 


the Laws, and made Part of their Statute Book. 


Longinus has judg'd in favour of him, that he had \, 
' a noble Boldneſs of Expreſſion, and that his Ima- 


ginations were lofty and heroic. It is certain, 
that he affected pompous Works, and that his Senſe 


too often was obſcured by Figures, that his Epi- 


thets were for the moſt part bold and daring, as 
ſavouring too much of his former Profeſſion, that 
of 2 Soldier : But notwithſtanding theſe Imperfec- 


3 tions, the Value of his Writings after his Deceaſe 

Z was ſuch, that his Countrymen ordained an equal 
| Reward to thoſe Poets, who could alter his Pla 
to be acted on the Theatre, with thoſe whoſe Pro- 


ductiens were wholly new and of their m. 
Ravi N remarks, that Aſchylus had ſcarce any 


Principle for Manners, and for the Decencies. His 
Fables are too ſimple, the Contrivance wretched, 


the Expreſſion obſcure and intricate : One can 


| ſcarce underftand any thing of his Tragedy of 


Agamemnon, but becauſe he believed that the Secret 


of the Theatre is to ſpeak pompouſly, he beſtowed 
all his Art on the Words, without any regard to 
the Thoughts. He is ſublime and lofty to Extra- 
: vagance; he never ſpeaks in cold Blood, and ſays 
the moſt indifferent Things in a Tragick Huff; V 
' likewiſe in the Images that he draws, the Colours 
are too glaring, and the Strokes too groſs. The 


Author of the Journal de Scavans obſerves, that 
he is a Poet ſo hard to be underſtood, that even 
Salmaſius, who was an excellent Critick, and 


| whoſe chief Delight lay in clearing the difficult 
Places of the moſt abſtruſe Authors, was migh. _ 


tily puzzled and perplex'd at the Difficulties 
he met with in this Pget, which gave him 
ge occaſion 
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© occaſion in one of his Books to fay, that this | 


Greet Writer was more obſcure than the Scripture 


it ſelf, He goes on and ſays, that #/chylus in his 


Style flies ſo very high, and uſes ſuch lofty Ex- 


preſſions, that this ſeems to be the only reaſon of 
his having the Character of being a Drunkard ; as if 


his Diſcourſe proceeded rather from the Fumes 
of Wine than from ſolid Reaſon. Mr. Dryden 


Blood, but was always in a Rapture and in Fury 


or (to run off as madly as he does from one Simi- 
\ ] litude to another) he was always at high Flood of 


e 
mark of the Scene. NID AN Cuy 


* 
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SOPHOCLES, 
A TRAGICK Poet bo rn at Athens about the 


fourth Year of the ſeventieth Olympiad. He 


was called the New Syren, the Flower of Poets, and 


: the Bee, from the Sweetneſs of his Speech. His 


Father's Name was Sophilus, a Man of a Me- 


chanick Profeſſion, who yet ſpared from the Nar- 


rowneſs of his Fortune ſufficient to beſtow the 


| moſt polite Education upon his Son: This Citi- 


zen had the Friendſhip and Efteem of Pericles 


and the Chief Magiſtrates, and by that means in- 
troduced his Son into the Company of the princi- 


| pal Youths, who were delighted with his Wit, and 
| eſteemed it a Happineſs to be in the Number of 

77 
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aſſures us, that Æſchylus writ nothing in cold 


with his Audience. The Inſpiration was ſtill 
upon him, he was ever tearing it upon the Tripos, 


Paſſion, even in the dead Ebb, and an ſt Water- 


a” 
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 SoPHOCLES was but a Boy when Azrxes in- 
vaded Greece, but when that Expedition, which 

| fo terrified the Country was defeated, and the 
proud Perſian was obliged to fly ignominiouſly - 
home, Sophocles, who was then at Salamis, contri- 
| buted to celebrate that Victory, and putting him- 
ſelf at the Head of a Company of noble Youths, 
all naked and anointed with Oil and Perfumes, 
while they ſung a Triumphal Pæan, he directed 
the Meaſures with his Harp. - _ 5 
HE applied himſelf to the compoſing of Tra- 
gedies when he was very young: This Accom- 
pliſhment he learned under the Inſtruction of 
A ſchylus, and he ſo ſucceſsfully improved in the 
Tragick Strain, that he carried the Prize from 
his Maſter upon the publick Stage; Plutarch . 
gives a particular Account of this Adventure in 
the Life of Cimon. This Athenian General under- 
{tanding that Theſeus the Son of Ægeus, when he 
fled from Athens, and took refuge in the Ifle of 
Scyros, was here ſlain by Lycomedes upon certainSuſ- 
picions, endeavoured to find out where he was bu- 
ried ; for the Oracle had commanded the Athe- 
nians to bring home his Aſhes, and to honour him 
as an Hero, Cimon could not for a long time 
learn where he was interred, for thoſe of Scyros 
diſſembled the knowledge of it, and were not 
willing he ſhould fearch ; but at length, after di- 
ligent Inquiry, found out the Tomb, and then 
carried the Reliques in his Admiral Galley, and 
with great Pomp and Shew brought them into 
| Athens, four hundred Years after Theſeus firſt left 
that Country. This Act got Cimon the Hearts of 
the People, who received the Diſcovery with great 
Joy and abundanceof Thanks. To . and _ 
perpetuate the Memory of this Deed, and their 
Vol. I ET denig 
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74. Lives of th GRECIAN POETS. | 
Senſe of it, they appointed that memorable Deci- 
ſion of Victory between the two Tragedians 
A ſchylus and Sophocles ; for the latter having writ 
the firſt Play, being yet very young, the Applauſe 


of the Threatre was divided, and the Spectators 
ſided into Parties. To determine this, Apheſion, 


Who was at that time Archon, would not caſt 
Lots who ſhould be Judges, but when Cimon and 


the other Commanders with him came into the _ 


Theatre to ſee the Iſſue of the Contention, after 
they had performed the uſual Rites to the God of 
the Feſtival, the Archon came to them, and made 
them ſwear (being ten in all) to ſpeak their Judg- 
ments in this Diſpute according to Equity and 

Honour. And ſo being ſworn Judges, he made 
them all fit down to give a deciſive Sentence. 


The Contention for Victory grew warm, and |? 
both ſides ambitiouſly ſtrove who ſhoul: get the Þ|: 
Suffrages of ſuch honourable Judges ; but the Vic- | 


tory was at laſt adjudged to Sophocles, which 
Aſchylus took fo ill that he left Athens. What a 
killing Blow muſt this be to Z/chylus to ſee im- 
ſelf vanquiſhed by a firſt Eſſay, he, a Veteran, 
covered over with Glory, and proud of ſeveral 
FF vn TN 
Uro this Succeſs of Sophocles, and many ex- 
traordinary Inſtances of Wiſdom which the Peo- 
ple obſerved in him, they thought he was the pe- 
culiar Care of ſome Deity, that inſpired him with 
_. uncommon Knowledge, and attended upon him 
in all his Actions, ſo as to work Miracles, and 
bring about wonderful Events. Plutarch in the 
Life of Numa, ſays, it was a current Tradition 
that ÆAſculapius ſojourn'd with Sophocles in his 
Life-time, of which many Inſtances are told to 
theſe Days, and that being dead, another Deity 
„„ took 
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took care to perform his Funeral Rites. There 
is a Story told by Cicero, that a large Golden 
Goblet being ſtolen out of the Temple of Hercu- 
tes, Sophocles in a Dream ſaw the God himſelf tell- 
ing him who had done it. He diſregarded the 
'® Viſion once and twice, but it being repeated, he 


went to the Court of Areopagus, and gave Infor- 


mation of the Matter. The Areopagites ordered 
the Perſon whom Sophocles had named to be arreſt- 


ed. Upon Examination by Torture, he confeſſed 
the Fact, and reſtored the Goblet; from thence 


that Temple received the Name of Hercules the 
Diſcoverer. Apollonius of Dana in his Oration be- 
fore Domitian relates, that Sophocles had a Power | 
to check the Fury of the Winds, when they | 
threatned to waſte and blaſt the Fields. * 
THE Conduct of Sophocles in the Athenian State, 


raiſed him to the higheſt Honours and Advanta- 
ges in it; he had a warlike Genius, and was 


Joined in a Commiſſion with the Great Pericles, 


to reduce the Ifland of Samos that had rebelled. 


In the Execution of this Employment it was that 


Cicero gives the Account of the vicious Inclina- 


tion of this Poet in his Love of Boys; for obſerv- 
ing a beautiful Youth paſſing by, he fell to com- 
mending his Charms, and praiſing the Grace- 
fulneſs of his Perſon, which ſo offended Pericles, 
that he rebuked him, ſaying, a Man of his Cha- 
rafter ſhould have pure Eyes as well as clean 
Hands. He was certainly of an amorous Diſpo- 
ſition, for being old he was aſked, whether he 

could {till divert himſelf with the Fair Sex? G 

forbid, anſwer'd he, I am delivered out of the Hands 


5 furious a Maſter, and I eſteem it the greateſt 
ppineſs in the World. Yet he ſeems to have but 
an indifferent n of t in general, for 
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being aſked one day, why the Women he brought 


upon the Stage were Perſons of Virtue and Ho- 
nour, whereas Euripides introduced none but the 
Lewd and Infamous; he anſwered, that Euripides 
repreſents them as they really are, and [ forw them as 
they ought to be. 
Wes are told by Cicero in his Cato Major that 
i Sophacles, who lived to a very great Age. continued 
to write Tragedies to the ver 
ſioned a p ncident, for his Sons made a 
Complaint to the Judges againſt him, alledging, 


that the good old Man their Father did ſo wholly 


apply himſelf to this ſort of Study, that he never 
Tegarded the Concerns of his Family, and there- 
| fore they petitioned, that they would pleaſe to 
aſſigr: to him, being un Compos, aGuardian to look 
after the Eſtate ; but as ſoon as the old Gentleman 


heard this, he immediately produced his Oedipus 


Coloneus (which he had writ but a little before) 
Teciting it to the Judges, and then aſk'd them, 


whether they thought a Man, who had loſt his 
Senſes, could ever be the Author of that Work? The 


Judges preſently diſmiſs'd the Cauſe, ,acquitted the 


Father, and pronounced the Sons mad for accu- 


ſing him. 
He lived to a great Age, ds] is ſaid to have 


} been Victor four and twenty times. We are told 
by Halerius Maximus, that the laſt time he carried 


off the Prize, it was ſo ſurpriſing and unexpect- 
ed, that he died with the very Joy of it; though 


Lucian will have it, that he met with the ſame _ 
Death with Anacreon, and was choaked with a 
8 He chanced to die when the City 
ſof Athens was cloſely beſieged by the Lacedemonians, 
which hindered the Solemnity of his Funeral; 
oy Lyſander the Spartay General, being command- 
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laſt: This occa- 
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ed by a Viſion of the God Bacchus (the Patron of g 


Pragedians) to permit one of the chiefeſt of his 


Votaries to be buried; he ſuſpended the Attack of 


the City, and ſuffer'd the laſt Rites to be executed 


only remain to the preſent Time. 
TRAGEDY in the Original, ſignifies a Goat- 


Song, ſo termed from the Goat ſacrificed to Bac- 


chus, in whoſe honour Tragedy was uſed. This 
Poetry was firſt ated in the Vintage, which made 


to the Honour of this Illuſtrious and Divine Writer. 

TE Greateſt Part of the Works of this Greet 
Poet are loſt ; of one hundred and twenty, or 

twenty three Tragedies which he compoſed, ſeven. 


p 
* 
k 1 


# 


. \ 
the Grammarians derive the Name from the Lees 


of Wine in Greek Trux, and the compound Word 


in Ariſtophanes is Trugody, or the Lees Song, be- 
cauſe the Actors beſmear'd their Faces with the 
Lees of Wine. Athenzus informs us, that Tra- 


gedy and Comedy owed their Origin to Drunken 
Carouſes practiſed in {carimm a Village of Attica. 
_ Theſpis was the firſt who taught Tragedy accord- 
ing to Art, and it being at firſt no more than ex- 


tempore Songs, he augmented it with Dithyrambics. 


Aſclylus by adding a ſecond Perfon, introduced the 


Diverbium, or Dialogue, and fo leſſen'd the Cho- 
rus, as Ari/totle informs us. He was alſo the In- 


of the Chorus in the Dance. Sophacles added a 
third Perſon, found out the Ornament of the 


Tragic Scene, and made the Chorus, conſiſting 
only of twelve, to conſiſt of fifteen Perſons ; for 
this, he was thought to compleat Tragedy: Theſprs, 
ſays Diogenes, began Tragedy, M/chylus augment- 


ed it, and Sophocles brought it to perfection. Upon 


this account Boileau, in his Art of Poetry, draws 
him in this Character, 


r 
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ventor of the Stage, the proper Dreſs and Geſtures _ 
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Then Sophocles the Genius of his Age, 
| owe, the Pomp, and Beauty of the Stage; 


Ingaged the Chorus Song in every Part, 


And poliſh'd rugged Verſe by Rules of Art; 3 
Hie in the Greek did thoſe Perfections gain, 
Thich the weak Latin never would attam. 


THis great Reformer of the Stage has met 
with his Share of Applauſe from the Learned of all 


Ages. Tully calls him a Divine Peet, and Virgil 


in a particular manner diſtinguiſhes him by a 


Mark of Honour from all other Tragick Writers. 


Sela Sophocleo tua carmina digna Cothurno. 
MR. Barnes, in his Life of Euripides, makes 


and odd Obſervation upon this Expreſſion of Fir- 
8 gil's : + Though he beſtows, ſays he, ſo remarkable 
acCom Jliment upon Sephocles, and does not ſo much 


as mention Euripides, this is not ſo much owing 
to his own Opinion (for, as I have proved in the 
Annotations, he has frequently imitated him) as 
to the Reſtraint of Metre, ſince Euripides is a 


Word very improper for Heroic Verſe both in : 
Greek and Latin, The God of Verſe himſelf, the | 
 Delþhian Oracle, ſays Bayle, upon this occaſion 


was forced to ſubmit to the Laws of Quantity; he 
found no other Expedient than to renounce en | 


meter Verſe, and anſwer in Jambics, when he was 


to name Euripides; for Chærephen the Tragic Poet 


_ conſulting the Pythian God concerning his Friend 
Socrates, was anſwer'd in Iambics, Saphocles isWiſe, 


Euripides | is more Wiſe, but the Wiſeit of all Men 
is Szcrates, Euripides and Socrates are Names al- 


together unfit for heroic Verſe. Now, ſays he, 
who can fay it is of no great Importance to have 

one Name rather than another? Here is Euripides, 
Who had perhaps a greater Share in the Eſteem 


of 


r 
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of Virgil, and the reſt of the Poets at the Court 
of Augn/tus, than Sophveles ; he is, I fay, deprived 
of this Advantage, becauſe they could not 


bring his Name into their Hexameter, and on 
account of this Impoſſibility, they were forced to 
immortalize to his Prejudice, thoſe that were 

jucdged inferior to him, but the Laws of Verſe 
ö pleaded in their favour. It is certain, there was 
an Emulation highly carried between the two 
great Tragick Poets Sophocles and Euripides; it was 


next to an Impoſſibility, that two ſuch excellent 


Peooets aſpiring to the ſame Glory, ſhould live in real 
Friendſhip; and Athenæus relates ſome Particulars 
of their Quarrel, that do not much contribute to 
their Honour; but Mr. Barnes pretends, that 
though theſe two Poets were a long time at Vari- 
ance, yet at laſt they became good Friends. Sopho- 


cles expreſieda great Eſteem for Euripides when he 
heard the News of his Death; he ordered a Trage- 
dy to be acted, at which he appeared in Mourn- 


ing, and made his Actors lay aſide their Crowns, 


nor did he long ſurvive, dying, according to the 

beſt Accounts, in the very ſame Year, _ 
TE Difference between theſe two Poets 

ſeems to conſiſt in this, Sophocles outdoes his Rival 


in the Sublimity and Loftineſs of his:Expreflion; 
but Euripides excels him in Neatneſs and Com- 
pactneſs of 1 Sophacles from his Style ſeems to 
be rather a 
| Whereas the Style of Euripides favours more of the 


lan for Buſinefs than for Words; 


Scholar and the Orator : Sophocles preſerves the 
Dignity and the real Character of his Perſons ; 


Euripides did not ſo much conſult the Truth of 


his Manners, and their Conformity to common 
Life: Sopbzcles wiſely choſe the. moſt noble and 
generous Affections to repreſent, Euripides em- 

„„ ployed 
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the more effeminate and abject Paſſions. 


ploy'd himſelf in expreſſing the more diſhoneſt, 


Lex this Greek Poet is ſeverely handled by the 
French Critick Rapin ; he complains that he is too 
elaborate in his Diſcourſe, that his Art is not hid 
enough in ſome of his Pieces, it lies too open, and 
too near the Light; that he ſometimes becomes 


obſcure, by his too great Affection to be ſublime, 


and the Nobleneſs of his Expreſſion is injurious to 
the Perſpicuity; his Plots are not all fo happily 
unravelled as that of the Oedipus, The Diſcovery 


of the Ajax anſwers not the Intrigue. The Au- 


thor ought not to have ended a Spectacle of that 


Terror and Pity, with a dull and frivolous Conteſt 


about the Sepulcure of Ajax, who had then ſlain 
himſelf. Oedipus ought not to have been ignorant 
of the Aſſaſſination of the King of Thebes, the Ig- 


norance he is in of the Murder, which makes all 
the Beauty of the Intrigue, is not probable. This 


Tragedy receives better Quarter from Mr. Dryden; 
he ſays, that Oedipus was the moſt celebrated Piece 


of all Antiquity, that Sophocles, not only the grea- 


teſt Wit, but one of the greateſt Men in Athens, 
made it for the Stage at the publick Coſt, and 


that it had the Reputation of being his Mafter- 


piece, not only among the ſeven Tragedies of his 
that ſtill remain, but of the greater Number which | 
are periſhed. 5 . 


ll. 
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EURIPIDES, 


Rae. 


A Greek Poet, one of thoſe who excelled in 
Tragedy, was born in the firſt Year of the 


feventy fifth Olympiad in the Iſland of Salm, 


whither 


throw a 
As to Clito, it is ſaid ſhe was an Herb- woman; 


e $1 


whither his Father and Mother retired with ma- 


ny Athenian Families, a little before Azrxes inva- 
ded Attica. His Mother Clito was big with him 
when ſhe left her Country, together with her Huf- 


band, and was accidentally delivered the very Day 
that the Greeks defeated the Fleet of the Perſian 
King near the Iſland ; and it is pretended, becauſe 
that Victory was obtained near Euripus, the Child 
Clito brought into the World was called Euripides. 


Aneſarchus, the Father of this Poet, was an A- 
thenian of the Oengide Tribe, and of the People 


called Phile, and in all probability had ſuffered in | 
his own Country the Puniſhment of Bankrupts. 
They uſed in ſome parts of Attica to carry Perſons, 


who did not pay their Debts, into an open place, 
where oy were commanded to fit down and 
uſhel : This was a Mark of Infamy. 


Ariſtophanes aſſerts ſhe got her living by ſelling of 


Greens; and Valerius Maximus obſerves, that the 


Mother of Euripides, and the Father of Deme/thenes, 
were unknown even in their own Apes ; but the 
greateſt part of Authors agree that the former ſold 


Herbs, and the latter Knives. 


HowEveR, ſome will derive him ib a 


Family of Rank and Diſtinction. The Oracle of 


Abpolld was conſulted upon the Fate of Euripides, 
| while Clito was big with him, which ſeems to im- 


ply, that ſhe was not ſo mean as an Herb- 


woman ; for the Huſband of ſo ordinary a Perſon, 


would ſcarce trouble Apollo about the Fortune of 


a Child unborn. _ The Oracle returned this An- 
ſwer. VVV 


Ec rat od RIpoc, &c. 


7 
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Do thee Mneſarchus Fate a Son ſhall raiſe, = 
Mom Greece ſhall honour, whom the World ſhall 


praiſe ; 


And whoſe victerious Brow, the ſacred Crown ſhall 


MxNESARNCHus, ſays Agelliu, concluding 
that the Oracle implied his Son, when he grew up, 


ſhould win the Prize in the Olympick Games, took 
care to bring him up in the Exerciſe of Strength 
and Activity performed in thoſe Solemnities ; and 


when his Body was properly prepared, he took him 
to Olympia to try his Fortune: He was at firſk 
refuſed, becauſe they queſtioned his Age; he was 
_ afterwards admitted a Combatant in the Games of 
* Theſeus, and thoſe of Ceres, and was crowned. 
Pafſing afterwards from the Care of his Body to 
the Improvement of his Genius, he ſtudied under 
the moſt celebrated Maſters; he frequented the 
Lectures of Araxagoras for natural Philoſophy, 


and of Prodicus for Rhetorick ; ſome place him 


under Socrates for Moral Philoſophy, but that pro- 


bably is a Miſtake, for Socrates was younger than 


Euripides by almoſt thirteen Years ; and ſeems, 


fays Mr. Barnes, to have borrowed many Things 
from him, of whom he often makes honourable 
Mention, and that in Plato, We are told by 
lian, that Socrates ſeldom appeared at the The- 


atre, unleſs when Euripides the tragic Poet conten- 
ded with the new Tragedians, at which Time he 
"uſually attended; and when Euripides had the 


Conteſt in the Pyræum, he was alſo preſent, having 
a peculiar Eſteem for the Man, in regard both to 
his Wiſdom and the Excellence of his Compoſi- 
tions. Nor ſhould I wonder at this, tho' I were 
perſuaded the Philoſopher had no hand in the Pro- 
duction of the Poet, for the Tragedies of Euripides 
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from a natural Antipathy to their Company, or * 


j Sophocles hearing ſomebody ſay, that Euripides ha- 
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were ſo full of fine Morality, that they were infi- 
nitely pleaſing to Socrates ; for Euripides was pro- 
perly called the Dramatic Philoſopher, A FLEE | 
IT is obſerved, that in his Tragedies he took a 3 
particular Delight in uilifying the Fair Sex; he 
introduced the moſt vicious Women into his Plays, — | 
Sorcereſſes, Adultereſſes, Murtherers of Huſbands, \f 
and inceſtuous Characters, for which reaſon, he. 2 
obtain'd the Name of De Maman- Hater. He is By 
faid, according to Agellius, to have conceived a a ? 1 
violent Averſion to moſt of the Female Sex, either 367 | 


becauſe he had two Wives at the ſame time, (ſuch => } 
Practices being allowed by a Decree of the Athe- +" 
nians) and was thoroughly weary of his Conſorts. 4A 
Some rather believe, he had no more than one - 
Wife ata time, the Name of the firſt was Chærina, 
by whom he had three Sons; but her diſorderly | © 
! 
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Life obliged him to_repudiate her : The ſecond 
he married was at leaſt as lewd as the firſt ; I know- 
not which of the two it was he found one day 


with one of his own, Actors, but probably it was 7 
the laſt, ſince the Ignominy this expoſed him to, 

and the frequent Raillery of the Comic Poets on 
this Account, made him leave Athens. If Athenzus 

is to be believed, we ſhould have no extraordinary 

Opinion of Euripides Chaſtity. He aſſures us, 
this Poet was a great Lover of Women, and that 
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ted them furiouſly ; In his Tragedies, replied he, 
> TI grant he does, but he loves them paſſionately in 
bed. The Criticks are not forward in believing 
what is ſaid of his Adventures in 3 He 
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having drank too freely, fell a kiſſing the Poet 
Agathon, who fate by him, and was about forty 
Years old ; and that upon the Prince's aſking him, 
if he thought Agathon was ftill an agreeable Ob- 
ject, he e by Fupiter I think he is very a- | 
miable, for the Autumn of beautiful Perſons has | 
ſomething loyely in it. It is ſaid that he was in 
love with Agathon, and to pleaſe him, he compoſed 
the Tragedy of CHryſippus. He entertained like- 
wiſe, they ſay, a lewd Commerce with theMini- 
on of Archelaus, and that as he was going to him 
by Night, he was met by the Women, and torn #& 
to pieces. But the Character of Euripides has not od 
ſunk under the Weight of theſe Aſperſions, for pf 
| they are abſolutely inconſiſtent, and find no Credit 
with the moſt learned Judges. 0 
THe Macedonian Court was at that time the 
common Refuge of learned Men; and hither Eu- 
ripides repaired, and met with a very agreeable 
Reception. Archelaus was a moſt paſſionate Ad- 
mirer of Learning, and ſoon diſtinguiſhing the 
Abilities of his Gueſt, he truſted him with the 3 
ſole Adminiſtration of Affairs, and made him his £8 
Prime Miniſter in full Power. Among many Inn? 
| ances of Eſteem, he did the Poet juſtice upon a 
young Courtier, one Decamnichus, who reproach- 
ing him for his ſtinking Breath, Euripides replied, 
It might well be ſo, ſince ſo many Secrets had lain 
\ ſolong rotten in his Mouth. Archelaus not think- 
ing him ſufficiently revenged by this Anſwer, de- 
liver'd up Decamnichus to him, to be ſoundly laſh- 
ed; it is pretended that Euripides made uſe of the 
King's Permiſſion, and did it to the Purpoſe. But 
this exceeding Reſpect ſhewed him, could not upon 
- earneſt Sollicitation prevail upon him to celebrate 
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5 row by the Athenians; his Body was removed from & 


manner, but, as Solinus ſays, cut off his Hair, and 
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He handſomely evaded the King's Importunity; 
I pray the Gods your Majeſty's Reign may never 
afford the Subject of a I ragedy.  _ 3 
— EvURIPIDES unfortunately came to a tragical 
End, about the ſeventy fifth Year of his Age; for 
as he was walking in a Wood, (ſome ſay) accord- 
ing to his Cuſtom, the Intenſeneſs of his Thoughts 
led him too far, till he was metalone by the Prince's 
Dogs, who was then out a_hunting, and thoſe 
_ curſed Hounds tore him in pieces. Others ſay, 
it was not by Accident he was expoſed to the 
Fury of the Dogs, but that they were purpoſely 
> let looſe upon him, and that by the Artifices of 


two Poets, Aridous a Macedonian, and Cratevas a 
* Theſſalian, who were jealous of his Glory, and 
Hired the Keeper of the King's Dogs with a Sum 
of Money to do it. Valerius Maximus only fays, 
that Euripides having ſupped with the King, and 
returning home, was ſo torn by Dogs that he died 
of his Wounds. Ovid, without doubt, referr'd in 
his Ibis to the tragical End of this Poet: 
Utque Cothurnatum Vatum tutela Dian, - 
Dilaniet vigilum te quoque turba Canum. 21. 
Thine be the Fate of that ſame buskin'd Bard, . | 
Butcher 'd by Dogs, Diana's furly Guard, : 


5 1 - 
His ſad Death was lamented with general Sor- 7 
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7 where he died, to Pella the Metropolis - 
of Ma 


dacedema ; Where King Archelaus not only * 
celebrated his Obſequies in the moſt magnificent 3 
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went into ſolemn Mourning, as a Teſtimony of 


the Reſpect he had for him. He had a Monu- 


Vol 
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mains with that Regard, that when the Athenian 
Embaſſadors came to deſire Leave to transfer his 
Bones to Athens, they abſolutely refuſed, and 


could not be induced to part with his Relicks upon 


any account. We are told by Plutarch, that this 
Monument at Pella was ſtruck with Lightning, 


which, after the Superſtition of thoſe Times, was 
a Proof that he was a Favourite of the Gods. 


The Athenians not being able to obtain the Bones 
of Euripides, erected a ſtately Cenotaphium to him, 
which, Pauſanias ſays, was ſtanding in his Time. 
Philemon, a Friend of his, was ſo affected by his 


Death, that he declared, if he thought, as ſome 


aſſured him, that the Dead preſerved a Senſe of 


Things, he would hang himſelf to enjoy a Sight of 
Euripides. 7 Hark 


EI ratg anfericuciy, &. 


I Shades have Senſe, as ſome pretend, 


AM. friendly Cord my Life ſhould end, 
| That J once more might ſee my Friend. 


Tu'z Fate of Anaxagoras determin'd Euripi- 
des, when he was about eighteen Years of Age, 


to take off his Mind from natural Philoſophy, and 


apply his Studies to Dramatic Poetry. The Maſter's 
Learning was the occaſion of his Baniſhment by 
the Citizens, as a Reviler of the publick Gods, 
and our Poet the Scholar was in danger of the 
ſame Cenſure, for introducing a new and impious 


Diſtinction in the Doctrine of Oaths. 


| 'H Yacbec Sονπνοννν vj Iz oh au Hvͤs. 


My Tongue has fworn, but full my Mind is free. 


THERE was one Agiænon who could not bear 1 F 
tis Verſe, he charged Euripides with Impiety, as 
2 Teacher and Protector of Perjury. The Poet 


Fee ran demanded 
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demanded to be tried by his proper Judges; ap- 

pealing to the Juriſdiction of the Judges ap- 
pointed over all theatrical Controverſies, declar- 
ing that he was ready to give an Account of his 


Faith and Doctrine before that Tribunal; and 
that it was there, and not before the uſual Courts 


that he ought to be accuſed. This Defence, it 
is ſuppoſed brought him off for that Time. Upon 
another Occaſion, he dogmatized ſo gravely in 
defence of covetous Men, that the Audience were 


_ enraged and reſolved to demoliſh him and the 


Actor; Euripides appearing upon the Stage, de- 


ſiring them to have Patience, and they ſhould, find 
the old Miſer ſhould ſuffer the Puniſhment he 


deſerved. Another time ſome Perſons were offend- 
ed with him, for bringing ſo wicked a Wretch as 


Irion upon the Stage: Take notice, ſaid he, that 
before I let him go off, I ſhall tie him to a Wheel. 


But he was oblig'd to alter the two fir Verſes 
of his Menalippus, which gave offence, 


Jupiter, / his Name be ſo, 
For tis by 2 5 


ar ſay only that I know. 
HE was mighty fond of this Tragedy, as being 

excellently well Writ, but he was forced to alter 

the firſt Lines into what they are at preſent. 


* Tove, for we own he has receiv'd that Name 
From Truth alone, and not from common Fame, 


Hz would not always comply with his Au- 


dience in things of this nature; for one day, the 
> Peopleof Athens deſiring him to ſtrike out a certain 


Paſſage in a Tragedy of his, he came upon the 


Stage and told them I do not compoſe my 


Works to learn of you, but to teach you. 
THERE remain to us but twenty Tragedies of 
Yn fb RA T2 18 FS. uripides 3 
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Euripides; to inſpire his Mind with folemn and 
terrible Ideas, he uſed to compoſe his Pieces in a 
gloomy diſmal Cave, in the Iſland of Salamis. We 
are told by Varro, that of ſeventy five Tragedies 
which he writ, five only c nly carried off the Prize, he 
being often vanquiſhed by the moſt groveling Pre- 
_ tenders to Poetry: one Aenocles a wretched Poe- 


| taſter was preferred before him, in a Conteſt of 


Four Plays againſt four Plays, at the Celebration 
by the eightieth Olympiad. His Poems coſt him 

a great deal of Labour; he complained once to 
the Poet Alce/frs, that for the laſt three Days he 
Had not been able to make above three Verſes, 
tho' he had ſtudied with great Application; the 


other anſwered with an Air of Vanity, that he 1 


had made a hundred with eaſe: But, replied 
© Euripides, there is this Difference between yours 
and mine, that mine will continue thro? the ut- 
moſt Extent of Time, and yours will periſh in 
three Days. 

IN the Opinion of many excellent Jud ges, 
Euripides was the moſt accompliſh'd of all 1 * 


| 4ragick Poets; yet he had his Rivals in Fame, 


| who diſputed the Prize with him. His Poems are 
full of moral Aphoriſms, and contain many Tenets 


of natural Philoſophy : As many Verſes, ſays 


Cicero, that I read in Euripides, I find ſo many 


Maxims of Morality. Can it be thought ſtrange M7 


after this, that, that illuſtrious Orator ſhould pre- 


pare himſelf for Death by reading of this Poet? 
It is obſerved that the Aﬀaſſins, who purſued him 


and murder'd him, found him reading in his 


Litter the Medea of Euripides. He was a ſevere 
grave Writer, and indifferent to Pleaſure. We 
are told by Galen, that the Original of his Works 


came into Ptolemy's Hands, when | was founding 
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his famous Library at Alexandria. King Ptolemy, 
ſays he, ſent to the Athenians, to borrow the ori- 
ginalManuſcripts of Sophocles, #ſchylus, and Euri- + 
pides, in order to tranſcribe them for his Library, 
Tin down in their Hands fifteen Talents of Sil- 
ver by way of Security. Upon the Receipt of the 

Books, he took care to have them wrote out on 
the faireſt Parchment, and ſet off with the richeſt 
Ornaments ; and then keeping the Originals, he 

ſent the Copies to Athens with this Meſſage, that 
the King deſired the City to accept of thoſe 
Books, and of the fifteen Talents he had left in 
their Hands. That they had no reaſon to be an- 
ery, ſince if he had neither ſent them the Ori- 
ginals, nor the Copies, he had done them no In- 
jury, as long as they themſelves by taking the Se- 
curity, ſuppoſed it a ſufficient Reparation in caſe 
- of a 1 5 3 „ 11 
His Rivals in Tragedy were Aſchylus and + 
| Sophocles; there is a Diviſion among the Criticks 
concerning the Pre-eminence of thefe Poets: 
Fach of them has their Adherents, who give 
= him the firſt Place, and there are alſo ſome good 
Judges, who will determine nothing concerning 
it. Quintilian ſeems to be of this Party, and yet 
it is eaſy to ſee, that all Things conſidered, he 
gives the preference to Euripides. Sophocles, ſays 
he, and Euripides have by far ſurpaſſed AÆſchylus 
on this Head, and brought the Art to a much ö 
greater degree of Perfection: It is a Queſtion 
much canvaſſed, to which of theſe two in their | 
different Manners, the Preference in Poetry is due; | 
and as it has no relation to my preſent Subject, | 
*X fſhall leave it undecided. But this muſt be ac- 1 
3 Knowledged by all, that to Perſons deſigned for 
the Bar, Euripides HO be far more uſeful, For |} 
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his Style (which thoſe find fault with, who think 
the Majeſty, the Air and the Diction of Sophocles - 
more ſublime) is more nearly allied to that of an 
Orator. His Sentences are alſo thick ſown, nor 
does he fall far ſhort of theSages themſelves, when he 
handles their Topicks. In his Method of argu- 
ing and replying, he is not inferior to the moſt 
eminent Speakers at the Bar. In raiſing the * 
_ Paſſions he is univerſally admirable, but in that of 
Compaſſion inimitable. Menander, as he himſelf *: 
teſtifies, held him in the higheſt Eſteem, and co- 
pied him tho” in a different Work. 1 
_ EvRIPIDES, ſays Borrichus, for Eloquence and 
Prudence was equal to, if not beyond Sophecles, He 
took more care in the placing of his Words, and * 
ordering of his Sentences than ever Sophocles did; 
and yet Ari/to!le thought him not exact enough | ! 
in the Contrivance of his Fables. Sophocles, by 7 
his Style, ſcems rather to be a Man for Buſineſss 
than for Words, whereas the Style of Euripides 
| favours more of the Scholar and the Orator. The 
Smoothneſs of his Compoſition, his Excellency in? 
Dramatic Poetry, the Soundneſs of his Morals, 
cConvey'd in the ſweeteſt Numbers, the Purity off 
his Attic Style, and his Power in moving the 
Paſſions; eſpecially the ſofter ones of Grief and 
Pity, were fo univerſally admired, and his Glory 
ſo far ſpread, that the Athenians who were taken 
Priſoners in the fatal Overthrow under Nicias, 
were preſerved from perpetual Exile and Ruin, by 
| Tthe aſtoniſhing Reſpects that the Sicilians, Ene- 7 
— mies and Strangers, paid to the Wit and Fame of 
| © their illuſtrious Countryman. As many as could 
| © repeat any of Euripides's Verſes, ' were rewarded 
| | F with their Liberty, and generouſly ſent home 
with Marks of Honour, The Sicilians gave ano- 
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ther remarkable Proof of their Eſteem for Euri- 
pides: A Caunian Veſſel chaſed by Pyrates, endea- 
voured to make ſome Port of Sicih, but could not 
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obtain Permiſſion to enter till it was known, there 


were ſome Perſons on board that could rehearſe 
| ſome Lines of this celebrated Athenian. 


THis Poet, however, is condemned by the 1 


Rule ſo highly recommended to all Poets by 
| the, and agreeable to the Advice of Horace, 


Aut famam ſequere, aut convenientia fange. 


Learned, for not obſerving poetical Probabili ity, x 
2 


Keep to old Tales, or if you muft have neiuw, 


Feign Things coherent, that may look like True. 


He is not exact in the Contrivance of his Fa- 


bles, his Characters want Variety, he falls often in- 
to the ſame Thoughts upon the ſame Adventures; 


he does not religiouſly enough obſerve Decencies, 


and by a too great Affectation to be morally ſen- 


tentious, he is not ſo ardent and paſſionate as he 


' ought to be; for this Reaſon he goes not to the 
Heart as much as Sephockes, There are Precipita- 


tions in the Preparation of his Incidents, as in the 


Suppliants, where Theſeus levies an Army, marches 
from Athens to Thebes, and returns the ſame Day. 


The Diſcoveries of his Plots are not at all natural, 
theſe are perpetual Machines. Diana makes the 
. antes, in Hippalitus; Minerva, in that of 


o rr ogg Thetis, that of Andromache; Caftor and 


ollux, that of Helena and that of Electra, and 


ſeo of others. Euripides, has been cenſured for 

making his CharaQers more_wicked than they } 
| ought to be in Tragedy: It was the Obſerva- 

tion of thoſe Times, that Comedy (whoſe Pro- 


vince was Humour and low Matter) was to re- 


4 . Things worſe than the Truth; Hiſtory to 


deſcribe 
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deſcribe the Truth; but Tragedy was to invent 
Things better than the Truth. Whether theſe 


Diſtinctions were exact, I ſhall not take upon me 
to determine. 755 1 


„ 


3 


SIMONIDES. 


ONE of the Principal of the Grains acts: He 
| was 


a 3 of Ceos, an Iſland of the Ægean 


Sea : He flouriſhed in the time of Aerxes's Expe- 
dition, that is, about the ſeventy fifth Olympiad. 

_ His Father's Name was Leoprepes ; lian menti- 
ons him for the good Advice he gave two young 
Men who were intimate Companions. Two 
particular Friends aſked him which was the beſt 


way to render their Friendſhip perpetual. You 


muſt never be angry, ſaid he, one with another at 
the ſame time, but one of you muſt ſhew reſpect 
to the Anger of the other. This Poet ſet up a - 
School at Carthea in that Iſland, where he intro 


duced the Art of Dancing and Singing in Chorus; 


he fixed his School near the Temple of Apollo in 
that City. e 


Bur he ſoon left his Native Country, upon ſome 


_ diſappointment it is ſuppoſed, and retired to S:c/y, 
where he was entertained in the Court of Eero, a 
wiſe Prince, and a Royal Patron of learned Men. 
Pauſanias the Lacedæmonian General, who defeated 
the Perſians at the Battle of Platææ, had a great Re- 
ſpect for Simonides upon the account of his Wiſdom 
andPoetical Accompliſhments, He therefore procur- 
ed bim to com poſe an Inſcription in Verſe to be 
inſcribed upon a Golden Tripod, which he found 
among the Spoils, and preſented to the Temple of 


| . „ Delpbos; 
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Delphos ; the Epigram was to this Effect, That 
by the Conduct of Pauſanias, the Barbarians were 


defeated at the Battle of Platææ, and in Acknoẽw-W - 
ledgment of the Victory, that Preſent was by him 


dedicated to Apollo, But the Lacedemenians 


| Cauſed the Verſes to be raz'd out, and in their 
ſtead engraved only the Names of ſuch confede- 
rate Cities as had been inſtrumental in overthrow- 

ing the Perſians. He wrote a Poem in Celebration 
of the Victory of Salamis, and contracted an Ac- 
quaintance with Themiſtacles who won that Battle: 

He obtained the Prize from Æſchylus, by an Elegy 
he wrote upon the Victory at Marathon; and the 
Elegies he compoſed upon the Greets that were 


7 ain at the Battle of Platææ, were in the time of 


Pauſanias to be ſeen upon their Tombs. 8 

IT is ſaid, that the Gods preſerved him twice 
from imminent Danger of Death, upon the ac- | 
count of his Virtue. He happened, it ſeems, to ſup _ 
at the Houſe of Scopas, who was a conſiderable 
Man for his noble Birth and great Riches ; after 


4 he had recited the Poem he had made for a ſet 


Price for that Man's Honour, who was Victor in 
the Wreſtling Games, wherein he inſerted an En- 


N | comium upon Caſtor and Pollux, he was told he 


ſhould receive one half of the Price agreed upon, 
but that he might, if he thought fit, aſk the other 

half of the Tyndarides, on whom he had beſtowed 
as manyPraiſes as he had uponScopas. Soon after he 
was informed, that two young Gentlemen upon 
white | Horſes were at the Door, and deſired to 
ſpeak with him; he went out, and ſaw no-body ; 
in the mean time, the Room where he had left 
Scopas and the other Gueſts, fell down, and they 
were all killed. Upon this Occaſion it was, that 


he invented the Art of Local Memory; for when 
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| Scopas and his Gueſts were cruſhed to pieces by ß 
the fall of the Room, they were ſo bruiſed together 
and disfigured, that they could not be known one 
from another. And yet there was a Neceſlity to 


know them, for thoſe who deſigned to bury them, 
defired to perform that Duty, each to his Relation. 


Simonides removed the Difficulty, he remember'd 
in what Place each of the Gueſts ſat at Table, 
and was by that means capable to tell each of their 
Relations, which of them was to be buried by him. 
Afterwards conſidering how neceſſary Order is to 


3 the Ideas of Objects, he invented the 


ethod of annexing them to certain Places, and 


ſo became the Inventor of Local Memory. Tho 


ſome Authors ſay, that he made uſe of ſome certain 


Medicines to acquire a good Memory, which pro- 


duced the intended Effect. FRED 
Tux other Miracle, by which his Life was 


faved, is related thus : His Deliverance was owing 


to the ſeaſonable Advice he received in his Sleep z; * 
for when he was ready to take Shipping, and had 

buried the dead Body of a Man which lay on the 
Shore; he was warned by an Apparition of the 
fame Man, not to go to Sea the next day, but to 
fly at Land. He took the Advice; they who 
had taken ſhipping periſhed in his Sight by the 
Storm, and were ſwallowed up in the Waves: Si- 
monides rejoiced becauſe he had truſted his Life 
rather to a Dream than a Ship. Being mindful 
of the Favour, he immortalized that Man in a moſt 
elegant Poem, and erected a better and more du- 
rable Tomb to him, than that which he had before 

raiſed upon the deſart Sands. He did not think 
that Humanity required any thing of him beſides i 
the burying of the dead Body; but being ſo well! 
Tewarded for that Favour, he inſcribed a . Y 
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able Epitaph upon the Tomb to this Effect; This 
is the Tomb of the Man that ſaved the Life of Si- 
monides of Ceos, and who, after his Death, was 
grateful to the Living. This Story introduces an- 
other told of him by Zlian. Pauſanias, the La- 
cedemonian General, fitting at Table with Simonj= 
des, ordered him to deliver ſome remarkable Max- 
im. Remember, anſwer'd he. that you are a Man : 
This Saying ſeem'd ſo inſipid to Pauſanias, that 
be did not regard it; but when he happened to 
be in a Place of Refuge, where he ſtruggled with 
an intolerable Hunger, and out of which he could 
| = not come without running the hazard of being 
put to death, a Misfortune he brought upon him- 

ſelf by his Ambition, he remember'd the Words 

of that Poet, and cry'd out three times, O Simoni: 

des, how important was the Meaning of the Ex- 
hortation you gave me ? V 
Bu T the moſt remarkable Tranſaction of his 
Life was what happened between him and King 
= Zero his Patron. The ry is told with moſt 
= advantage by Cicero, in the Perſon of Cotta the 
Pontiff. Aſk me, ſays he, what Kind of Being 
God is? I will anſwer in the Words of Simonides, 
= who when the Tyrant Hiero demanded this Queſ- 
tion, required a Day to conſider of it; when next 
Day he aſked him the ſame Queſtion, Simonides 
required two Days more; when he had often 
doubled the Time, he required more; and Hiro, 
being ſurpriſed, aſked him the reaſon of it: It is, 
X ſays he, becauſe the longer I conſider, the more ob- 
cure the Subject appears ta me. Of all the Sayings: 
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' wh was a thing which the Gods themſelves: 
9 would not oppole nor reſiſt. . 
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Bo r theſe Inſtances of his Piety and Humani- 
ty will by no means excuſe his inſatiable Avarice 
and Thirſt for Wealth: When he was aſked the 
reaſon of his being ſo covetous in his old Age, he 
ſaid, I had rather leave ſomething to my Enemies 


after my Death, than want the Aſſiſtance of my 


Friends during my Life ; and that being by his 


Years deprived of other Pleaſures, he recreated his 


old Age with the only delight he took in heaping 
up Riches. We are told his Way of Life was nar- 


row and mean, that he was frugal to Exceſs, and 
covetous even of diſhoneſt Gain; that his great 


Age did not reſtrain him from applying to the 
Court of Hiero, for ſays Ælian, the Cean was ex- 
. ceeding covetous, and it is ſaid, the great Gene- 


roſity of that Prince induced him to it the more; 


he was never at a loſs for an Anſwer when aſked, 


Why he took ſuch Pleaſure in Saving, but his An- 
ſwers were poor and trifling, Whilſt he was at 


Syracuſe, the King ſupplied him from day to day 
With every thing that was neceſſary for his Main- 
tenance ; he ſold the greateſt part of it, and al- 
ledged for His reaſon, that he had a mind to ſhew 


his Frugality and Hiero's Magnificence ; which 


was a wretched Subterfuge. 


H E has been blamed for being the firſt that let 


out the Muſes fgr_hire, not as if the Poets that 
lived before him had refuſed Rewards, but abhor- 
red to proſtitute their Praiſes upon Subjects infa- 


mous and unworthy. I do not, ſays Callimachus, 
cheriſh a mercenary Muſe like Simonides the 


Grandſon of Fhllichus ; he is taxed by Anacreon for 
the ſame Fault, It is certain, he would not ſing 
upon Truſt, nor rely upon the Generoſity of his 


Heroes. He diſhonoured the Muſes by his mer- | 


cenary Spirit, and Ae became a Proverb, 
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$;menidis Cantilnæ. He was uſed to ſay, 1 
two Trunks, one for Salaries, and the other for 
Favours; I open them from time to time, and I 
always find the Trunk for Salaries full, and that for 
Favours empty ; he needed not wonder at it, for 
ſince he did nothing gratis, he could not pretend 
to many Preſents, but to be paid only according to 
the Agreement he made with his Patrons. 

PHEADRUS in his Fables relates, that Simm- 
dies ſtrolled about the Towns of A/ia, to get Money 45 
buy ſinging the Praiſes of the Conquerors in the 
publick Games. This appears alſo by a Story 
mentioned by Ar: de A Man, ſays he, who had 
won the Olympic Prize in the Race of Mules, de- 
ſired Simonides to make a Triumphal Song upon 
that Subject; the Poet not ſatisfied with the Re- 
F ward that was offered, anſwered, that the Subject 
Vas ſo low that it would not admit of the log 
Ornaments of a Poem, for the Victory had been 
obtained in a creeping Race with Mules, and he 
pretended that a Mule did not afford matter for an 
Encomium ; but having a better Price offered him, 


which pleaſed him, he finiſhed the Poem, * 
ning in a noble Strain, 


Xiptr GEAAIT EI wv Odyorrpes ? Prov, 


Hail Daughters of the IWind-hosf* 4 Steeds, 


Bor the Money he ſcraped together in the 
Alan Cities, he loſt in his Return; for ſhipping 
. himſelf for the Iſle of Ceas his native Country, the 
Ship was caſt away, and every one ſtrove to fave 
himſelf with whatever he could carry. Simonides, 
ſays Phædrus, took nothing, and being aſked the 
reaſon of it, he anſwer'd, It is becauſe all that 1 
have is with me; ſeveral of his ſhipwreck'd Com- 


panions were drowned, þ aus under the How 
Vol. J. . Wy Wa, 7 duet ALef 
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of what they had endeavoured to ſave. Thoſe wha 


landed were plunder'd by Robbers. Every one 


| went to Clazemenæ, a Town not far from the 
| Place where the Ship was caſt away. A Citizen 


who loved Learning, and had read ſome Poems of 
| Simonides with great Admiration, knowing him, 


to beg in the Streets. The Poet meeting them, 

told them his Anſwer was right, 

' S$IMONIDES lived to a great Age, about 

Ninety Years : he died it is ſuppoſed in the Court 
of King Eero, a Year before that Prince his Pa- 
tron. It was the Queen of this Sicilian Tyrant 


Riches were better than Learning, for I ſee, ſaid 
Rich. He was buried with great Magnificence, 


and had a Monument erected over him. We are 
told by Suidas, that Phenix, General of the Agri- 


— — rg; — — ñ 2 — — 5 


barouſly deſtroyed Simonidess Tomb, and built a 
Tower with the Materials of it, and it happened 


Wall where that very Tower was built. 
THESE are the principal Incidents to be met 
with concerning the Life and Death of this Greek 
Poet: The Fragments of his Works that remain 
are ſcattered up and down in various Authors, 


Poetry was r N in almoſt all Strains, but he 
ſucceeded chiefly in Elegies: He was a moving 
and paſſionate Writer. The Style of Simonides, 
ſays Quintilian, was plain, but fitted to the Sub- 
ject with a certain Sweetneſs. His principal Ex- 


r NN 


received him hoſpitably, whilſt the reſt were forced 


ho aſked Simonides, whether it was better to ac- 
quire Learning than Riches ; who anſwer'd, that 


he, every day the Learned attending upon the 


gentines, being at War with the Syracuſans, bar- 


that the Town was taken through that part of the 


but are collected together by Ur/inus. His Wit 
was beyond the? Cenſure of the Criticks: His 


Seeth AA xenon do, = wge'qe_ cellency 
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cellency lay in Commiſeration, and he was by 


ſome preferred te all Authors upon that account. 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus confeſſes, that this Poet, 


among other Virtues, had the Talent of moving 


to Pity, and places him in that reſpect much above 


Pindar ; the Lamentations of $'monides was one 
of his moſt famous Poems ; to this Piece Horace : 


alludes, = - (« 4 Mens + 
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1 neugh my Muſe, Complaints forbear,” it on 
I ith me to ſpady Grots retire, GC... TTTTITISRN 


CATULILLU s refers to the Art of ginuudu in 
Levine Tears. 


Mazſtius Lacrymis Simonideis. 
More forrowful than Simonides's Tears, 
Bur though the chief Character of his Poetry 


was a kind of moving and ſoſtning Sweetneſs, yet 


— 


he could upon Occaſion dip his Pen in Gall, and 
write the moſt bitter and piercing Invective. One 


Timoleen it ſeems was his nemy, and wrote a 
Comedy waich reflected upon Simonides; but he 
came not off with Impunity, for our Poet laſhed 
him ſeverely, and among other cutting Strokes, 


he wrote his Epitaph. 


THz Fr ore; 


| After T had eaten and drunken plentifully, and Sale 


a great deal of ul of . 8 1 he, Timolcan of 
Rhodes. | 
THE Poetical Genius of this ts was 0 ſtrong 5 

and laſting, that he diſputed the Frire of F 
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Fa amous Comick Poet, but of his S 
nothing is certain, ſome ſay he was an A- 
thenian, others a Rhodian, and ſome an Egyptian; 
the moſt probable Conjecture is, that he was born 


at Ægina, or at leaſt that he had an Eſtate in that 


Iſland ; when he came to Athens he was ſummoned 
before the Magiſtracy, and accuſed for aſſuming 
the Privileges and Rights of an Athenian Citizen 


without a Freedom; he defended himſelf by ſay - 
Ing one Philip an Athenian was his F ather, and 


* two Verſes of Homer, 


Mari v r dd,” Cel, Tec: 
My Mother told me fo; *twas he ſhe ſaid, 


I know not; and, pray, who has more to plead ? 


This Anſwer ſatisfied the Court, and he was ad- 
mitted a Denizen without further Difficulty. 
The time of his Birth is not liable to the ſame 


Uncertainty ; he was Cotemporary with Sophacles 


the Tragick Poet, and flouriſhed between the 
eighty fifth and ninety firſt Olympiad. 


BEING received into the Freedom of Athens, 
he profeſſed himſelf an Enemy to Tyranny and 


Corruption, and reformed the Government more 
by his Comedies, than if he had fate at the Head 


of the Council, and had the Reins of Power at full 


length in his own Hands, He repreſented the 
Vices of the chief Citizens upon the Stage, and had 
the Courage to expoſe the Leading Men to the 
People in "their proper Characters. He openly 
_ cenſured the perverting of Juſtice in the People, 


and was not afraid to attack the publick Worthip 
of the Gods and the National yo with 
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S$RISTUPHANS Sor 
out dreading the Reſentment which AÆſchylus and 
Euripides had ſuffer'd before upon the fame Oc- 
caſion. Indeed, his Works, which Time has pre- 
ſerved to us, are a valuable Set of pertinent Re- 
flections upon the Government of the Athenian 
State through the whole Courſe of the Peloponne/rar 
War. 3 5 
Tus fair Side of his Character does not con- 
ceal the Blemiſhes that lie upon his Good- nature, 
if not upon his Honeſty, by the profeſſed Hatred 
he bore to Socrates and Euripides, two of the greateſt 
Men in the Commonwealth of Athens: One 
Anytus, it ſeems, with other Citizens engaged in a 
Defign againſt the Life and Reputation of Socrates, 
but conſidering that his Credit was fo great with 
the Magiſtrates and the People upon the account 
of his many excellent Qualities, that they feared 
to bring him to a fair Trial; they choſe to at- 
tack him by ſlanderous and vile Aſperſions, to re- 
preſent him as a ridiculous idle Perſon, as a fill 
weak Arguer that would diſpute on both ſides the 
Queſtion, and turn things inſide out as he pleaſed ; 
but particularly, as one that deſpiſed the Gods and 
the eſtabliſh'd Worſhip, and would introduce 
{ſtrange Doctrines and Innovations in Religion. 
For this purpoſe they bribed A4r:/?2phanes with a 
Sum of Money, to dreſs up the great Socrates in a 
Fool's Coat in one of his Plays, which he did, and 
for that purpoſe wrote his Comedy of The Clouds. 
But when it came to be performed upon the Stage, 
the People were ſurpriſed to ſee the Philoſopher 
treated with that Indignity, and at the firſt acting 
ſcorn'd the Repreſentation ; but upon the ſecond _ 
appearing, the People naturally envious of Men of 
ſuperior Learning and Worth, were tickled at the 
Fancy, and beſtow'd the Prize upon the Writer 


ales, Oden yy Sports — 
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with general Conſent. This Story is told by 
Alian, but his Authority is diſputed, and there 
are reaſons to believe that the Comedy of the 
Clouds was acted but once upon the Athenian Stage. 
Beſides, Charpentier in theLife of Sccrates obſerves, 
that Ariſtophanes compoſed the Play of the Clauds, 
becauſe Archelaus, King of Macedon, had a better 
Opinion of that Philoſopher than of himſelf. _ 
EURIPIDES was called the Philoſophical Poet; 
and the Rules and Diſcipline of the old Philoſophy 
were exceeding ſtrict, and quite contrary to the 
Licentiouſneſs "of the old Comedy, of which Ari- 
 fraphanes was the chief Writer, as Menander of the 
new ; this ſeems to be a chief Reaſon of the Ha- 


Tred of this Comick Writer to Eur p:des, Beſides, | 


Socrates never cared to be preſent in the Athenian 
Theatre, but to hear ſome Performance of that 
_ 'Tragedian, which without doubt increaſed the 
Enmity. Ariſtophanes in the Comedy of the Frogs, 
| ſuppoſes that Bacchus putting a Verſe of Euripides 
Into the Scales againſt a Verſe of Æſchylus, always 
found that of Æſchylus tg weigh moſt, 
THERE is no account of the Time or Place 
of A, iſtophanes's Death, but he is ſuppoſed to have 
lived toa very great Age: Plato his great Friend 
and Admirer compoſed an Honorary Diſtich to 
His Memory, which may ſerve for an Epitaph. 


- Ad XA Te: &c. 
Je Graces ſcug ht a Shrine for ever whole, 
So pitch'd on Ariſtophanes's Soul. 


Or fifty four Comedies which he wrote, accor- 

7 ding to Suidas, we have now but eleven Jeſt, 
TP uE Grecian Comedy was uſually divided in- 
to the Old, the Middle, and the New : The firſt 
expoſed the Vices of the greateſt Perſons by Name, 
and without Diſguiſe 3, this licentious Way of 
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Writing is condemn'd by Horace in his Art of 
8 88 
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Tunis old Comedy was cultivated by Eupolis and 
Cratinus; Cratinus firſt introduced three Perſons 
and methodized this Poem; he chaſtiſed the Bad, 
and mixed what was uſeful and agreeable toge - 
ther. This Licentiouſneſs and open Raillery of 
the Stage was ſtopped by a Law enacted when the 

8 thirt T yrants governed Athens. Next came in 
dhe Aal C Comedy, which cenſured and laſhed 
reeal Vices under fictitious Names. The Nero Co- 
meedy reformed the Stage into Civility and Good 

> Manners, and obliged the Poet to make uſe of 
feigned Actions, and i imaginary Names, without 
any particular Reflections; he was to exhibit on- 
I y a probable Deſcription of Human Life. 

ARISTOPHANES fucceeded Cratinus in 
the Old Comedy ; for though Cratinus had much 
improved Comedy by diſtinguiſhing the Parts, 
diſpoſing the Acts, and increaſing the Number of 
Actors, yet Comedy wanted the Perfection which 
it afterwards received from Ar:i/tophanes : For 
whereas Erpolis ſtudied to delight, Cratinus to be 
fatirical, Ari/?ophanes purſued a Medium, and he 
was not ſo bitter as Cratinus, yet he was as vehe- 
ment againſt Delinquents. Cratinus was ſharp, 
and appeared with a naked Sword; Eupolis weigh- 
ty and agreeable in his bitterneſs from the Novel- 
> ty of hi; fictitious Perſons, but Aritophanes was 
facetiouſly ſtinging, and as he was naturally cho- 
leric and bold, and a profeſſed Enemy to Servi- 
tude, and all who endeavour'd the Oppreſſion of 
their Country, the Times he lived in afforded _ 
7 Matter of exert his Wit, and expreſs his 
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164 Liver f the GRTeIAN POE TS. 
Affections for his Country. The Athenians were 


then governed by Perſons who had no other de- 


fign but to enſlave the publick Liberty; Ariſto- 


phanes was ſoon ſenſible of this, and like a gene- 


rous Patriot, expoſed thoſe Deſigns upon the open 
Stage. Cleon, Tribune of the People, a powerful 
Villain, of a turbulent Spirit, and injurious to the 
City, firſt felt his Satire : In his Comedy termed. 


Hippeis, the Poet himſelf acted the Perſon of Cleon, 


(when every one of the common Players declined 


ſoo dangerous a Part; ) and in a moſt artful Man- 


ner expoſed his Cruelty and Abuſe of the State. 


Cleon was condemned to pay a Mul& of five Ta. 
lents to the Poet. e „ 
Nox did his Induſtry only lead him to ſecure 
the State from the Magiſtrates at home, but he 
was as watchful againſt the Enemy abroad: The 
Lacedæmonians, and others who were jealous of 
the Athenian Grandeur, looked upon Ariſtophanes 
as an Army to the Athenians, and thought it im- 
poſſible to accompliſh their Ends, whilſt his Coun- 
ſels were purſued, for he had made the Stage a 
School of Politics, and Military Arts: He did not 


flatter his Auditory, but endeavoured to be in- 


ſtructive by moſt witty Inventions, His Come 


dies have been eſteemed an exact Hiſtory of Athens. 


This made Plato recommend them to Diaonyſius, 
King of Syracuſe, who was deſirous of under- 
ſtanding the Greek Tongue, and the Maxims of 
the Athenian State. This Poet has been juſtly 
condemned by the Learned, particularly Cicero, 
for traducing the greateſt Men of his Age, as Peri- 
cles, Alcibiades, Socrates, Euripides, and the moſt 
eminent Perſonages in the Commonwealth. 


AFTER, the immoderate Liberty of the Stage 


was ſuppreſs'd, and the Poets ſuffer'd for their 
of 8 . Abuſes, 
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A RISTOPHANES. : you 
Abuſes, particularly Eupolis, who was drowned by 
Alcibiades for his Play termed Dipper, the Chorus 
moſt concerned in theſe Railleries was filenced, 
and the Parabaſis or Digreſſions introduced, The 
Digreſſions contained Reflections on the Diction 
or Compoſition of the Poets, or in a general man- 
ner glanced at the Vices of the Citizens without 
mentioning Names; or if the Names were intend- 
ed, it was under Diſguiſe, and this is the Origin of 
middle Comedy. In the Reign of Alexander the 
Great, there was a Law made, that a Suſpicion 
of Scandal was actionable, though no Name was 
mentioned. This entirely ſuppreſſed the Licen- 
tiouſneſs of the Stage, and gave Birth to new Co- 
medy, where the Perſons are fictitious, and the 
Prologue ſupplies the place of the Chorus. Philemon = 
and Menander excelled in this kind of Comedy. 
Friſchlinus in his Life of Ari/tophanes is of Opinion, 
that the Plutus of this Poet was compoſed after 
the firſt Edict of the States. His Cocalus, where 
there is only a Prologue and no Chorus, is of the 
kind of new Comedy, as Vaſſius and Friſchlinus 
obſerve. Thus, ſays Yofius, Comedy, which at 
firſt was nothing but a Chorus without Actors, 
was made to conſiſt of a Number of Actors with- 
out any Chorus, 5 e 

NEW Comedy differ'd much from the od, par- 
ticularly % Comedy made uſe of various kinds 
of Verſe, the new uſed only Iambics, and Trochaics, 
The new was more elegant and equal in its Style, 
the Diction of the old more grand, and the Style 
leſs equal. This was what with other Things, 


= ſays Vaſſius, made Plutarch prefer Menander's Dic- 
tion fo much to Ariſtophanes s. Plutarch condemns _ 
this Poet for his unequal Style, Obſcurity of Dic- 
tion, for being malepert, loquacious, trifling, ar- 


1 ogant, 
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rogant, and haughty, and for obſerving no Deto- 
rum, for making his Perſons ſpeak only what oc- 
curred to him, ſo that we cannot diſtinguiſh from 
the Style, whether the Father or the Son, a 
Ruſtic or a Deity be diſcourſing. But, ſays Plu- 
tarch, Menander's Diction was agreeable to the 
Condition, Age and Nature of every Perſon, and 
incredibly perſuaſive. "The Theatre was always 
full of the Learned when his Plays were acted, 
and they were a Relaxation to the Philoſophers 
of their intenſe and deep Meditations. Menan- 
der's Jeſts were ſacred, Ariſtophanes's bitter and 
rough, and of a biting, ſharp, and galling Force. 
He corrupted his Meditations in conſtituting a 
malicious, and not a civil Craft, and in making 

his Ruſtics fooliſh, and not circumſpect, his A- 
mours impure and not agreeable, and his Jeſts 
| ſuch as ſhould be laughed at, rather than excite 

Laughter. 5 
Ix muſt be confeſſed, there are many Things 
ſcurrilous, obſcene, and ſordid in Ariſtophanes; 
but thoſe that plead for him, particularly Fri/ch- 
linus, ſay he has many things grave and good, and 
that the Faults laid to his charge do not occur in 
all his Comedies, but only in ſome, and that ſel- 
dom, and therefore the whole of his Poetry is not 
to be condemned. His Characters, they plead, 
are conformable to the Perſons of the Drama, 
which are often diſhoneſt Servants, avaritious old 
Men, libidinous Women, and the like, fo that 
the Poet was obliged to repreſent his Per- 
ſons ſuch as they really were; and the reaſon why 
he characterizes ſuch Perſons, was to comply with 
the Humour of the Age, which reliſhed nothing 
_ elſe. Thus the End excuſes him, becauſe Mirth 
and Joy was the only Scope of Greek Comedy. 
85 ET Another 
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Another Plea for theſe Characters, is the Cor- 
rection of Vice by ridiculing and expoſing the 


Vicious, and therefore he did nothing unbecom- 


ing a Comedian in his Imitation of ſuch Perſons. 


The Odes of his Chorus have indeed ſomething of _ 
Tragedy in them, becauſe the Gods and God- 
deſſes are here invoked ; and indeed, he ſometimes 
affects a Tragical inſtead of a Comic Style, which 


Horace, the moſt exact Reformer of the Stage, 


ſometimes allows. 


Verſibus exponi tragicis, &c. 


A Comic Story hates a Tragic Style. 


RAP IN, the French Critic, aggravates what- 
ever has been ſaid againſt the Character of this 
Greek Poet: He is peeviſh in his Cenſures of him, 
and reſolves to give him no Quarter; Axiſtophanes, 


ſays he, is not exact in the Contrivance of his 
Fables, nor are his Fictions very probable. He 


mocks Perſons too groſly and too openly. Socra- 
tes, whom he plays upon ſo eagerly in his Come- 
dies, had a more delicate Air of Raillery than he, 
but was not ſo ſhameleſs. It is true, he goes on, 
Axiſtophanes writ during the Diſorder and Licen- 
tiouſneſs of the old Comedy, and underſtood the 


Humour of the Athenian People, who were eaſily 


diſguſted with theMerit of extraordinary Perſons, 
whom he ſet his Wit to abuſe, that he might 
pleaſe that People. After all, he is no otherwiſe 
pleaſant than by his Buffoonry, That RagouPt, 
compoſed of ſeventy ſix Syllables in the Jaſt Scene 
of his Comedy, the Eccleſiaſouſai, would not ga 
down with us in our Age, His Language is often 
obſcure, low, and trivial; and his frequent jing- 


ling upgn Words, his Contradictions of oppoſite 


Terme 


"A —_—_—— i. GK." 6 
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Terms each to other; the Hotch-potch of his [ 


Style of Tragick and Comick, of Serious and Buf- | 
foon, of Grave and Familiar, is unſeemly, and his 
Witticiſms often, when well examined, prove 
falſe. os. 5 1 

THIS Reflection upon the Writings of Ariſio-. 
phanes, is a piece of falſe Criticiſm, and highly in- 
jurious to the Character of this Greek Poet; but 
the Bitterneſs of it is taken off by the Opinion of 
better Judges, particularly by a Gentlewoman of 
the ſame Nation. Mrs. Le Fevre in the Preface 


to her Edition of Ari/tophanes, remarks that many | 
excellent Inſtructions are to be found in this Au- 


thor, of great uſe to the Politician and the Soldier. 


He aſſembled the Spectators, ſays ſhe, not to fawn 1 
upon them and flatter them, or to divert them 


with Buffoonry and Fooleries, but to give them 
ſolid Advice, which he knew how to make them 


reliſh by ſeaſoning it with a thouſand pleaſant In- 
ventions, which no body but himſelf was able to 
do. Never any Man had better Skill in diſcern- * 
ing the ridiculous Part, nor a Turn more ingeni- 
ous to make it appear: His Criticks are natural 
and eaſy, and which does not often happen, not- 
withſtanding he is ſo copious, he ſtill ſuſtains the 


Delicacy of his Character. She adds, that the 1 


_ Attich Spirit, which the Ancients, ſo much boaſted 
of, appears more in Ar:/tophanes, than in any other 
Author of Antiquity ; but what is moſt to be ad- 

mired in him, is, that he is always ſo abſolute a 

| Maſter of the Matter he treats of, that with all TT 

the Eaſe imaginable, he finds a Way how to 
make thoſe very things which at firſt might appear 


the moſt remote from his Subject, fall in naturally; 


and that even his moſt lively and leaſt expected 
Caprices, ſeem'd but as the natural Reſults of 


thoſe 
| "we 
| 9 
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thoſe Incidents he had prepared. Nothing, as ſhe 
further tells us, can be more ingenious than the 
whole Contexture of the Comedy called The 
Clauds; and what ſhe moſt admires, is, that the 
Poet has ſo well hit the Air and Humour of Socra- 
tes in the ridiculous Part, which is done fo natu- 
rally, that a Man would really think he heard 
Socrates himſelf ſpeak : She was ſo much charm'd 
with this Piece, that after ſhe had tranſlated it, 
and had read it two hundred times over, ſhe did 
not find herſelf in the leaſt cloy'd, which was more 
than ſhe would ſay of any other Piece. The Style 
of Ariſtophanes, ſhe concludes, is as agrecable as 
his Wit; for befides its Purity, Force, and Sweet- 
neſs, it has a certain Harmony which ſounds ſo 
> pleaſant to the Ear, that the very reading him is 
extremely delightful: When he has occaſion to 

* uſe the common ordinary Style, he does it without 
> uſing any Expreſſion that is baſe and vulgar, and 
when he has a mind to expreſs himſelf loftily, in 
bis higheſt * he is never obſcure. He was 
2 reputed, ſays Gyraldus, the moſt Eloquent of all 
the Athenians, who look'd upon him the moſt 
cConſiderable of their Beaux Eſpritis; he abounds 
with fine curious Sentences; there is in his In- 
vention a Variety that is ſurpriſing, but yet agree- 
able; he underſtood how to give every thing its 

Turn, which gave him the Preference above all 
the other Comic Poets. Let no Man, ſays Scali- 
ger, pretend to underſtand the A!tic+ Dialect, that 
has not Ariſtophanes at his Fingers Ends; in him 
are to be found all the Attick Ornaments, which 
made St. Chryſaſtome ſo much admire him, that 
he always laid him under his Pillow7, when he went 
to ſleep. | ISO 


Vol. I. | 3 


M 
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4 Champion for publick Liberty, but Mr. Rimer 7 


Character. He was, ſays he, a Man of wonder- 
ful Zeal for Virtue, and the Good of his Country; 7 
he laid about him with an undaunted Reſolution, 
as it were ſome Chriſtian Martyr for his Faith 
and Religion. He plainly ran a muck at all man- 23 


no les bold was he with his Sovereign Legiſlative 
People, repreſenting them taking Bribes, {elling 


Honeſty ; the moſt ignorant, the moſt impudent, 


r K ˙² » De ae os =o ——— Peet 


Ir has been obſerved beſore, that Ari iſlophanes ; ö 
profeſſed himſelf upon all Occaſions, a zealous 


has enter'd more particularly into that part of his 


ner of Vice, wherever he ſaw it, were it in the 
greateſt Philoſophers, the greateſt Poets, the Ge- 


nerals or Miniſters of State. The Perſian Embaſſa- 
dor was ſurpriſed to obſerve the Athenian Govern- 
ment, Turning out, Diſgracing, 1 e, 
Baniſhing, Outlawing, and Attainting the Great |? 


Men, as the Poet hinted or held up his Finger; J 


not underſtanding the Athenian Temper, he was [ 3 


aftoniſhed at the Man, And for all the Democracy, 
their Votes, bought off. He tells them that the 
Government had no occaſion for Men of Wit ot 1 


and the greateſt Rogue, ſtood faireſt for a Place, 
and was the beſt qualified to be their Chief Mini- 


ſter. He tells them nothing ſhall fright him; I ſe 


Truth and Honeſty are on his ſide, he has the. 0 


Heart of Hercules, will ſpeak what is juſt and ge- I 
- nerous, tho' Cerberus, and all the Kennel of Hell-“ e 
Hounds were loo'd upon him: But then, 0 
his Addreſs was admirable, he would make the 
Truth viſible and palpable, and every way ſenſible 


to them, The Art and the Application, hi 
ftrange Fetches, his lucky Starts, his odd Inventi- 
ons, the wild Turns, Returns, and Counter-turns, 
were never match'd, nor are ever to be reach" 
again, T H El 
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Mo euzocrrrus, 


A Sicihan Poet born at Syr acuſe ; ; he floy riſhed 
2 about the hundred and twenty third Olym- 
3 piad. Of what Family, or of what Condition his 
Parents were, is uncertain, their Names only re- 
ge main; his Father was Praxagoras, and his Mo- 
e- ther Philina, We are told this by an Epigram 
a- * placed in the Front of his Poem, | 

n- 5 I | Andes s Xisg, Ofc. 
ig, Pm not o, Chios, but I do declare, 
at [ breathed firſt the Sy racuſian Air, 


Son of Praxagoras * fam'd Philina, 

vas And tis my own Auſe dictates what 1 ſay. 
POL THERE are two Jaylliums of his remaining 
2 that adjuſt his Age, inſcribed to Fiero King of 
ing Syracuſe, and to Ptolemy Philadelphus King of 
the Egypt. The Exploits of this Hiero are recorded 


to Advantage by Poljbius in the firſt Book of 
bis Hiſtory ; A0 though he was a Prince of ſignal 
Courage and Renown, and diſtinguiſh'd himſelf | 
by extraordinary Atchievements in War, yet he 
ſeems to have had no great Value for Learning 
or learned Men. Theocritus complains of this in 
bis ſixteenth Iacyllium; and upon this account it is 
ſappoſed he left Syracuſe, and applied himfelf to 
the Egyptian Court, where, as it appears by his 
ſeventeenth IAyllium, he met with honourable 


abe Encouragement and Protection. 

ö hug E  NoTHinG more is recorded of the Life of d 
ent. this Poet: If we believe Ovid, he was put to a 
irns, violent Death by Hero, King of Sieih, for re- 
cha ficiing upon him in his 3 e 


Ui 2 
ee 5 


1 
que Syracuſio præſtrict fauce Poete 


ww. er 


Sic anime laqueo fit via clauſa tue. 


Tun Compoſitions of this Poet are diſtinguiſh- | | 
ed by the Antients by the Name of ylliums, 


which Title they obtained to expreſs the ſmall- 


neſs and variety of their Natures; they would now 


be called Miſcellanies or Poems upon ſeveral Occaſions. 


The nine firſt and the eleventh are confeſſed to 


be true Paſtorals ; ſeveral of the others are 


Copies directed to particular Friends, and writ- |* 


ten on particular Accounts. He has compoſed 


in ſeveral ſorts of Poetry, and ſucczeded in 


all. The native Simplicity and eaſy Freedom of 


his Paſtorals are inimitable. Yirgil himſelf ſome- 
times invokes the Muſe of Syracuſe, when he imi- 


tates him through all his own Poems of that 
kind, and in ſeveral Paſſages tranſlates him. 
Prima Syracuſio dignata eſt ludere Ferſu, 
 Neftra nec erubuit ſyluas habitare Thalia. 
QUuiNTILIA N allows him to be admirable 


in his kind, but when he adds, that his Muſe is 


not only ſhy of appearing at the Bar, but in the 
City too, *tis evident this Remark ' muſt be con- 
fned to his Paſtorals. In ſeveral of his other Poems, 


he ſhews ſuch Strength of Reaſon and Politeneſs, 
that would qualify him to plead among the Ora- 
tors, and make him acceptable in the Courts of = 
Princes. In his ſmaller Poems of Cupid ſtung, | 
'- Adonis killed by the Boar, and others, you have 
the Vigour and Delicacy of Anacreon ; in his Hylas 
and Combat of Pollux and Amycus, he is much 
more pathetical, clear and pleaſant than Apollonius 
on the ſame, or any other Subject. In his Con- 


verſation of Alemena and Tirefias, of Hercules, and 5 
the old Servant of Augeas, in Cyniſes and Thyoni- | 
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chus, and the Women going to the Ceremonies of 
Adonis, there is all the Eaſineſs and engaging Fa- 


miiliarity of Humour and Dialogue which reign 


in the Oahſſeis; and in Hercules deſtroying the 
Lion of Nemea, the Spirit and Majeſty of the 


Tliad. The Panegyric upon King Pfolomy is juſtly 
eſteemed an Original and Model of Perfection in 


that Way of writing. Both in that excellent Poem, 


* 


and the noble Hymn upon Caſtor and Pollux, he 


has praiſed his Gods and his Hero with that De- 


2 licacy and Dexterity of Addreſs, with thoſe ſub- 
lime and graceful Expreſſions of Devotion and 
Reſpect, that in Politeneſs, Smoothneſs of Turn, 


and a refined Art of praiſing without Offence or 
Appearance of Flattery, he has equalled Callima- 
chus, and' in Loftineſs and Flight of Thought 
ſcarce yields to Pindar or Homer. 


TRE Eclogue is the moſt conſiderable of the | 
little Poems, it is an Image of the Life of Shep- 


herds ; therefore the Matter is low, and nothing 


great is in the Genius of it; its buſineſs is to de- 


ſcribe the Loves, the Sports, the Piques, the Jea- 
louſies, the Diſputes, the Quarrels, the Intrignes, 
the Paſſions, the Adventures, and all the little 


Affairs of Shepherds. So that the Character muſt 
be ſimple, the Wit eafy, the Expreſſion common; 


it muſt have nothing that is exquiſite, neither in 


the Thoughts, nor in the Words, nor in any Faſhi- 


* 


ons of Speech. The true Character of the Eclogue 


is Simplicity and Modeſty; its Figures are 


ſweet; the Paſſions tender, the Motions eaſy, 


and though ſometimes it may be paſſionate, and 
have little Tranſports, and little Deſpairs, yet it 


never riſes ſo high as to be fierce or violent; its 


narrations are ſhort, Deſcriptions little, the Thoughts 


ingenious, the Manners innocent, the Language 


os L 3 = pure, 
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pure, the Verſe flowing, the Expreſſions plain, 
and all the Diſcourſe natural, for this is not a 
great Talker that loves to make a Noiſe. The 
Models to be propoſed to write well in this ſort 
of Poeſy are Theocritus and Virgil. Theocritus is 3 
more ſweet, more natural, more delicate by = 
the Character of the Greek Tongue, Virgil is 
more judicious, more exact, more regular, more 
modeſt by the Character of his own Wit, and bß 
the Genius of the Latin Tongue: Thercritus hath * 
more of all the Graces that make the ordinarß 
Beauty of Poetry; Virgil has more of goed. Senſe, 
more Vigour, more Nobleneſs, more Modeſty. 
After all, Theocritus is the Original, Virgil is only 
the Copy, though ſome things he hath copied ſo 
Happily, that they equal the Original in man, 
places. Manilius in his ſecond Book gives us a 
_ Juſt Character of this Poet: - F 


The ſiueet Theocritus with fofte/? Strains, 

Makes piping Pan delight Sicilian Swain; 

| Thr his ſnooth Reed no ruftick Numbers move, 

But all is. Tenderneſs, and all is Love. | 
As if the Muſes ſat in every Val, 

nſpir'd the Song, and told the melting Tale. 


THrovcn Thevritus was not the firſt Inven- 
tor of the Bucolicł Verſe, yet he is allowed to be 

the firſt that brought it to Perfection: That which 
diſtinguiſhes him, ſays Dryden, from all other 

Poets both Greet and Latin, and which raiſes him 
even above Virgil in his Eclogues, is the inimita- 
ble Tenderneſs of his Paſſions, and the natural 
Expreſſion of them in Words ſo becoming of a 


8 
* 


85 
i 
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Paſtoral. A Simplicity ſhines thro? all he writes; 
he ſhews his Art and Learning by diſguiſing both. 
His Shepherds never rife above their Country | 
bag + Nele Educations 
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Education in their Complaints of Love. There 
is the ſame difference betwixt him and Virgil, as 
| there is betwixt Taſſs's Aminta, and the Paſtor Fids 
: of Guarini ; Virgils Shepherds are too well read in 
the Philoſophy of Epicurus and Plato; and Guarm!'s 
ſeem to have been bred in Courts. But Theocritus 
; and Taſſs have taken theirs from Cottages and 
> = Plains: It was ſaid of 74% in relation to his Si- 
7 militudes, Mai eſce del Boſco, that he never depar- 
ted from the Woods, that is, all his Compariſons 
y were taken from the Country. The ſame may 
be ſaid of Theocritus; he is ſofter than Ovid, he 
touches the Paſſions more delicately, and performs 
y all this out of his own Fund, without diving into 
fo the Arts and Sciences for a Supply. Even his Do- 
y ricſt Dialect has an incomparable Sweetneſs in its 
a Clowniſhneſs, like a fair Shepherdeſs in her Coun- 
try Ruſſet, talking in a Yor{/fbire Tone. This 
was impoſſible for Virgil to imitate, becauſe the 
Severity of the Roman Language denied him that 
Advantage. Spencer has endeavour'd it in his 
Shepherd's Calendar, but it can never ſucceed in 
the Engliſb Language. | 
6 FoNTENELLE would give us a different 
XZ Idea of this Poet; ſometimes theſe Shepherds are 
too exalted in their Strains, as when they ſpeak 


thus}: | 


nor with his Ruſticity ; for after this, he complains | 
JH De 


ſon not to doubt of his Proficiency; his Induſtry, 
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that Theecritus lets his Shepherds fall as much tos 
low, as before they were raiſed too high above 
their native Genius. The Imitations in this Poet 
are very natural and juſt; and he that imitates 
Nature in the rough is no lefs a Poet, then he * 
who imitates Nature when ſhe is poliſhed, and in 
FF 
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LYCOPHRON. 


PF HIS Writer flouriſhed in the Reign of the 
EK great Patron of Learning, Ptolemy Phila- © 
delphus King of Egypt, who retained him with 
 Theoeritus, Callimachus, and the moſt eminent Poets 
of the Age, encouraged them by his Munificencde 
and Princely Favours, and eſteemed them among 
the chief Favourites of his Court. His Love to 
Poetry advanced him to a Star in the poetical 7 
Pleias, which ſhone with ſo much Luſtre in that 
Reign. There is little left to Poſterity to collect 
concerning the Life and Writings of Lycophron : 7 
We are informed only, that he was born at the 7 
City of Chalcis in Eubea ; his Father was Socelus, Þ 
by profeſſion a Grammarian, who took all poſſible 7 
Care of his Education, but dying, he left his Son 
| young, who by good Fortune fell into worthy 2 
ands, and was adopted by Lycus the Hiſtoriogra- 
pher. The Works of his that remain, give us rea- 


and Application to Learning, and his Accompliſh- * 
ments in the Arts and Sciences, could not be con- 
cealed, they were ſoon obſerved, and, without 1 
doubt, recommended him to the Favour of the | 
 £gzptian Court, There it is ſuppoſed he ſpent the 
9 ? FVV greatelt | 
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greateſt number of his Days; the time of his 


Death is uncertain, we have ſome account of the 
Manner, for we are told by Ovid, that he died by 
the Point of an Arrow. | TN 7 GER 


| 3 Utque cothurnatum peruſſe Lycophrona narrant, 
Sic anime laqueo ſit via clauſa tux, In Ibin. 


3 LycorHRoON was the Author of many | 
Works, he wrote ſome Things in Proſe, particu- 
2 larly Eſſays upon Criticiſm ; but his Genius led him 
2 chiefly to Poetry, in all kinds of which he is ſaid 
to have excelled from the Loftineſs of Tragedy, (of 
which he wrote twelve, whoſe Names are men- 
2 tioned by Suidas) to the humble Spirit of Anagram, 
which lays claim to the honour of his Invention. 
8 The voluminous Writings of this Poet, have pe- 
e riſhed by the Teeth of Time, except one Piece, his 
x Caſſandra, or his Raving Lady, which has reached 


the preſent Age. | 

l Tr E Story of this unhappy Princeſs is well 
at known and commonly told in this manner. Caſ- 
ot /ndra was the Daughter of Priamus, King of Troy, 
beloved by Apollo, who finding her not at all affec · 
ne ted by his Courtſhip, but coy and inflexible, re- 
„ ſolved at all Events to ſatisfy his Deſires; and to 
le influence her Love, and engage her Compliance, 
n promiſed her the Gift of Prophecy and Divination. 
hy She firſt got poſſeſſion of the Reward, but then 
a- MF refuſed to anſwer the Terms upon which it was 
a- granted, and would by no means receive his Em- 
"4 2X braces. This fo enraged his Godſhip, that he re- 


2X ſolved to revenge the Injury, and ſo ordered it that 
2X tho' ſhe foretold Truth, ſhe was never to be be- 
lieved. Accordingly ſhe was ſo far from being 
credited, that her Predictions were deſpiſed and 
laughed at, when ſhe foretold the Misfortunes that 
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were to fall upon her Country; her Inſpiration” 
therefore proved a deſperate Torment and AMic- 
tion to her, inſtead of a divine Favour. 7 
 THr1s Fable is the Foundation of Lycophron's 
Piece. Caſſandra, or as ſhe was otherwiſe called, 
Alexandra, is ſuppoſed to be ſhut up in a cloſe 
Tower, as well to keep her from frightning the 


People, as to try whether the ſolitary Confine- 


ment might not bring her to ber right Senſes. 
During this reſtraint, her ſuperſtitious old Father 
commands the Keeper to come and bring him a 


8 punctual Account of all that the Princeſs had ſaid 


under her Fit. This Recital made by the Keeper, 
js the Form of the Poem. He begins with a Pro- 


miſe of Faithfulneſs, and having hinted to the 


King how different a Manner of Speech ſhe had 
__ now uſed from her common Strain, appearing a 
meer Sphinx, and affecting the darkeſt and moſt 
perplexed Thought and Expreſſion; he then goes 
on to * her whole intricate Speech to the 
King. In which beginning at the Voyage of 
Paris, who was then failed for Sparta, on his a- 
morous Expedition, ſhe throws out in a moſt 
miſerable Rant a Prediction of all the Calamities 
which ſhould be occaſioned by this Adventure: 
The Miſeries of the ten years Siege of Troy, and the 
no leſs ſtrange Diſaſters that ſhould happen as well 
to the returning Victors, as to the diſperſed Re- 


mains of the common People. At laſt ſhe inquires 


into the original Caufe of the Quarrel between 
Europe and Aſia, and having deſcribed the ſtealing 
away of Europa, the Voyage of the Argonauts, and 
the other famous old Contentions, ſhe looks for- 


ward to the Deſtgn of Aeræes againft Greece; and 


Having reached the Times fucceeding Alexander 
the Great, ſhe there breaks off upon a fudden re- 


membrance, 
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membrance, that no body will at preſent believe 
her. And then the Keeper with a ſhort Epilogue | 
to the King, concludes the Poem, which is a kind 
of tragick [enody, or Narrative of a ſingle Perſon. 


LyYcoPHRON.is condenur'd as a Writer un- 


pleaſant and almoſt unintelligible, and therefore is 
Called, the muddy or myſterious; bùt it muſt be con- 
1 ſider d, that the Nature of his Subject led him into 
an n de Style, and into a Darkneſs of Expreſ- 
ſion ſtrange and frantick, But -whoever blames 
this Writer for the Raſhneſs of his Deſign, cannot 


fail to applaud him for the Greatneſs of his Suc- 


*Z ceſs. In drawing the Image of common Madneſs, 
it is enough to be handſomely abſurd. But when 
the Phrenzy is ſuppoſed to be divine, and the Fit 
to proceed from a miraculous Tranſport, then 
there muſt be a dark Conſiſtency of Speech, as well 


as an appearing Piſtraction. There muſt be the 


obſcure Certainty, as well as the open Fury of an 
Oracle. And what could better anſwer ſuch a 
Project, than to join in one wild Difcourſe almoſt 


all the Terms, and almoſt all the Adventures, of 
the moſt .copious Language, and of the moſt co- 


pious Hiſtory in the World. 


Ir we would add to this, the Livelineſs of the 


tranſporting Paſſion, and the artificial Strange- 


neſs of the Digreſſions, it will not be honour e- 
nough to fix this Piece, as the beſt Epitome of the 


Grecian Tongue, and of the Grecian Fables; but 


Lycophron will maintain his Seat in the Conftella- 
tion of Poets, however ſome late Criticks have at- 


tempted to degrade him, and pull him from his 
Sphere. And tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe that he 


formerly made but a dark Figure in that Station, 


yet the cloudy _ are now happily removed, the 


Rides 
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morous Expedition, ſhe throws out in a moſt 
miſerable Rant a Prediction of all the Calamities 
which ſhould be occaſioned by this Adventure: 
The Miſeries of the ten years Siege of Troy, and the 
no leſs ſtrange Diſaſters that ſhould happen as well 
to the returning Victors, as to the diſperſed Re- 


mains of the common People. At laſt ſhe inquires 


into the original Cauſe of the Quarrel between 
Europe and Aſia, and having deſcribed the ſtealing 
away of Europa, the Voyage of the Argonauts, and 
the other famous old Contentions, ſhe looks for- 
ward to the Deſign of Xerxes againſt Greece; and 
having reached the imes fucceeding Alexander 
the Great, ſhe there breaks off upon a ſudden re- 

5 RE; membrance, 


were to fall upon her Country; her Inſpiration 
therefore proved a deſperate Torment and Affliſ- | 
tion to her, inſtead of a divine Favour. © 
_ THis Fable is the Foundation of Lycophron's © 
Piece. Caſſandra, or as ſhe was otherwiſe called, 
Alexandra, is ſuppoſed to be ſhut up iii a cloſe | 
Tower, as well to keep her from frightning the 7 
People, as to try whether the ſolitary Confine- * | 
ment might not bring her to her right Senſes. 
During this reſtraint, her ſuperſtitious old Father *' | 
commands the Keeper to come and bring him a * 
punctual Account of all that the Princeſs had faid | 
under her Fit. This Recital made by the Keeper, 
is the Form of the Poem. He begins with a Pro- © 
miſe of Faithfulneſs, and having hinted to tze 
King how different a Manner of Speech ſhe had 
now uſed from her common Strain, appearing a 
meer Sphinx, and affecting the darkeſt and moſt 
perplexed Thought and Expreſſion ; he then goes 
on to repeat her whole intricate Speech to the Þ - 
King. In which beginning at the Voyage f 
Paris, who was then failed for Sparta, on his a- 
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her. And then the Keeper with a ſhort Epilogue 
to the King, concludes the Poem, which is a kind 


of tragick Monody, or Narrative of a ſingle Perſon. 


LycoPHRON. is condemr'd as a Writer un- 


pleaſant and almoſt unintelligible, and therefore is 
called, the muddy or myſterious; but it muſt be con- 
ſider'd, that the Nature of his Subject led him into 
an obſcure Style, and into a Darkneſs of Expreſ- 
ſion ſtrange and frantick, But -whoever blames 
this Writer for the Raſhneſs of his Deſign, cannot 
fail to applaud him for the Greatneſs of his Suc- 
ceſs. In drawing the Image of common Madneſs, _ 
it is enough to be handſomely abſurd, But when 

the Phrenzy is ſuppoſed to be divine, and the Fit 
to proceed from a miraculous Tranſport, then 
there muſt be a dark Conſiſtency of Speech, as well 
as an appearing Diſtraction. There muſt be the 
obſcure Certainty, as well as the open Fury of an 
Oracle. And what could better anſwer ſuch a 
Project, than to join in one wild Diſcourſe almoſt - 


all the Terms, and almoſt all the Adventures, of 
the moſt copious Language, and of the moſt co- 


pious Hiſtory in the World. 


Ir we would add to this, the Livelineſs of the 


tranſporting Paſſion, and the artificial Strange: 
neſs of the Digreſſions, it will not be honour e- 


nough to fix this Piece, as the beſt Epitome of the 


Grecian Tongue, and of the Grecian Fables; but 


Lycophron will maintain his Seat in the Conſtella- 
tion of Poets, however ſome late Criticks have at- 


tempted to degrade him, and pull him from his 


Sphere. And tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe that he 


formerly made but a dark Figure in that Station, 
yet the cloudy Spots are now happily removed, the 
Riddles 


membrance, that no body will at preſent believe 
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Riddles and Myſteries are explained, and Caſſandra 

bs at laſt come into Credit and Eſteem. 
Tus Greek Writer, in his Caſſandra, gives an 
Account of the Manner of Hercules's Death, which 
J think is to be found in no other Author. He 
ſays, that he was devoured by a Sea-Dog, named 
Carcharias, whom Neptune had ſent againſt him. 
And the Scholiaſt of Lycophron tells us, that this 


great Fiſh being ready to ſwallow Heſione, the 
Daughter of Laomedon, Hercules advanced, and 


threw himſelf armed into the Mouth of the Mon- 
ſter; and having torn his Entrails, he got out of 
his Belly, having left nothing but his Hair, and 
that from hence Hercules was called T;eomeoc, be- 
_ cauſe he was three Nights in the Belly of the Mon- 
ſter. Theophyla# mentions this Fable, and applies 
it to Jonas, ſwallowed by a Whale. OTE: 


— — 


CALLIMAC H U 5. 


A Famous Greek Poet, born in Cyrene, a Town 


of Africa ; he is frequently diſtinguiſhed by Þ 


the Title of Battiades, which gave occaſion to con- 
_ clude, that he was the Son of one Battus ; but the 
Name is with more reaſon aſſumed from Battus, 


King and Founder of Cyrene, from whom Strabs Þ 
ſays he declared himſelf deſcended. Tho' it is 
difficult to fix the time of his Birth, yet it is cer- Þ 
tain he was one of the ſeven celebrated Poets, who 
were entertained in the Court of Ptolemy Philadel- 
 phus King of Egypt, with whom he was in princi- Þ 
pal Eſteem. His Father placed him under the 
care of Hermocrates, the Grammarian ; and what- © 
ever his Father's Name was, he acknowledg'd the 
ie eye, _ Obligation 
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Obligation he had received from him, by a hand- 
ſome Epitaph, to be found in the Anthologia, and 


Writers of Epigram. The Father is ſuppoſed thus 
to addreſs himſelf to thoſe, who viſit his Tomb : 


O ig SH, &c. 
Siranger ! I beg not to be Inoꝛon, but thus, 
Father and Son of a Callimachus. 
| Chief of a Mar, the firſt enlarg'd his Name, 
And the laſt ſung, what Envy ne er ſhall damn; 
Dor whom the heavenly Muſe admir'd a Child, 
On his gray Hairs the Goddeſs always ſmiPd. 


HE taught Grammar in Egypt with much Re- 


putation, before he appeared at Court; among his 
- other Diſciples, Apollonius Rhodius, Author of the 
 Argonauticks, was one, who having proved ungrate- 
ful, and behaved diſteſpectfully to his Maſter, 
- Callimachus reſented the Indignity, and wrote a 
bitter Invective againſt him, which he called Ibis 


1poul his Bill by cleanſing his Breech ; intimating 
that the Offence given him by his Scholar, was by 
* | foul Words and back bitingSpeeches, and therefore 
© | he gave him this Name as a Badge of Contempt 
„ | and Infamy, and to mark him out as a foul- 
0 mouth'd reviling Fellow. Ovid taking the Hint 


ſon, who had uſed him with the ſame Treatment, 
= and therefore in imitation of Callmachus, he diſtin- 
guiſh'd him by the ſame Name, Tho” this Apol- 


bnius was call'd Rhodius, becauſe he had lived 


E Native of Alexandria, where he died; he was ſent 
= Vol. . NM 5 for 


which is a Confirmation of Martial's Judgment, 
who places Callimachus at the head of the Greek 


from the Name of a Bird in Egypt which uſed to 


from hence, wrote a ſharp Satire againſt a Per- 


long at Rhodes, yet he was not born there, but a 
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for from Rhodes, to take upon him the Office of 
Library-kecper to Ptolemy Euergetes King of Zgypr, 
THE Favour Callimachus received in the Court 
of Ptolemy. Philadelphus was continued to him by 
Ptolemy Euergetes his Succeſſor, in honour of whoſe 
Queen he wrote his Poem called Coma Berenices. 
The Foundation of this Fiction is thus related: 
When Ptolemy Euergetes went upon an Expedition 
into Syria, Berenice his Queen, out of the tender 
regard ſhe had for him, and being concerned at 
| the Danger, his Perſon might be expoſed to in 
this War, made a Vow of conſecrating her Hair, 
(in the Fineneſs of which, it ſeems, lay her chief 
Beauty) if he returned ſafe and unhurt. And 
therefore on his coming back again with Safety 
and full Succeſs, ſhe cut off her Hair to accom- 
, 4 pliſh her Vow, and offered it up in the Temple, 
Sch Ptolemy Philadelphus had built to his beloved 
Wife Arſinoe, on the ee y of Zephyrium in 
Cyprus, by the Name of the Zephyrian Venus, But 
the conſecrated Hair being ſoon after loſt, or per- 
haps contemptuouſly flung away by the Prieſts, 
gave offence to Ptolemy; one Comm of Samos, a 


catch'd up into Heaven, and; be there ſhewed {c- 
ven Stars near the Ji of the Lion, not then ta- 
ken within any Conſtellation, which he averr'd 


to be the Queen's conſecrated Hair, This Conceit Þ 


was very agreeable to the Egyptian Court, and 
the Flatterers that followed it ; and other Aſtro— 
nomers agreeing in the Abuſe for fear of diſoblig- 
ing the King, from hence it came that Coma Bert. 
nices, ee, s Hair became one of the Conftella- 
tions, and ſo continues to this day, Callimachs:, 
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— Dflattering Mathematician then at Alexandria, to Þ 
' falve up the Matter, and to ingratiate himſelf Þ 
With the King, gave Out, that this Hair Was 3 
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CALLTMACHUS. 337 
who lived in theſe Times, took occaſion to com- 
oſe a fine Elegy upon the Q n' Hair, the Ori- 


ginal of which is loft, but a Tranſlation of it by 
Catullus remains {till among the Poetical Works of 


O 


that Writer. This Poem is commonly printed 


with the Works of Tibullus and P, upertizes in the 


ſame Strain, and may juſtly vie with the moſt exact 
of their Pieces; which juſtifies the Remark of Quin- 


{i/:an, who obſeryes that Calliniachus paſſed among 
the beſt and chieſeſt of their Elegiac Writers. * 
pertius makes choice of him for a Pattern, and thinks 
it the greateſt Honour to have his Works eſteemed 
in the ſame Rank with the Verſes of this Poek. 
Iater Callimachi fat erit placuiſſo libe os, 


Et ceciniſſe mois, Pure Pocta, tuis. 


O may the El: giac Strains of mine, | 
Poet correct, be ever ferro with thine  ' 


CALLIMACHUS was a very voluminous 


Writer, his Excellency lay chiefly in ſmall Com- 
poſitions 3 but the Foundation of his Character 
among. the Ancicnts, depended upon the nume- 


rous Pieces in the Elegiac Way. Of theſe we 


have only the Hy: mn on Minerva's Bath, and 
Catillubs Tranſlation of the Copy on Queen Bere- 


5 s Hair He compoſed, if we believe Suidas, a= 


Ove eight hundred Pieces ;' what remains of his, 


Ki of a few Hymns and I pigrams, was pub- 


liſhed ſome time ago by the ingenious /Mademn:ſelle 


le Teure, with Notes and Remarks full of ſolid 


Learning. This Lady had a very high Opinion of 
her Author. She ſays | in the Preface w her Edition, 
that in all the Writings of the ancient Greets, 


there never was any thing more elegant, nor more 
polite than the Works of Callimachus Her Fa- 


ther Tanaquil, in his Lives of the Greek Poets, 
18 of the fame Judgment; he tells us, that the 
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way that Callimachus took in compoſing his Verſes, 
was both pure and maſculine, that Catullus and 
Propertius did often imitate him, and that ſome- 


times they ſtole from him. He was generally e- 
ſteemed a very good Grammarian, ſays Scaliger, 


yet he affected the moſt obſcure, antique, and im- 


proper Words, in many of his Poems, He was a 
moſt excellent Critick, and, as the beſt Judges a- 
gree, we cannot ſuſiciently deplore the loſs of thoſe 
many Pieces, he wrote in relation to that ſort of 
Learning. 

LE FEVRE lays himſelf out in the Praiſe of 
this Poet; he was, ſays he, one of the moſt learned 
Men in his Age, and it may be, we cannot eaſily 
find an Author, who has writ a greater number 
of Poems ; though they were generally but ſmall 
Pieces; for the Averſion he had to long and te- 

dlious Works, made him often ſay, That a great 
Book was a great Evil. But in this, he did by no 
means pleaſe the Criticks of that Age, who com- 
monly thought, but with little reaſon, that Poets, 
like the Sea, ſhould never be dry; and that to a- 
hound, was the beſt Quality of a Writer. 


Tn E R E have been Criticks in the laſt Ages, 
who would by no means allow that Callimachu A 
ever had any great Genius for Poetry, and among 
many others we find Yoſws in his Arte Poetica of Þ 
this Opinion : Tt is provable, they might form Þ 


their Judgment upon theſe Lines of Ovid ; 


Battiades 77 ſemper cantabitur Orbe, 
| Buamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet, 


 Callmachus's Praiſe hall never fail, 
Tho not by Wit, but does by Art prevail. 


So that upon the Faith of Ovid, they have ta- 
ken i it for granted, that this Poet does rather excel 
by 


er, a os 
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by Art and Labour, than by Wit and Spirit. But 0 
Heinſius in his Preface before Heſiod, explaining | 
this place of Ovid, tells us, that when this Author | 
ſeems to accuſe Callmachus for not having had a fl 
Genius, his Meaning is, not that he wanted In- ; 
vention, Subtilty, Addreſs, or Wit, but only that | 
he is not natural enough, that he is too elaborate, _ 
and has too much of Aﬀectation, as if he thought. 
it more Honour to be a good Grammarian, than 


| 
to be a true Poet. And hence without doubt it I 
was, that Caudidus H. fychins, a late Author with » 
i that fictitious Name, obſerves, that Callmachus, q 
| | finding that the Wind did not favour him, never. = 
durſt venture into the open Sea, but always kept it 
near the Shore, that ſo he mi; cht the more caſily { 
Leet into Harbour ; ; that is, he wanted a poetical 
= Genius, which elevates a Poet, and therefore never 
„ cared to undertake a Work of too great a Length. 
9 5 HIS very Objection, his envious Rivals made 
. againſt him in his Lifetime; ; they urged that his 
3 . Muſe made very ſhort Flights, and would atte mpt 


\. nothing. of Length or Conſequence, | He gave a 

very ingenious and tharp Reply to this Ch large, 

« at the end of the Hymn to Apoll, which ſeems 
1 


* to be compoſed and introduced with all that Art, 


ne hich ud makes the great 2 xcellency of Calla 
I ES OCD, | | | 
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S Emmy in his Far Apollo told, 
FT] Hz 5 þ967 that writes lefs than a Sea can bold: 
ö Apollo /purn'd the Alon Mr off, and. faid 
See vat Eup rates how | his Eillaws ſpread ; 
BÞ But ſee the Leads of 1iuch that pr eſs his Side, 
i A And foul the Ala ter while they raiſe the Tide. 
15 5 Wc: not cbith Li:uor drawn at every Stream 
a} = Great Ceres“ Maids 1 ale their heavenly Dame. 
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But ſome untainted cryſtal Brook ſupplies 
Its ſpotleſs Drops to purge the Sacrifice. 


Tur Scholiaſt on this Place obſerves, that to 
ſtop the Mouths of theſe Detractors, the Poct 
compoſed his Hecate, a Work of a larger Size, now 
loft, but frequently cited by Greek and Rom: 
Authors, | 
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4 POLLONIUS RUO DIUS 
POLLONIUS, the Son of Sylleus, was a Na- 


AI tive of Alexandria, and born under the Reign 

of Ptolemy Philadelphus King of Egypt. He re- 
ceived his Education under Callimachus, but the 
Scholar proved ſo ungrateful, that the Maſter was 
obliged to laſh him with a ſevere Satire, called 
Ibis. This Poct made his firſt Attempt upon a 
Subject the moſt remarkable in all Antiquity, the 
Expedition of the Go den Fleece, which he called 
Argonauiica, and wrote in four Books, This 
Work he compoſed in his Youth, before his Judg- 


ment was mature and ſettled: He was ſenſibly 3 


convinced of his Miſtakes, by the ſucceſs his Poem 
met with from the Publick; when it was recited, 
it was condemned as a rude and empty Perfor— 
mance, He was ſo affected by the Shame of this 
Diſappointment, that he could not endure to pur- 
ſue his Studies at Alexandria, but retired to Rhodes, 
Here he ſtaid for ſome time, which he employed 
with great Diligence and Induſtry, and for his Sup- 
port, he ſet up a School of Rhetorick. Upon this 
account, he was diſtinguiſhed by the Name of A 


Nhodius. Here it was that he corrected, and put 


Nis bathing Hand to his Argonauticks, and had the FT 
| Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure, upon its being publickly recited, to meet 
with univerſal Applauſe, and was complimented 
with the Freedom of the City. 

I ſoon after returned to Alæxandria ( where he 
publiſhed his Poem) being ſent for by Ptolemy Eu- 
ergetes to ſucceed Erato/thenes i in the care of the 
publick Library. It is ſuppoſed, he died in this 

Office; and what is very remarkable, he was 

buried in the ſame Tomb with his Maſter Cal- 
timachus. 

Ano AUR was the Name given to thoſs 
valiant Grecians, that accompanied Fa = to Col- 
chaos, in his Expedition for the Golden Fleece; they 
were ſo called from the Ship Argo, in which they 
failed, built by A. gus, with the help of Minerva, 

= of the Pine: Trees in the Foreſt of Peleus or Do- 

I dong. The number of thoſe Adventurers were 

E fifty two, or fifty four, whereof Hercules, Has, 
= Theſes, Pirithous, Orpheus, Peleus, and Telamon, 
famous both in Greet and Latin Poets, were the 
chief. Some ſay theſe Argonauts ſailed to Scythia, 
and that the Golden Fleece was nothing but the vaſt 
| Riches of that Country, the Inhabitants getting 
| ercat quantity of Gold, in the Rivers, that ran 
from, or by Mount Caucaſus, And becauſe they 

made uſe of Sheepſhins with the Wooll on, to take 
up this Metal in Powder, it gave occaſion to call 


5 | | them Golden Fleeces, Several Authors give dif- 
ferent Explications of this Fable, ſome ſaying, that 


the Golden Hleece ſignifies Virtue, and when Poets 
| ſpear of Jaſon's conquering Bulls that vomited 
Flames, they would repreſent by theſe furious 
Beaſts, our headſtrong and unruly Paſſions Others 
ſay, that this Fable is a Leflon of Chymiſtry, de- 

_ noting by the ſeveral Paſſages of a tedious Voyage, 
the long and many Alterations of Rae 
ore. 
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fore they are brought to the Perfection meant by 
| theGolden Fleece. Suidas thinks that famous Fleece 
was a Book of Sheepſkins containing the Secret of 
the Tranſmutation, or Philoſophers Stone ; and 
that Medea ftole it from her Father tes, King 
of Colobos, and gave it to her Lover Faſon. In 
fine, according to the Opinion of ſeveral others, 
which ſeems the moſt reaſonable, the Golden Fleece 
ſignifies Honour and Glory, and this Fable teaches 
young Men not to live idle in their own Country, 
when there is no Occaſion to ſhew their Courage, 
if they can ſignalize themſelves elſewhere ; and 
that ſuch as aſpire to any conſiderable Place, or 
are called by their Birth or Parts to govern, ſhould | 
have ſeen ſeveral Countries tolearn their Cuſtoms 
and Ways, and to make themſelves known by 
their good Qualities, that ſo they might be the 
more eſtcemed by Strangers, with whom after- 
_ wards they have occaſion to deal. For a fuller 
Account, I muſt refer to the Poem itſelf. 
TE Criticks differ in their Sentiments, con- 
cerning the Abilities of Apallonius; Printilian ſays, 
the Arp gonautica is no contemptible Work, that the 
Poet wrote guali guadam mediocritate, he obſerved 
an exact Medium in his Style, neither too lofty 
nor too mean, Longinus is much, of the ſame O- 
pinion with Queintilian, he remarks, that the Poem 
of this Writer never riſes too high, or falls too 
low, but that he poiſes himſelf very exactly; yet 
for all this good Quality, he thinks he falls infi- 
2 My ſhort of Homer, take him with all his Faults, 
naſmuch as the ſublime lofty Style, though ſub- 
jeg to Unevenneſſes, is to be oreferr d to any o- 
ther ſort. Gyrallus ſpeaking of this Poem, com- 
mends it as a very laborious Piece, and a Work 
- Jull of Variety 3 but yet owns that in ſome places, 
_ 


e 129 
it is rough and unpleaſant, but not where he de- 
ſcribes the Amours of Medea, for even there Virgil 
thinks him ſo tranſcendent, that he has copied 
many Things from thence, inſerting them into 


the Amours of Dido. Le Fevre agrees with Oral- 


dus, in what he remarks of Virgil, but can by no 
means comply with the Opinion of Longinus, who 
thinks no Man could find fault with the Oeco- 
nomy of the Work. He laughs alſo at thoſe 
Oriticks, who judge the Style of Apollonius to be 
ſo very equal, ſoft and eaſy, ſay ing, that he could 
never be brought to be of their Opinion; for as 
little as he underſtood Greek, he thought he could 
diſcern a remarkable Difference of CharaQers. 
Apollonius is very low in Credit with Rapin the 


Hiench Critick, who remarks that the Expedition 


of the Argonauts is of a ſlender Character, and has 
nothing of that Nobleneſs of Expreſſion which Ho- 
mer has; that the Fable is ill invented, and the 
: Liſt of the Argonauts in the firſt Book flat. It is 
certain, that this Poet has not the Happineſs to be 
ranked among the old Maſters of Ep:ck Verſe; and 
one great Reaſon of his Diſappointment, muſt 
needs be the Advantage Ovid has had of him, in 
touching upon the fame Adventure, 
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eminent Poet born at Soli, or Sie, a Town 
1 of Note in Cilicia, founded by the wiſe So- 
Ion; it afterwards changed its Name, and was 
called Pompeiopslis, in honour of Pompey the Great. 
He flouriſhed about the hundred and twenty ſixth 
Olympiad under the Reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
N e OS 
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| King of Egypt, The Name of his Father was 
Athenoderus, his Mother was called Letophila. He 
qiſcovered in his Youth a remarkable Pregnancy 


of Wit, and Capacity for Improvement, and for | 


the benefit of his Education, was placed under the 

care of Dionyſius of Heraclea, a S$toick Philoſopher ; 
| he eſpouſed the Principles of that Sect, and his po- 

 etic Performances are fixed and eftabliſhed upon 
that Foundation. 

IT is ſaid, that Aratus was W to Huti- 
gonus Gan, the Son of Demetrius Polyorcetes, 
King of Macedon. This Prince was a ſingular 
Encourager of learned Men, ſent for this Writer 
to his Court, admitted him into his nigheſt Inti- 
macy, and encouraged him in his Studies. He 
had entertained that Opinion of his Abilities, 
that he thought he could write well upon any 


Subject, which *tis ſuppoſed gave Occaſion to a 


common Story, that Aniigonus, for the ſake of a 
Feſt, commanded this Poet to write upon the [- 
mage, Figure, Riſing and Setting of the celeſtial 
Sphere, tho* he. was a profeſſed Phyſician at the 
fame time, and knew little or nothing of the Na- 
ture and Motion of the heavenly Bodies; and 
order'd at the ſame time Nicander, a noted Aftro- 
nomer, to write upon Phyſick: But this St r7 is 


inconſiſtent with Chronology, for theſe twoWriters 


were ſo far from being Contemporaries, that they 


lived at the diſtance of many Ol -mriads. Cicero 


| ſeems to give ſome Foundation to this Report, il 

his Book of Orstory, where he ſays, that a 
acquitted himſelſ excellently upon the Subject of 
Aſtrology, tho” he knew nothing of the heavenly 


Bodies ; and that Nicander wrote well upon Huſ- 


bandry, tho? he was a ſtranger to Ploughing and 
Sowing, and the Methods of Paſture and Tillage. 


THE 
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T HE Poem of his which remains, conſiſts of 


two Parts, his Phenomena, which is properly 


Aſtronomical, and elegantly deſcribes the Nature 
and the Motion of the Stars ; and his Dioſemia, 

which is Aſtrological, and ſhews the particular 
Influences of the heavenly Bodies, their variousDiſ- 


poſitions and Relations. His poetic Genius had 


no low Eſteem, when he was encouraged to cor- 
rect the many Errors and Corruptions that had in 
time crept into Homer's Odyſſey, and was ſent for 
by Antiochus King of Syria, to beſtow his Critt- 
ciſms and Emendations upon the Iliad. 

ARATUS received as much Honour by the 
Acqua ntance and Familiarity he contracted with 
Thercritus, as he did by the princely Regard he met 
with from Antigonus: To him Thescritus addreſſes 
his ſixth 14j/hum, his Loves he deſcribes in the 
Seventh, and from him, he borrows the pious be- 
ginning of the Seventeenth. 

ABOVE forty Greek Scholiaſts have employed 
their Labours in commenting upon the Works of 
Aratus. Cicero raiſes his Character, by ſaying that 
he wrote Ornatiſſimos atque optimos Verſ-'s, moſt. 
polite and moſt excellent Verſes. Claudius and 
Gormanicus Cefar did each of them tranſlate his 


Phenomena into Latin, as did Cicero likewiſe when 


he was very young; and beſides theſe, Fe/tus Avie- 


nus turned this Work into elegant Latin Verſe. 


en ſpeaking of this Writer, lays of him, Sole & 
Luna ſemper Aratus erit, the Fame of Aratus would 
continue as long as the Sun and Moon endured. 
He was formerly, ſays Jus, and is ſtill of very 
great Authority among Aſtronomers. We are 
told by Macrobius, that Virgil in his Georgicks 
borrowed ſeveral Things of this Poet; but Yum- 
tilian ſpeaks with more Coldneſs upon his Cha- 


radter, 
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racter. The Verſes of Aratus, ſays he, are with- 
out Life or Spirit, and have not thoſe Ornaments, 
nor that poetical Variety which uſes to affect the 
Reader ; and yet, he tells us, he was a Perſon pro- 
per enough for the Work he undertook. 


ST. Paul cites an Expreſſion of this Writer, 


Acts xvii, v. 28. Ie are alſo his Offspring. 


— 
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5 HIS Greek Poet was a Native of Anazarba, 


a City of Cilicia, and was born in the for- 
mer part of the Reign of the Emperor Commodus: 
He was the Son of Ageſilaus, a Man of ſome Qua- 
lity and Diſtinétion in that City; who obſerving 
the promiſing Endowments. of his Son, ſupplied 
him with all the Advantages of Education, and 
furniſhed him with Abilities which render'd him 
one of the greateſt Genius of the Age in which 
he lived. 5 3 

Pur Son had an Opportunity of ſhewing his 
_ Gratitude to his Father for the Care and Expence 
of bringing up; for it happened that Severus the 
Roman Emperor, going a Progreſs into Cilicia, 
took an Opportunity of paſſing thro' the City 
Anazarba, where Oppian was born: He was re- 
ceived with all the Marks of Grandeur and Mag- 


nificence that the Place could ſhew, the Magi- 


ſtrates and Citizens attending upon him in all their 
Formalities. Upon this Occaſion old Ageſilaus 
avoided to pay his Compliments, and ſtaid at 
home. This Neglect was reſented as the higheſt 
Indignity by the Emperor, who immediately ba- 
niſhed Ageſilaus into the Iſland ata, where 

| |  Oppian 


4 
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Oppian accompanied him to pay. his Duty n and af- | 
fit him in his Exile. | 
Id this Retirement, and to paſs away ſome 
melancholy Hours, he gave himſelf up.to the A- 
muſements of Poetry, in which he ſo well ſuc- 
ceeded, that he conceived ſome Hopes of relieving 
| his Father's Misfortunes, by ſome lucky Attempt 
of his Muſe; who engaged him in writing a Poem 
upon Fiſhing called Haljeutica, which he dedicated 
to Antoninus Caracalla, the Son of that Emperor. | 
H E wrote another Poem called Cynegetica, or 
Verſes upon Hunting ; both theſe Copies, and 
perhaps ſome other Pieces, he carried to Rome, and 
preſented them to Severus the Emperor: This 
Prince was ſo wonderfully pleaſed with the Pre- 
ſent, that he rewarded the Poet with a Piece of 
Gold for every Verſe, (which gave them the 
Name of Golden Verſes) and aſſured him, he would 
deny him no Favour he could reaſonably expect: 
He inftantly thought of requeſting his Father's | 
Deliverance, which was granted, and Ageſilaus 
returned from Exile, and had the Pleaſure of ſee- 
ing his Son with-him at Anazarba, who ſoon left 
Rome to breathe his native Air. But the Happineſs 
of hi Father's Company did not continue long, 
por the Son was ſeized by a Peſtilential Diſeaſe that 
then raged at Anazarba, which carried him off in 
the thirtieth Year of his Age, His Funeral Rites 
were executed with great Magnificence at the Pub- 


lick Expence : His Citizens erected a Statue 1 in 


r Honour of him, with an Inſcription, 6 
t 4 . Or ring aloe £TAOvy Sc. } 
l Qpoian I was below d by every Muſe, | j 
- But 2 alas ] the cruel Fates „„ 4 
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A longer Li ife ; ; they cut me off yet young, 


and eaſy, and yet ſublime, eloquent and harmo- 
nious; ſo that he has not only ſurpaſſed Gratis 
and Nemg/anus, who have written upon the ſame © 
+ Subject, but he ſeems to have the very Art of Yirgi, | 4 


Could Death have ſtaid her hand till Time had brought 1 
Maturer Judgment, and Perfection wrought, 
1 ſhould have * 


| 
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And end my Life, and ſo conclude my Song. 


ar'd with an uncommon Flight Pf © 
Above the Race of Men, and reach'd a nobler Height, | © 


H x left behind him the two Poems abovemen-| _ | 
tioned, and is ſaid to have written a Piece upon 
the Subject of Fowlmg, which is ſuppoſed to lie 
concealed in ſome of the Libraries of Itah, but 
is not yet diſcover'd. I 

OPPIAN is dry, fays Nane, but the Sourneß 
of this Criticiſm has not hindred very able Judges 


from raiſing the Character of this Poet above the : ü 
common level, and thinking him capable of reach. * 
ing the loftieſt Strains of Greek Poetry. Scalig, 


had a particular Eſteem for this Writer; Oppian, 1 h 
he ſays, is a moſt excellent Poet, he is agreeable} ** 


whom he endeavoured particularly to imitate : | 
always thought, ſays he, he gave us the true lively 


Image of that Divine Poet. The learned Bor- 


and beautiful, abounding with excellent Sentences, 


u 

A 

richius obſerves, that the Style of Oppian is copiou 5 
, 

8 


ſometimes a little obſcure, but always learned; and 


that his Prefaces are fo very elaborate, and of th: | 
Aſiatick Form, that they may well enough paſs fo 


ſo many Harangues and Panegyrical Oration. * 
The particular Excellency of this Poet lies in hi ? 


Thoughts and Compariſons, and he overcame! 1 | 
2 Difficulty i in obſerving an Uniformity in al 
Parts, and at the fame time preſerving the Ele. 


Lane of his Style, Feber calls him that denirablel en 
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and never to be enough commended Poet. 
in his FJulgar Errors remarks, that Oppian in his 
Poems of Hunting and Fiſhing, hath but ſparingly 

| inſerted the vulgar Conceptions upon thoſe Sub- 
4 So that abating the annual Mutation of 
© Sexes in the Hliæ na, the ſingle Sex of the Rhinoceros, 
the Antipathy between two Drums of a Lamb 
and a Wolf's Skin, the Informity of Cubs, the 
© Venation of Centaurs, the Copulation of the 
 Murena and Viper, with ſome few others, he may 
be read with great Profit and Delight, being one 
of the beſt Epick Poets. 
Tr is ſuppoſed, that in his Deſcription of a well. 
: bred Horſe, he has taken ſeveral Things out of the 
thirty-ninth Chapter of the Book of Fob. 
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new Comedy of the 


was taken from the 
rrezfs, and is termed 
ö Palliata, when the Subject is Greet; Togata,. 
when Latin; Motoria, when the Meaſures of the 
Action were turbulent; Statoria, when peaceable; 
Mixta, when both. The firſt Latin Comedian 
was Livius Andronicus, who, as Euſebius informs 
us, was Servant to Livius Salmator, whoſe Children 
he taught, and had his Freedom given him by his 
e 1 aſter for his Ingenuity. 
Birth, and tranſlating ſome of the Gree# — 
5 5 e introduced them upon the Roman St 
vius's firſt Play was acted in the Year of 
A Wundred and fourteen, in the firſt Year of the hun- 
red and thirty fifth Olympiad. 
gone of his Plays upon the a about hve Years 
$ N 2 after, 


He was a Greek by 


Li- 
ne five 


Nædius brought 
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after, and about ſix Years after that Plautus was 


born; and if we ſuppoſe him of the Age of twent 


two when he wrote his firſt Play, it will fall in 


with the Year of Rome five hundred and fifty, for 
it is likely he began very young, the needy Cir- 
cCumſtances he lay under being a Spur to his Wit 
and Induſtry; 
Marcus Acerus PLrauTus was born 
at Sarſina, a ſmall Town in Umbria, a Province 
of Italy, now called Amilia He was named Pla- 
tus, as Feſtus informs us, from his Flat Feet, His 
Parentage was mean, and it is ſaid, he was the 


Son of a Slave. He appeared early upon the Ro- 


man Stage as an Actor, and ruined himſelf, as ſome 
ſay, by the extravagant Expence he laid out upon 
bis Player's Drefs. At the ſame time he was a 


Writer of Comedies, and flouriſhed when Cato 


the Cenſor was diſtinguiſh'd at Rome for his Elo- 


quence. His Plays were ſo well received by the 


Nomans, that the Poet having been handſomely 


paid for them, (as Varro ſays) thought of doubling 


his Stock by Trading, in which he was ſo unfor- 


tunate, that he loſt all he had got by the Muſes, 
and for his Subſiſtence, was reduced, in the time 


of a general Famine, to ſerve a Baker and grind 


at the Mill. How long he continued in this Diſ- 
treſs, is no where ſaid ; but Varro adds, that the 


| Poet's Wit was his beſt Support, and that he com- 
poſed three Plays during this daily Drudgery, the 
Profits of which one would think might be enough 


to extricate him from this hard Service. 


Wu learn from Agellius, that a hundred and 
thirty Comedies went under his Name ; but the 


moſt learned #lius Stilo was of Opinion, that he 
was. the Author of no more than twenty-hve 3 


Varro of twenty-one. The Grammarians have de- 


termined 
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were compoſed at the Mill, but before he was re- 
duced. Ie occaſion of this Difference in the 
Number of his Plays, is thought to proceed trom 


the mixing the Works of other comical Poets with 


thoſe of this Author, and particularly the Come- 


dies of one Plautius, whoſe Name being ſo very 


like that of Plautus, might very well be the Cauſe 


of ſuch a Miſtake. | 


W x know nothing more of the Life of Plautus 5 
when he died is likewiſe uncertain. Agellius has: 
recorded an Epitaph which the Poet made of him 
ſelf : The Lines are exceeding vain, if they are 
genuine; 5 „„ 
Pit quam eft Mortem aptus Plautus, Comœalia luget, 


Scena eft deſerta; hinc riſus, luduſque jocuſque 


Et Numer: innumeri ſimul Omnes collachrymarunt. 


Wit, Laughter, Jeſts, and all the Train that uſe 


T*adorn the Scene, and grace the comic Mule, 
Forſook the Stage at Plautus Death to mourn, 


And Harmony undone fat mourning o'er his Urn.. 
Co ME D , which made but a very indifferent 


Figure under Andronicus and Nævius, began in the 
Writings of Plautus to receive thoſe Ornaments 
of Language and Art, which were altogether eſ- 
ſential to Dramatic. Poetry. Among the Comi- 


cal Poets, ſays Lipſius, Plautus muſt be allowed the 


Preference; for in him we not only meet with a 


Purity of Style, and excellent Language, but he 
alſo affords us a great deal of Wit, Raillery, and 
pretty Conceits, beſides that Attic Elegancy, which 
one may look for long enough in the reſt of the 


Roman Authors, but never find. The Propriety 
ef his Expreſſion is made the Standard of the pureſt 
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termined twenty to be Genuine, what we now 
have, but they are not all entire. None of them 
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Latin. If the Muſes were to ſpeak Latin, ſays 
Varro, they would certainly uſe his very Style: 
He is called the Tenth Muſe, the exact Rule of the 
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Ryman Language, and the Father of true Elo- 
quence. Never, ſays Crucius in the third Book 
of his Epiſtles, was any thing more pure, more 
elegant, and better ſkilled in the Latin Tongue 


than Plauius, all the Flower and Elegancy of the 


Roman Language being comprehended in him: 
He muſt be a Man of Parts who has a true Taſte 
of the Excellencies of this Writer ; but you muſt 


take care when you read Plantus, or Terence, of 


propoſing to yourſelf to follow them in every thing, 
for they ſometimes make uſe of old obſolete Words, 
which if you carry but one foot from the Theatre, 


they will not keep, but immediately ſtink. 


T is the general Character of this comic Wri- 
ter, that he was ingenious in his Deſigns, happy 
in his Imaginations, fruitful in his Invention, but 


bis Raillery is flat; his Wit, which makes the 


Vulgar laugh, makes the better ſort of his Au- 


&gicnce to pity bim: He certainly ſays the beſt 


things in the World, and very often ſays the moſt 
wretched ; this a Man is ſubject to, when he en- 
deavours to be too witty ; he will make Laughter 


by extravagant Expreſſions and Hyperboles, when 


he cannot ſucceed to make it by things, He 13 


not altogether ſo regular in the Contrivance of 
his Pieces, nor in the Diſtribution of the Acts, but 


he is more ſimple in his Subjects: For the Fables 


of Terence are ordinarily compounded, as is ſeen in 


the Andria, which contains two Loves, This is 


What was objected to Terence, that he made one 
Latin Comedy of two Greek, the more to animate 


his Theatre. But then the Plots are more na- 


turally unravelled than thoſe of Plautus, as ſho? 
g — 2 ; 0 
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THERE are many inſipid Jeſts have eſcaped 


this Writer, for which Horace condemns him, and 


ridicules the Folly of thoſe who admired him. 


TI s certain, that his Raillery is flat, he is often 


cold and languid, ſometimes obſcene and ridiculous z 


but it muſt be allowed that his Deſign was to pleaſe 
his Audience in general; whereas Terence deſired 
to recommend himſelf to the Approbation of the 
Few of Wit and true Taſte. Plautus ventured at 
yr thing, ſays Scaliger, if he could but move and 


affect his Auditory, either by making them laugh, 
or by introducing ſome new Thing, or coining 


ſome new Word. He wrote for Bread, and re- 
garded his preſent Intereſt more than his future 


Fame. | 


Vr Trace allows him to be a lively and en- 


tertaining Writer, and haſtning with his Cha- 


racters to the winding up of the Play. 
Plautus ad Exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi, 
; | PR. | Ep. 1. l. 2. 


THIS Epicharmus was 2 Scholar of Pythagoras, 
and flouriſhed in S:c:ly in the time of Servius Tullus. 


Plato is ſaid to have made great Improvements by 


reading his Comedies. This Poet was baniſhed by 


Hliero King of Sicily for having ſpoken too freely of 


the Queen his Wife. 


IF we conſider the Fables and Characters of 


the two Roman Comedians, Plautus and Terence, 


it will appear Plautus exceeds Terence, in the Va- 
riety of his Characters and Vivacity of Action. 


Plautus is vehement and fierce, Terence ſedate and 


cool. Terence does not let his Dramas riſe to the 
Loftineſs of Tragedy, nor fink into low Ridicule; 


Plautus 
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of Plautus are more natural than thoſe of Ariſto- 
phanes. 


\ 
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Plautus is often ſcurrilous in hisJeſts, and unequa! | 


in his Style. Vaſſius obſerves, Plautus always ſeem; 
to be new, and unlike himſelf, as well in the Mat- 


ter as Diction; but Terence's Fables are ſimilar, 


and his Diction, when he treats upon the ſame 
Subject, little varied. The reaſon why Terence 


did not affect that kind of Wit Plautus abounds 


with, was becauſe he made it his aim to pleaſe the 


Nobility of Rome, and not the Populace. Plautys 


had a different View; for ſays Scaliger, the Popu- 


lace flowed together, not to learn a Purity of 
Language, but to relax their Minds with Laugh- 
ter and Jeſts, and this is the reaſon Terence's fine 


Language was poſtponed to the facetious Wit of 
many other Comedians. Terence, ſays Scaliger, 
is more languid than Plautus, and the reaſon, ſays 


| he, why we prefer him to Plautus, is becauſe the | 


Moderns make it their Aim to expreſs themſelves 
well. The Style of Plautus was more rich and 
glaring, of Terence more cloſe and even. Plautus 

had the moſt dazzling Outſide, and the moſt 


lively Colours, but Terence drew the fineſt Figures 


and Poſtures, and had the beſt Deſign. The for- 
mer would uſually put his Spectators into a loud 
Laughter, but the latter ſteal them into a ſweet 
Smile, that ſhould continue from the beginning to 
the end of the Repreſentation. Their Plots are 


both artful, but Terence's is more apt to languiſh, 


whilſt Plautus's Spirit maintains the Action with 
vigor. Plautus appears the better Comedian of 
the two, as Terence the finer Poet. The former 


has more compaſs and variety, the latter more 
Regularity and Truth in his Characters. Plautus 


ſnone moſt upon the Stage, Terence pleaſes beſt in 


tthe Cloſet. Men of a refined Taſte would prefer 


Terence, Plautus diverted both Patrician and Ple- 
| be 1an, 5 | 


TERENCE, 
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TERENCE. 


Terentius Lucanus, a Roman Senator. It is impoſſi- 


ble to give any Account of his Family, his Paren- 


tage it is likely was mean; but his Maſter, in whoſe 


Hands he fell, made amends for the Loſs of his 
Relations and Friends, and perceiving an excellent 
Diſpoſition in his young Slave, and a promiſing 
and obliging Carriage, he did not only give him 


the Advantage of a moſt tender and genteel Edu- 
cation, but his Freedom too; and what is more, 
when he was very young, a Favour not very uſual 


in thoſe Days. As for his Perſon he was of a mid- 
dleStature, very flender, and ſomewhat of a tawny 


Complexion, We know nothing - of his African 
Name, that of Terentius he took from Terentius 
Lucanus, the Roman Senator. 


UNDER theſe Encouragements he applied 
himſelf cloſely to Learning, and his Obſervations 


and Studies of Men and Manners ſeem'd to be his 


chief Employment, His exact Remarks upon 
Men's natural Diſpoſitions, and his Genius led 


him wholly to Dramatick Poetry, particularly 


Coinedy, wherein all the Humours and Paſſions 


of Men are fo nicely obſerv'd and expreſs'd, that 
we can no where find a truer and more lively Re- 
preſentation of Human Nature. His comely Per- 


ſonage, 
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PUBLIUS TERENTIUS was an African, born 
= at Carthage, as it is ſuppoſed in the Year of 
Rome five hundred fifty nine, ſeven Years after the 
ſecond Punic War; he was a Captive perhaps ta- 
ken in the Wars the Carthaginians continually had 
with the Numzdians, and fold when very young to 
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ſonage, and his extraordinary Merit, brought him 9 
into great Eſteem, not only with the People in 
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| Rome ; but he was more eſpecially belov'd and che- 
riſhed by the famous Scipio Africanus and Lælius. 
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beſt at that time, therefore he was ſeated in an or- 
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general, likewiſe with the greateſt Genius in 


With theſe two inſeparable Friends and Com- 


puanions, he had gained more than ordinary Fa- 


1 


_ miliarity, paſſing away many a fair Hour in Plea-| 
ſures and Delights, at their Country Houſe at 

Mount Alta. Furius was another of Terence's| _ 
_ Patrons, but his Character is leſs known, though | 
he is mentioned by his Enemies, as one of the! 
greateſt Men in Rome. Thoſe who envied the Re- 
putation of this Comic Writer, induſtriouſſy gave | 
out that his Plays were compoſed by theſe Noble- 
men, in order to leſſen his growing Credit. 
H E made himſelf Maſter of the Greet Tongue, 


would needs have him read it before Cæcilius, who 
was an excellent Judge, and the moſt celebrated 
Comic Poet of the Age. Cæcilius was then at Sup- 
Terence's Habit, it ſeems, was none of the 


dinary By-place, and there ordered to begin ; but | 


a few of his fine Verſes ſo well made amends for 4 


from which he borrowed much of his Plays, of 
which we have fix remaining: When he had fin ſnj- 
ed. his firſt Play, and brought it to the Ædiles, they 


ly a Slave, and called Statins, but with his e 4 


4 : 


4 
LESS 


the Meanneſs of his Dreſs, that he was immedi- | be 
ately order'd to fit down, and take part of what he z pl 
found at the Table, being placed next to Cæciliuu * 
himſelf, After Supper he read over the reſt of his f. 
Play, to Cæcilius's wonderful Delight: The Name Ke 
of it we find not, it could not be the Andrian, 2 
for that was made two Years after Cæcilius was F de 
dead. This great Judge of Comedy was original- 4, 


n 
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dom obtained the Surname of Cæcilius, and be- 
came a famous Comic Writer. He is thought to 


3 | have been an Inſubrian Gaul by Birth, and a Na- 


tive of Milan, He was an intimate Friend of En- 


nius; Cicero does not approve the Harſhneſs of his 
Sie; ; Horace gives him the Preference for the 
Gravity of his Characters: 


Vincere Cæcilius Gravitate, Terentius Arte, 


AN p Paterculus, a moſt exact Judge of Polite- 
neſs and Delicacy, places him among the beſt 
Comic Writers of Rome. Dulc:{que Latini Leporis 
Tuacetiæ per Cæcilium, Terentiumque et Afranium 
ſub pari ætate nituerunt. 


Id the twenty eighth Year of his Age he wrote 


his Andrian, the firſt Comedy that we know of, 
which he took a great Part of from Menander the 


| 3 Greek Poet. The Year following he compoſed his 


© Hecyra, or Mother -in-Law, which he took chiefly 


1 from Apolludorus the Greek Poet. This Play was 
the firſt time unſucceſsful, and is the only one 
© whoſe Plot is perfectly ſingle. Two Years after he 


made his Heautontimorumenss, or Self-Tormentor, 
which he borrowed moſtly from Menander: Two 
2 Years after that his Phormio, taken chiefly from 
' Apollodorus's Epidicazomenos, The ſame Year he 
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Part of Menander. This may be reckoned his 
belt, however it came off with far greater Ap- 


e 
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; Apollinaris a learned Grammarian, and a Native 


wrote his Zunuch, of which he borrowed a great 


plauſe. The Year following, in the thirty fourth _ 
Year of his Age, he wrote his laſt Comedy called 
Adelpbi or the Brothers, and that too moſtly ta- 
ken from Menander ; which Varro, as to the be- 
2 ginning of it prefers to the beginning of Menan- 
der himſelf, It is ſuppoſed that Caius Toon | 


of 
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of Carthage, was the Author of the Verſes pre- | 
Red to Terence's Comedies. 
MENAND ER, to whom Terence was fo much 
_ obliged, was a Comic Poet of Athens, born in 
the hundred and ninth Olympiad. He is ſaid to 
have written a hundred and eight Comedies, 
which are all loſt except ſome Citations from an- 
cient Authors. If a true Judgment can be formed 
from the Fragments that remain of him, one may 
ſay that he drew very pleaſant Images of the Civil 
Life: His Style is pure, neat, ſhining, and natu- . 
ral, he perſuades like an Orator, and inſtructs like 
a Philoſopher ;'he makes Men ſpeak according to 
their Character: Plutarch in the Compariſon he 
has made between this Writer and Ariſtophanes, 
ſays, that the Muſe of Ariſtophanes is like an 
Impudent, and that of Menander reſembles a Vir- 
tuous Woman. e N | 
TH E Comedies of Terence were in great Re- 
putation among the Romans, and generally ſuc- 
ceeded very well, though Plautus had ſometimes 
better Luck upon the Stage; but never a one of 
his took like the Eunuch, for which he received 
eight thouſand Seſterces, a Reward (though not 
exceeding ſixty Pounds of our Money) greater in 
thoſe days than ever Poet had. Beſides, it was 
acted twice in one day; the more ſtrange, becauſe 
Plays then were never made but to be acted two 
or three times in all. All fix were almoſt equally 
eſteemed by his Countrymen, and moſt of them 
had their peculiar Beauties. Tis obſerv'd, that the 
Andrian and the Brothers excel in their Characters 
and Manners; the Eunuch and the Phormio in the 
Vigor and Livelineſs of their Intrigues; and theSe/f- 
Tormentor and Mother-in-Law, in their Thought, 
Paſſions and Purity of Style, i 
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Uros the account of his intimate Acquain= 


tance with Scipio and Lælius, it was and ſtill is 


generally believed, that they had a great, if not a 
principal Share in 'the making of his Plays; and 
this Conjecture is grounded not only upon the ex- 
traordinary Familiarity between them, but alſo 
the Accuracy, Propriety, Purity, and Politeneſs 


of the Style, which do indeed ſeem to exceed the 
| Abilities of a poor African. But theſe are meer 
8 Conjectures, intermixed with a Spice of Malice, 
tho' indeed redeunding much to his Honour, as he 
huimſelf intimates in his Prologue to the Brethers. 


DO 


Y The extraordinary Familiarity between them was 
probably cauſed by his eminent Deſerts : The 
Accuracy and Politeneſs of his Style proceeded per- 


| haps from his Labour and Studies, as the Purit 

and Politeneſs of it might be the Effect of his 
Roman Education, and his keeping the beſt Com- 
© pany ; and if he defended himſelf but lightly 
vrhen he was accuſed, that may be imputed to his 


great Complaiſance to thoſe noble Perſons. 


Bu T notwithſtanding theſe plauſible Reaſons, 


to vindicate Terence from the Charge of being a- 
© fiſted in his Writings, Suetonius relates a Story 
that gives ſome foundation for the Report, eſpe- 
© cially with regard to Lælius He ſays, that upon 
the firſt of March, which was the Feaſt of the 
Roman Ladies, Lælius being deſired by his Wife, to 
© ſup a little ſooner than ordinary, he prayed her not 

to diſturb him; and that coming very late to Sup- 

per that Night, he ſaid he had never compoſed any 

thing with more Pleaſure and Succeſs, and being 
Iasked by the Company, what it was, he repeated 


ſome Verſes out of the third Scene of the fourth 
Act of the Self-Tormentor ; which Commentators 


agree, are extremely line: This Report did not 
V leſſen 
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leſſen after his Death, for Valgius a Poet, Cotes 


porary with Horace, ſays as much in poſitive Terms, 
Thoſe Noblemen perhaps might divert themſelves 
in compoſing ſometimes a Scene or two for a Poet 
they converſed fo familiarly with, and fo highly 
reſpected, tho? I am apt to ſuppoſe that the chief 


in giving them the true Turn of Gentlemen. 


L 


Aſſiſtance he receiv'd, was in the part of his Cha- Þ 
racters, and while the Comedian took care to pre-“ 
_ ſerve them in the Humour and Manners he had Þ 
given them, his ingenious Friends might help him, 


TERENCE, to perfect himſelf in the Man- F 5 


ners and Cuſtoms of the Grecians, left Rome to go 
for that Country and died, ſoon after his Depar- Þ 
ture, in the thirty fifth Year of his Age. Some ſay, Þ 
he went thither to collect ſome of Menander's Þ. 


Plays, and died in his Return with above a hun- 


dred of them tranſlated, which periſhed by Ship- [; 


wreck, and he pined himſelf to death for the Los. 
Others that he died at Symphalus, a Village in 


Arcadia, whither he had put back from Sea. It's 
ſaid, that he died very poor, and left only one“ 
Daughter behind him, who after his Deceaſe was 
married to a Roman Knight. Terence left her a Þ 
_ Houle, and a Garden of fix Acres, which was! 
| fituated under the Appian Way, nigh that Place! 
called Villa Martis. DT 5 


THE Character of this Comic Writer is inex- 


the moſt exact, the moſt elaborate, and the moſt 
natural of all the Dramatic Poets. The Pleaſant- 


neſs, ſays Heinſius, the Elegancy, the Judgment 


and Beauty which is to be found in this Author, is 
| 5 1 admirable, 


hauſtible, his particular Excellencies are without 3 
number; fo that we mult be ſatisfied with a ge- 
neral Account of his Perfections. He was certainly 


TERENCE. I4y 
admirable, and hardly to be expreſſed. 
no Writer, ſays Eraſmus, from whom we can 
better learn the pure Roman Style. Scaliger, when 
he was an old Man, after he had run through al- 
molt all the Arts and Sciences, was fo great an 
Admirer of Terence, that he ſeldom had him out of 
his hand. 


probable, and almoſt every thing fo abſolutely juſt 
and agreeable, that he may well ſeem to merit 
that Praiſe which ſeveral have given him, that he 
was the moſt correct Author in the World. 

H1s great Art in the (Economy and Conſtitu- 
tion of his Fables, makes him infinitely preferable 
to Plautus, and his Ethical Characters are a 


Standard of Imitation to all Ages. See, ſays Boileau 
in his Art of Poetry, with what an Air, the Fa- 


ther in Terence comes to rave at the Imprudence of 


his amorous Son, and with what an Air the Lover 


hears the Leſſons, and then runs to his Miſtreſs to 


forget them all. Is not this, ſays he, a true Image 
of a Lover, a Son, and a real Father? Varro gives 
him preference in this reſpect to all other Poets; 


and Donatus obſerves this of the Temperature of 


his Plays, particularly in the laſt Scene of the 
Phormio, that this pleaſant Poet ſmooths the Gra- 


vity of his ſerious Subjects with Comic Mirth. 
Quintilian, who thought the Roman Comedy de- 
fective, allowed Teronce to be the molt elegant of 
all the Comedians; and oblervcs, that if his Co- 
medies had been confined to Trimetre lam#:c, they 
would have been more beautiful: But Dr. Hare 


is of opinion, that the Poet's Deſign in the Variety 


of his Meaſures, was to gratify and relieve the 
Spectators by an agreeable Variety, a and that the 


2 | | Latin 's 


There is 


His Style is ſo neat and pure, his Cha- 
racters ſo true and perfect, his Plots ſo regular and 
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Latins imitated the Greets, who followed Nature 
in this grateful Viciſſitude. In ſhort, his Faults 
are ſo few and inconfiderable, that Scaliger ſaid, 
there were not three to be found throughout the 
ſix Plays. He ſeems to want nothing to make 
him abſolutely complete, but only that Attic Ur- 
banity, that Je Come, that Cæſar withes he had, 
and which Plautus was Maſter of, in {0 high a 


degree. 


E, quogue, tu in ſummis, O dimidiate Monander, 
Poncris, & merito, puri ſermonis amator, 

Leni us arqie utinam ſeript1 is adjunta foret Vis 
Comica, ut equato virtus pollevet henore 

Cum GEræcis, neque in hac deſpectus parte jaceres, 
 Unum Hoc maceror, & doleo tibi de. 2 Teronti, 


Thou Ha If Menander, thou art juſtl placd 
Among the Poets of the chiefeſt Name; 

Thy Language is correct, but I could with 

The Stweetnejs of thy Style had Comic Force 
Joined with it; then equal with the Greeks 

Had been thy Spirit; and thou hadft gain'd Applauſe 3 
Here, Terence, lies thy Mant; Pm ſorry for it. 


Bur, ſays Rapin, tho* Ceſar calls Terence a 
diminutive Menander, becauſe he only had the 
Sweetneſs and the Smoothneſs, but had not the 
Force and Vigor, yet he has writ in a manner fo 
patural, and 10 judicious, that of a Copy as he 
was, he is become an Original, for never Man 
had ſo clear an Inſight into e Nature. 


TH E Style of Te ence has been admired by the 


beſt "erg in all Ages, and truly it deſerves it, 
for certainly never any on2 was more clear, and 
more accurate in his Expreſſions than he; his 
Words are generally nien choſen, extremely pro- 

per 
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ber and ſignificant, and many of them 8. ſo 


much Life and Force, that they can hardly be ex- 
dreſſed in any other Language without great Viſ- 


ady antage to the Original. His Narration are 
ort and clear, his Turns are ſoft and delicate; 


and for the Purity of his Language in general, we 
fd it very much commended, even by Tully him- 
If; and one of the Moderns is not at all out of 


the way, when he tells us, that the Lat Tongue | 


will never be loſt, as long as Terence can be read. 


Burt his Style, tho*. ſo very extraordinary, in a 


creat meaſure may be ſearnt by Indutitry, long 


Cuſtom and continual Uſage, and has been imi- 


tated to a high degree by ſeveral; and indeed, 
this was but as rich Attire and outwardOrnaments, 
to ſet off a more beautiful Body, But in his Cha- 
racers and Manners it is that he triumphs with- 
out a Rival, and not only Dramatick, but all o- 


ther Poets, muſt yield to him in that Point: for 
theſe are drawn exactly to the Life, perfectly juſt, 


truly proportionable, and fully kept up to the laſt. 
The more a Man looks into them: the more he 


E muſt admire them. He will find there not only 
ſuch Beauty in his Images, but alfo ſuch excellent 
Precepts of Morality, ſuch ſolid Senſe in each Line, 


ſuch Depths of Reaſoning: in each Period, and 


E ſuch cloſe Arguing betwixt each Party, that he 


muſt needs perceive him to be a Perſon of the moſt 


exact Senſe, and the ſtrongeſt Judgment. He. 
had a peculiar Happineſs at pleaſing and amuſing 
his Audience, always keeping: them in a moſt even, 
& pleaſant, ſmiling 1 oy oo - and this is the moſt 
Liſtinguiſhing Part of + Cha rater from other: 
. Bu riters. 


HE well underſtood hs Rules of the Stages. 
| or rather thoſe of Nature, was perfectly regular, 
3 wWwonderſu- 
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wonderful exact and careful in ordering each Pre- 
taſis or Entrance, Epitaſis or Working up, Ca- 
Laſdaſis or Height, and Cataſtraphe or Unravelling 
the Plot ; which laſt he was famous for, making 
it ſpring neceſſarily from the Incidents, and neatly 
and dextroufly untying the Knot, whilſt others 

would either tear or cut it in pieces. 

Tu R Nature of his Plots was for the moſt part 
grave and ſolid, they were all double except the 
Hecyra, Or Mithe -r-1n-law ;, yet ſo contrived, that 
one i 29 aiways an Underplot to the other, 10 that 
he ſtill kept perfectly to the firſt great Rule. of the 
Stage, the Unity of Action. Az for the ſecond 
great Rule, the Unity of Time, (that is, the whole 
Action to be performed in one Day) he was as ex- 
Act in that as poſſible; for the longeſt Action of 
any of his Plays, reaches not above eleven Hours, 
He was no leſs careful in the third Rule, the Unity 
of Place; for he never ſhifts his Scene in any one 
of his Plays, but {2:psconſtantly to the ſame Plice, 
from the beginning to the end. Then for the 
Continuance in the Action, he never fails in any 
one Particular, but every inſtrument is perpetually 
at work, in carrying on their ſeveral Deſigns, 
and in them the Defign of the Whole, ſo that 
the Stage never grows cold till all is finiſh'd. His 
Plots are fo clear and natural, that they might very 
well go for a Repreſentation of a Thing that had 
really happened, and not for the meer Invention 
of the Poet. 

TRE Cenſure of St. Evremont upon the W. rit- 
hes of Terence, is of no great Authority, This 
Comic Writer, he ſays, is generally allowed to be 
the beſt of all the ancient Authors, in. hitting the 
Humours and Tempers of Men; but there is ; this 
Objection to him, That he has not Extent e- 

nough, 


FU - net 


nough, and his whole Talent goes no further, than 


to give a true and natural Repreſentation of a Ser- 
vant, an old Man, a covetous Father, a debauched 


Son, or a Slave: This is the utmoſt of what Te- 
rence can do. You are not to expect from him 


any thing of Gallantry or Paſſion, or of the 
＋ houghits or Diſcourſe of a Gentleman. 


* 5 —— — — 2 — 


LUCRETIUS. 


_ is agreed on all bands, even by his own Teſti- 
mony, that Titus Luc! et1us Carus was a Roman, | 
and born at Reme, His very Name directs us to 
thenovleand ancient Family of the Lucretii, which 


being divide d into many Branches, comprehended 
| 5 


under it, the Tilcipitini, the Cinnæ, the YVeſpullones, 

the Triozes, the OFelle, and the Galli, and gave to 

Kome many Contuls, Tribunes, and Pretors, who 
vere the gicat Supports and Ornaments of the 


| Commo! wealth; 


His Name was Titus Lucretivs Carus, and no 


bother; for what Lambinus pretends, that he might 


have been called either T. Lacretius Veſpills Carus, 
or 7. Lucretins Ofella Carus, is mere Conjecture, 


and grounded upon no Authority, Carus was a 


Roman: Surname, of which Ovid and many others 


make mention, but we no where find how it came 


to be given to Lucretius. It is not improbable it 
was conferred upon him, either on account of his 


excellent and ſprightly Wit, his Afﬀability and 


Sweetneſs of Temper and Manners, or for ſome. 
other the like endearing Qualities, that render'd 


him agreeab] le to thoſe, with whom he converſed.. 


> It! 18 uncertain, irom which of the Lucretian Bran- 
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ches this Poet claims his Deſcent, there being no- 
thing any where of his Parentage recorded. There 
lived indeed in thoſe Days, one Quintus Lucretius, 


but whether he was Brother of our Poet Lucretius, 
or in what degree of Relation they were to one 

another, cannot be diſcovered. 

_- Tax time of his Birth is almoſt as Aide el. 

ſome placing it in one Year, ſome in another ; 

the moſt received Opinion is, that he was born 
twelve Years after Cicero, about the ſecond Year 


of the hundred and ſeventy firſt Olympiad, in the 
Conſulſhip of Lucius Licinius Craſſus, and Quintus | 


Mautius Scevola, about the ſix hundred and fifty 
eighth Year of Rome. 

ABOUT this time, the Romans began to apply 
themſelves to the Study of Philoſophy. Suppoſing 
therefore Lucretius to be nobly deſcended, and a 

Youth of a ſprightly and forward Genius, it is 
an eaſy Inference that he received a ſuitable Edu- 
cation; and by his Parents or other Relations was 


ſent to ſtudy at Athens, where at that time the 


| Epicurean Philoſophy was in great Reputation. 
This is the more probable to be true, becauſe it 
Was then the Cuſtom of the Romans to ſend their 


Youths thither to be inſtructed in the Learning of 


the Greeks, Thus ſome Years after Virgil ſtudied 
there, as we learn from himſelf, when writing to 


te 1. he ſays, 
Etiſi me vario, &c. 


And the learned Prepertius deſired earneſtly 
Illic vel Audis, & c. 
By Plato's Studies to correct his Mind, 


And; in thy Gardens, Epicurus, find 
Improvement. I , ws has = 
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„He ſtudied under Zeno, who had the direction 
of the Gardens at that Time, and was the Ho- 


4 nour of the Epicurean Set. Phadrus was another 


of his Maſters, whom Cicero mentions as a Perſon 
of the greateſt Humanity, Theſe were the Pre- 


ceptors of Lucretius, as they were likewiſe of 


Papa Atticus, . Temmins, Caſſius, and many o- 
* thers, who in that Age render'd themſelves very 
illuſtrious in the Republick of Rome. How he 
ſpent his Time at Athens, how ſtudiouſly he im- 
proved it, let his Poem be witneſs. That he fit- 
ted himſelf for the beſt Company, is evident by 


what Cornelius Nepss tells us of the great Intimacy 
between him, Pomponius Atticus, and Memmius, 
and no doubt but he was intimate likewiſe with 

P Tully, and his Brother, who make ſuch honourable 


mention of him. 

THE Accounts that 1 remain of this Poet, ſtop 
ſhort here, and no more is to be found concerning 
him, till we come to his Death; yet it is difficult to 
find in what manner he died, nor is it much eaſier 


to determine in what Vear as his Life his Death 


Happened. Some make him die on the very day 


Virgil was born, when Pompey the Great was the 


third time Conſul, and Cæcilius Metellus Pius was 
his Collegue, in the Year of the City ſeven hundred 


and one, at which time there were great Commo- 


| tions in the Republick : for Clodius was then kil- 
led by Milo; Memmius and many others being 


conv Ged of Bribery, were baniſhed from Rome 


into Greece; and Ceſar, who was then forty four 


E Years of Age, was laying waſte the Provinces of 


Gaul, Tf this imaginary Circumſtance were true, 
it would be apt to make a Pythagorean believe, thai 


the Soul of Lucretius tranſmigrated into Virgil's 


Body. And thus far it is true, that Lacretiuss 
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154 Lives of the ROMAN PoE s. 
Diction is ſo pure and elegant, and his Verſifica- 
tion, where the Subject gives him the leaſt Scope, 
ſo noble and ſounding, and his Sentiments ſo truly 
Poetical, that Poetry muſt needs have declined a- 
mong the R:mans, had any but Virgil ſucceeded 
him. But that Particular of the Death of this 
Poet is no more than an ingenious Fiction, founded 
upon this, that Virgil aſſumed the Toga Virilis up- 
on the ſame day that Lucretius died. 
THE Chronicle of Euſchius obſerves, that he 
died by his own Hands in the forty fourth Year of 
his Age, being made diſtracted by a Philtre, 
which either his Miſtreſs or his Wife Lucilia, (for 
ſo ſome call her, tho' without Authority) in a 
Fit of Jealouſy had given him, not with a deſign 
to deprive him of his Senſes, or to take away his 
Life, but only to increaſe the Paſſion of his Love. 
Donatus, or whoever was the Author of the Life 
of Virgil that goes under his Name, writes that he 


died three Vears before; when Pompey the Great, 


and M. Licinius Craſſus were both of them the ſe- 
cond Time Conſuls. Others, who allow that 


having loſt his Senſes, he laid violent hands on his 


own Life, yet place his Death in the twenty ſixth 

Year of his Age, and believe that his Madneſs 
proceeded from the Cares and Melancholy that op- 
preſſed him, on account of the Baniſhment of his 
beloved Memmius; to which others again add like- 
wiſe another Cauſe, the fatal Calamities under 


which his Country then laboured. And indeed 


It is certain, that a few Years before his Death, 
Lucretius was an Eye-witneſs of the wild Admini- 


{tration of Affairs in the days of Clodius and Cati- 
line, who gave ſuch a Blow to the Republick of 


| Rome, as not long after occaſioned its total Sub- 
verſion, Of theſe Commotions, he himſelf com- 
plains 
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plains in the beginning of his firſt Book, where 
addreffing himſeif to Venus, he implores her to in- 


tercede with the God of War, to reſtore Peace 


and Quiet to his native Country. 
 Hune tu Diva, &c. lib. 1. 


Peace is thy Gift alone; for furious Mars 
The only Governor and God of Wars, 

When tir” d with Heat and Toil does oft reſort 
To taſte the Pleaſures of the Paphian Court, 
IVhere on thy Boſom he ſupinely lies, 

And gr eedih drinks Love at both his Eyes, 

Till quite olercame, ſnatching an eager Kiſs, 

He haſtily goes on to greater Bliſs : 

Then mid/t his ftrit Embraces, claſp thy Arms 
About his Neck, ant call forth all thy Charms, 
Careſs with all thy ſubtle Arts, become 

A Flatterer, and beg a Peace for Rome. 


THERE are yet ſome other Accounts given 


of the Time and Manner of his Death, but ſince 


in ſo great a Variety of Opinions we can fix on no 


Certainty, nor determine which of them is true, 


it would be loſs of Time, to dwell 8085 longer up- 
on them. | 

TE E only Remains, this great Genius has 
left us, are his ſix Books Of the "Nature of Things, 
which contain an exact Syſtem of the Epicurean 
> Philoſophy; they were read and admired by the 
Ancients, and if Ovid could preſage, 

Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti, 

Exitio terras cum dabit una Dies. 

Sublime Lucretius wrote with ſo much Fire, 


That his bright Work ſhall with the WWarld expire. 


TEE Learned are in ſome doubt concerning 
the number of Books written by Lucretius, and 


ome believe that he writ more than * but 
this 
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156 Lives of the Ro MAN POE Ts. 
this muſt be a Miſtake, for in theſe fix is contain. 
ed the whole Doctrine, and all the Philoſophy of 
 Epicurus, as far as relates to the Explication of 
Nature, or natural Cauſes and Effects, and there 
is nothing left to be ſaid farther upon that Sub- 
jet. Add to this the manifeſt and pertinent Con- 
nexion of the one Book to another, the judicious 
Method he has obſerved, in handling the ſeveral 
Subjects of which he treats, and his Artfulneſs in 

the Diſpoſition of them: They ſeem naturally to 
follow one another. In the firſt Book he treats 
of the Principles of Things, in the laſt of Meteors 
and of the Heavens : Has not this Method been 
_ conſtantly practiſed by all, who have treated of 
the Knowledge of Nature? Even Epicurus him- 
ſelf obſerved the very ſame Diſpoſition, as appears 
by the few ſurviving Remains of that Philoſopher, 
His three Epiſtles to Herodotus, Mencceus, and Py- 
 thacles. OC, 


Bu x as the Work of this Poet contained no 


more than {ix Books, ſo there is reaſon to believe 
that ſome of his Verſes are perhaps wanting ; for, 
as with almoſt all the ancient Authors ſo more 


- eſpecially with this Writer, ſome have aſſumed to 


themſelves too great a Liberty, and alter'd, added, 
or taken away many things. Servins cites this 
Fragment from Lucretius. e 
uperi ſpoliatus luminis Aer, 
Which perhaps may have been his, tho' it be no 
where found in any of his Books, nor can it ea- 
ſily be diſcovered where it has been left out. Euſe- 
Bius informs us, that this Poem was corrected by 
Cicero, after the Death of the Author; Father 
Briet ſeems to be believe it, ſince he uſes theſe 
Words, =—/z ſuis Verſibus, duris quidem, ſed valide 


Latinis, 


T 
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difficult indeed, but his Latin is pure, and worthy 
the Reviſal of Cicero. Some think he only meant 


that Lucretius's Poem had need of Cicero's File, but 
others believe he intended that they do honour to 
Cicero, by whom they were corrected, or that it 


plainly appears, they received the finiſhing Stroke 
from that great Man. Lambinus contradicts this, 


but the Arguments he brings againſt the Aﬀertion 


of E:;ſebius are but weak and of little Validity. 
LUCRETIUS inſcrib'd his Poem to his in- 
timate Friend Memmius, a Perſon of extraordi- 


nary Merit, whom he celebrates with great Ho- 
nour in many places of it. This Memmius was de- 
ſcended from one of the moſt ancient Families in 


Rome, being one of thoſe that Virgil has immorta- 


lized in his Zed, deriving them from Mneſteus 
one of the principal Trojans that accompanied 


Aneas into Italy: _ | 
— Mos Halus MHneſteus genes a quo nomine Memmi. 


H x had been Pætor of Bithynia, and upon his 
return was accuſed of nine Miſdemeanours by 
Cz/ar to the People, but acquitted, and afterwards 
grew very intimate with him. He was alſo Tri- 


bune of the People, when among others he accuſed 
Rabirius, in whoſe Defence Cicero made the Ora- 
tion we have under that Name. CiceFo gives him 
the Character of a great Scholar, but moſt ſkilful 
in the Greek Learning, an ingenious and good 


Orator, and Maſter of a polite eaſy Style; he was 
accuſed of Corruption and Bribery in canvaſling 


for the Conſulſhip, and condemn'd to Baniſhment; 
Cicero in one of his Epiſtles to Sulpitius tells us, he 


was innocent, and had retired after his Exile to 
Athens, from thence to Mitylene, and at laſt ſettled 


at Patras, where he died ſoon aſter, 


LUCRETIUS, ug 
E Latinis, & Tullii limd dignifſſimis, His Verſes arg 
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TIT is wonderful that this admirable Poem of 
Lucretius ſhould be compoſed in the Time of his- 
Diſtraction : His ſix Books of his Epicurean Phi- 
_ loſophy, ſays Euſebius, were written in his lucid 
Intervals, when the Strength of Nature had thrown Þ* 
off all the diſturbing Particles, and his Mind, as it 
is obſerved of Madmen, was ſprightly and vigo- 
rous, Then in a poctical Rapture he could fly 
with his Ep;curus beyond the flaming Limits of! 
this World, frame and diſſolve Seas and Heavens“ 
in an Inſtant, and by ſome unuſual Sallies, be the) 
_ ſtrongeſt Argument, of his own Opinion; for it Þ 
ſeems impoſſible that ſome things which he deli- © 
vers ſhould proceed from Reaſon and Judgment, 
or from any other Cauſe but Chance and unthink- 
õÜ² ᷑0uB̃ 1 
Tux Character of this Poem is ſurpriſingly ! 
raiſed by the beſt Judges of the Art. Lucretius ſays Þ* 

Agellius, excelled in Wit and Eloquence; there is 

not, ſays Scaliger, a better Author in the Latin 

Tongue, Virgil copied many things from him. 

Never any Man, ſays Scioppius, ſpoke Latin to a 
greater Perfection, neither Tully nor Cæſar wrote 
a purer Style. There appears, ſays Bayle, ſo much! 
Eloquence in the Verſe of Lucretius, that had he 
lived in the Time of Auguſtus, he might very well! 
have diſputed the Point with Virgil; but thirty or 
forty Years make a mighty Difference between 
two Authors. Evehn, in his Tranſlation of the 
firſt Book of Lucretius, obſerves, that in this Work Þ + 
Nature herſelf fits triumphant, wanting none of 5 h 
her juſt Equipage and Attendance, whilſt our Carus 
hath erected this everlaſting Arch to her Memory, 
ſo full of Ornament and exquiſite Workmanſhip, 
as nothing of this kind has either approached or 
exceeded it, Where the Matter he takes in hand 
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zs capable of Form and Luſtre, he makes it even to 


outſhine the Sun it ſelf in Splendour ; and as he 


2 ſpares noCoſt to deck and ſet it forth, ſo never had a 
Man a more rich and luxuriant Fancy, more 
keen and ſagacious Inſtruments to ſquare the moſt 
2 ſtubborn and rude Materials into that ſpiring Soft- 
neſs you will every where find them difpoſed in 
this his ſtupendous and well-built Theatre of Na- 
ture. 1 5 
TERRE are two or three Writers who with 
great Judgment enter more particularly into the 
Character and Excellencies of this Poem; Quin- 
tllian, ſays Crinitus is of opinion that Lucretius 
excels in Elegance of Style, but he is difficult 
and obſcure, This was occaſioned not only by the 
Subject it ſelf, but by reaſon of the Poorneſs of the 
Tongue, and the Newneſs of the Doctrine he 
taught, as he teſtifies himſelf : He writ fix Books 
of the Nature of Things, in which he has follow- 
ed the Doctrine of Epicurus, and the Example of 
the Poet E. pedocles, whoſe Wit. and Poetry he 
praiſes with Admiration. It ought not to be 
wonder'd at, that ſome of his Verſes ſeem rough 
and almoſt like Proſe. This was peculiar to the 
Age in which he writ, as Furius Albinus fully wit- 
neſſes in Macrobius, whoſe Words are as follows. 
No Man ought to have the worſe Eſteem for the 
ancient Poets. upon this account, becauſe their 
© Verſes ſeem to be ſcabrous, for that Style was 
then in.greateſt Vogue; and the following Age 
had much ado to bring themſelves to reliſh this. 
ſmoother Diction. Therefore even in the Days of 
the Emperors, the Veſpaſians, there were not want 
ing ſome who choſe to read Lucretius rather than 
Virgil, and Lucilius rather than Horace, IE 
Ts itn 5 LAN. 
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0 Lives of th RomanPorTs, 

LAMBINUS, in his Preface to Charles IX, 
the moſt Chriſtian King, applauds Lucretius as the 
molt polite, moſt ancient, and moſt elegant of all 
the Latin Writers, from whom Virgil and Horace 


have in many Places borrowed, not half but whole 
Verſes. He, when he diſputes of the indiviſible 


9 Corpuſcles, or firſt Principles of Things, of their 


Motion and of their various Figuration; of the 
Void ; of the Images, or tenuious Membranes 
that fly off from the Surface of all Bodies; of the 
Nature of the Mind and Soul; of the riſing and 
ſetting of the Planets ; of the 'Eclipfe of the Sun 
and Moon; of the Nature of Lightning ; of the 
Rainbow 3 "of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and many 
other things, is learned, witty, judicious and ele- 
gant. In the Introductions to his Books, in his 
Compariſons, in his Examples, in his Diſputati- 
ons againſt the Fear of Death, concerning the In- 
conveniencies and Harms of Love, of Sleep and of 
Dreams, he is copious, diſcreet, eloquent, knowing 
and ſublime. We not only read Homer, but even 
get him by Heart, becauſe under the Veils of Fa- 
bles, partly obſcene, and partly abſurd, he is deem- 
ed to have included the Knowledge of all natural 
and human Things. Shall we not then hear 
Lucretius, who without the Diſguiſe of Fables, and 
| ſuch Trifles, not truly indeed, nor piouſly, but 
plainly and openly, and as an Epicurean, ingeni- 
_ oully, wittily, and learnedly, and in the moſt cor- 
rect and pureſt of Styles, diſputes of the Princi- 
ples and Cauſes of Things, of the Univerſe, of the 
Parts of the World, of a happy Life, and of things 


Celeſtial and Terreſtrial. And tho? in many Pla- 


ces he diſſents from Plato, though he advances 
many Aſſertions that are repugnant to our Reli- 
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gion, we ought not therefore to depiſe and ſet a? 
nought thoſe Opinions of his, in which not only 


the ancient Philoſophers, but we who pros 
Chriſtianity agree with him. How admirably 


does he diſpute of the reſtraining of Pleaſurcs, “ 


the bridling the Paſſions, and of the attainins; 
Tranquility of Mind! How wittily does be re- 
buke and confute thoſe, who affirm that nothing; 
can be perceived, nor nothing known ; and who 


ſay that the Senſes are fallacious! How beautitut 


are his Deſcriptions! How graceful, as the Gree4s 
call them, his Epiſodes How fine are his Diſpu- 
tations of Colours, of Mirrours, of the Loadſtone, 
and of tha Averni ? How ſerious and awful are 
his Exhortations to live continently, juſtly, tem- 


perately, and innocently ! What ſhall we ſay of 
his Diction, than which nothing can be ſaid or 
imagin'd to be more correct, more clear, or more 


elegant? | 


Bur the ftrongeſt Advocate in Defence of 
this Poem of Lucretius, is Gifanius, who has drawn © 
up his Life with exquiſite Skill, and repreſents his 
Excellencies in the beſt Light. The Subject of 


this Poem, ſays he, had many Ages before been 


treated by. Empedocles, whom . Lucretius held in 
great Veneration, as appears by the following; 
Elogy, which he gives him in his firſt Book, 


where ſpeaking of S:cily, he ſays that that Iſland. 


Tho rich with Men and Fruit, has rarely ſhewn 


A Thing more-glorious than this ſingle One; 


His Verſe, compes'd of Nature's Work, declare 


His Mit was ſtrong, and His Invention rare; 


His Judgment deep and ſound; whence ſome began. 


1 „* 


And Juſtly too, to think him more than Man. 


E z. Him 


152 Tives of the Ro MAN PO ETS. 
Him therefore our Poet carefully imitated; for 
what Ari/otle ſays of Empedocles, that he writ in- 
the ſame Style as Homer, and was a great Maſter Þ 
of his own Language, as being full of Metaphors, Þ 
and making uſe of all other Advantages that might 
conduce to the Beauty of his Poetry; all theſe x 
Perfections, I fay, tho? they are ſcarce to be found 
in any other of the Latin Poets, manifeſtly diſcover Þ 
themſelves in Lucretius: For he excels all the reſt 
in Purity of Diction, and, if I may uſe the Ex- 
preſſion, in Sublimity of Eloquence ; beſides, he 
has adorned his whole Poem with an infinite 
Number of excellent Metaphors, as with ſo many ! 
Badges of Diſtinftion and Honour. Tully, who! 

was well able to judge, calls him a very artful Poet; 
and would J had leiſure enough to ſhew not only | 
what he has borrowed from Homer and others, but 
chiefly from Ennius, whom of all the Latin Poets 
he moſt admired, and ſtudied to imitate, but what 
Virgil has likewiſe taken from Lucretius ; for that 
would make manifeſt what has been often ſaid, that 3 | 

Ennius is the Grandfather, Lucretius the Father, 
and Virgil the Son, they being the moſt illuſtrious Þ | 
_ Triumvirate of the Ep:c# Latin Poets. 
H E goes on; There are many excellent Things Þ | 
contained in the Poem of Lucretius, nor is there 
in all his Works any Token or Footſtep of In- 
temperance. How diſcreetly and ſtrongly does he 
argue for the Reſtraint of Ambition, and for a- 
voiding the Miſeries of inteſtine Diviſions and 
Civil Wars, the Calamities that in his Days af- 
flicted the Republick of Rome? He extols Philo- 
ſophy, and the Studies of the Wiſe in a Style in- 
eredibly ſublime. How beautiful is his Poetry, 
when he treats of Serenity of Mind, and Contempt 
of Death ? In how many Places, and in how ex- 
5 | cellent 
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LUCRETIUS. 16 
cellent and almoſt Divine a Diction does he con- 
fute the Superſtition of the Vulgar, and their fa- 


bulous Belief of the Torments of Hell ? How ele- 


gantly does he detect the Frauds, and deride the 


Vanity of Aſtrologers? Not to mention with how 


great Severity he diſſuades from Avarice, and 


ſhews many Ills that ariſe from the Greedineſs of 


Riches, nor how wholeſome are his Inſtructions 


concerning Temperance, Frugality of Living, and 
Modeſty of Apparel. As to what relates to the 
Reſtraint of the other Cupidities of the Mind, and 


fordid Pleaſures of the Fleſh, ſo excellent indeed 


are the Inſtructions he gives us, that what Diogenes 
writes of Epicurus, ſeems to be true, that he was 


fally accuſed by ſome for indulging himſelf too 


much in Pleaſure and Voluptuouſneſs, and that it 
was a downright Calumny in them to wreſt his 


Meaning, and interpret what he meant of the 


Tranquillity of the Mind, as if it had been ſpoken 
of the Pleaſures of the Body. Concerning ſome 
of the Phznomena of the Heavens, he advances 


indeed ſeveral Opinions that are falſe, or rather 


ridiculous, but yet they are conſonant to the Epi- 
curean Doctrine; and on the contrary, how true 
are many of his Notions concerning Thunder, 


the Nature, Force, and Swiftneſs of Lightning, 
the Magnitude of the Sea, the Winds, and many 


other things of the like nature? With how won- 


derful a Sweetneſs does he ſing the firſt Riſe of the 
World, of the Earth, of the Heavens, and of all 
the ſeveral Kinds of Animals? As likewiſe the 
Origine of Speech, of Government, of Laws, and 
of all the Arts? How full and ſatisfactory are his 
Diſputations of the Flames of Mount Ætna, and 


of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes ? How excellently has he 


deſcribed, as it were in a Picture, that memorable. 


and 
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164 Lives of the Ro MAN POET S. 
and dreadful Plague which deſolated Athens, and 
the whole Country of Attica / 

_ NorTwiTHSTANDING theſe urgent and 
artful' Apologies for the Works of Lucretius, his 
Poem muſt upon the whole be condemned as Ob- 
ſcene, Impious, and Atheiſtical, and be read with 
the utmoſt Warineſs and Circumſpection. No 
MVrriter ever attack'd the Divine Providence with 


more Boldneſs; he ſets out with this profane Ex- 
ordium, 


For whatſo&er's Divine, Py live in Peace, 

In undiſturbd and everlaſting Eaſe. = 
Not Care for us, from Fears and Dangers free, 
Sufficient to its own Felicity. 
Nought here below, nought i in our Power it needs, © 
New ſmiles at good, ne'er frowns at t wicked Deeds. 


He goes on with giving infinitas © to Epicurus, 
who ney attack a Religioh 55 and . 


Long time Men lay » ppreſi with avi Fear, 
Keligious Tyranny did domineer z 

Which being placed in Heawga, lech d pr udly ame 

And frighted abject Spirits with her Frown, 

At laßt, a Mighty One of Greece began 

Taffert the nat'ral Liberty of Man. 

By ſenſeleſs Terrors and vain Fancies led 

To Slav'ry; trait the conquer d Fantom fed; * 
Not the fam'd Stories of the Deity, 

Mot all the Thunder 9 Fa the threatning Shy, 
Could flop his riſing Soul; thro all hepaſt 

The flrongeſt Bounds thatpaw rful Nature caſt 3 5 
His vigorous and actiue Mind was hurl d. 

Bqond the flaming Limits of this Morld, 

Into ij mighty Space, and there did ſee, 

How things begin, ous can, what mer be. 
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CATULLUS. 165 
Thus by his Conqueſt we our Right regain, 
Religion he ſubdu'd, and we now reign, _ 


I ſhall end this Character with the Opinion of 
Dr. Burnet, in his ſecond Book Of the Theory of 
the Earth: Lucretius, he ſays, was an Epicurean 
> more from his Inclination and the Bent of his 
* Spirit, than from Reaſon or any Force of Argu- 

ment. For tho? his Suppoſitions be very precarious, 


% 


and his Reaſonings all along very ſlight, he will 

many times ſtrut and triumph, as if he had wreſted 
the Thunder out of Jove's Right-hand ; and a } 
- Mathematician is not more confident of his De- | | 
monſtration, than he ſeems to be of the Truth of N 
his ſhallow Philoſophy. He was certainly in er- 
neſt in his Diſhelief of the Immortality of the Soul, j 
and a Future State; for he is ſaid to have laid c 
violent Hands upon himſelf. And ſo moſt unhap- 4 
pily did his ingenious Tranſlator likewiſe. 1 
3 | | 
5 e. 
 FYAIUSVALERIUS CATULLUS, a Roman f 
L Poet, was born at Verona, about eighty Years 
. © before the common Ara, and the fix hundred i 
and fixty fixth Year of Rome; Giraldus believes 1 
rather, he was born in the Peninſula Sirmio, for- 4 
med by the Lake Benacus near Verena. His De- 6 


ſcent was conſiderable, for his Father was a Man 


| 
of Fortune, and was admitted into Friendſhip with þ 


Julius Ceſar, who uſually lodged at his Houſe. 

He was invited to Rome very young by Manlius a 
MNobleman, whom he celebrates in many of his 
Poems, and to whom he confeſſed he owed the 
greateſt 
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greateſt Obligations. The Elegance of his Style, 4 


and the Delicacy of his Compoſitions, introduced 
him into the Acquaintance of the beſt Judges, and 
the 8 of his Verſes procured him the Friend- 
ſhip and Conſideration of the Learned, and of the 
fine Wits, who were then at Rome in great abun- 
dance. 5 | 
_ Hrs Writings inform us, that he had once con- 
trated the cloſeſt Friendſhip with Furius and 
Aurelius, Men of ſome Quality and Diſtinction, 
who had run out their Fortunes by Extravagance, 
He repreſents them in his eleventh Epigram as 
ready to go to the End of the World, and into 
the wildeſt Places with him; but he ſays ſo many 
diſobliging things of them in other Places, that it 
cannot be thought their Friendſhip was of any 
Continuance; he repreſents them as open-mouthed 
Wolves, that having nothing to live upon, could 
never free themſelves from Hunger. 5 
Aureli, Pater Eſuritionum, &c. . . 
Aurelius f . Re 
Father of Famine preſent and to come 
H E repreſents them as greedy of Sodomy as of 
Bread, and threatens them with a horrible Treat- 
ment, if they continued to ſlander him, and to de- 
bauch the * of his Flame. He had after- 


wards, ſays Mureiys, a grievous Quarrel with theſe 


two Perſons, and ſatirized them in the bittereſt 


Verſes, becauſe they had branded him with Effe- 
minacy, and that Aurelius had indeed attempted 


a Youth whom Catullus loved, and Furius had ac- 


tually debauched him. So that this Poet was ſtain- 
ed with that unnatural Vice, and complied with 
that faſhionable Impurity. 3 


_CATULLUS was of a gay amorous Diſpoſi- 


tion, and ſpeaks with great Paſſion of two of his 
9 | | 85 Miſtreſſes, : 


1 
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Is 


pleaſed him wonderfully ; he tranſlated or imitated 
ſome of them: He ſpeaks of his Leſbia, as of a very 


laſcivious Lady, and introduces her aſking him how 


many Kiſles would ſatisfy him; 
Quæris quot mihi Baſiationes, &c. 


Loeſbia my faire, you require 
How many Kifſes I defire, &c. 


H deſired, he ſays, as many as there are Grains 
of Sand in the Deſarts of Lybia, and Stars in the 
Heavens; but his Leſbia it ſeems became at laſt a 


common Proftitute : 
Cæli, Leſbia illa, &c. 
Leſbia, my Friend, the beauteoys She, 
Who more than Life was dear to me, 


| Now pli-s in Alleys, and in Streets, 
And lies with every Man ſhe meets. 


It is ſaid, that this lewd Woman was the Siſter 


of the infamous Clodius, the great Enemy of 


Cicero, 
H E ſuffer'd the common Fate of the Poetical 


| Tribe, for he was poor all his Life-time; which, 


without doubt, was in ſome meaſure owing to the 


profligate Company he kept, and his extravagant 


Expences. He neither made his Fortune by his 
Verſes, nor in his Travels into Bithynia with Mem- 
minus, who had obtained the Government of it af- 


ter his Prætorſhip. He compoſed a very paſſionate 
Epigram upon the Death of his Brother, for v7:.ofe 5 


Loſs he was inconſolable, 


Tu 


, HE TUOLEUS. 
Miſtreſſes, 1/p:thilla of Verona and Clodia, to whom 
he gave the Name of Leſbia, in honour to Sap 
who was of the Iſland of Leſbos, and whoſe Verſes _ 


| 


J 
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Tu mea, Tu moriens, &c. Epig. 46. 


Thy Death, my Brother, has undone my State; 
Our Family lies buried in thy Fate. | 


H x died in the Flower of his Age, and in the 


Height of his Reputation, about thirty Years old: 
 Scaliger's Opinion cannot be ſupported, who ſays 
he lived above ſeventy one Years ; about this time 
Virgil was purſuing his Studies at Cremona. The 
Poem upon Leſbia's Sparrow, ſome pretend he de- 
dicated to Virgil: this Conjecture is founded upon 
two Verſes of Martial that are certainly miſun- 
derſtood, 0 


Sic for ſan tener auſus eſt Catullus, 

Magna mittere paſſerem Maroni. 
As if Catullus had preſumed to ſend his Sparrow to 
Great Maro as his Friend. Martial there ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to Silius Italicus, a celebrated Poet, 
and one of his Patrons; he compliments him as if 
he had ſaid, I preſume to inſcribe this little Piece 
to you, as Catullus might have preſented his Poem 
on Leęſbia's Sparrow to the great Virgil, had they 
flouriſhed at the ſame time. It is evident, that 
Martial profeſſed the greateſt Veneration for the 
Excellencies of Catullus ; 


Tantum magna ſuo debet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum parva ſuo Mantua Virgilio. 


T EIS Poet contracted a Friendſhip with Ci- 
cero, who is ſaid upon ſome Occaſion to plead as a 
Publick Advocate for him ; and notwithſtanding 
the Friendſhip between Fulius Ceſar and his 
Father, he ſeverely lampoon'd that Emperor, in 
the Perſon of Mamurra one of his Favourites, and 


a Surveyor of his Workmen in Gaul. The Verſes 


were very ſatirical, they laſhed the ſevere Robbie 
th Dos x 
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of Mamurra, and the lewd Intercourſe, ſuppoſes 
to have paſſed between him and Cz/ar : 


Quis hoc poteſt videre, Sc. Ep. 30. 


bo but a Wretch as vile can bear to ſee 
> Mamurra riot thus in Luxury? 
Rich wvith the Spoils, and plunder d I 2 he Gori, 
| From lmg-hair'd Gaul, and d. tant Britain s Shore, 
The Pathic Roman, who unmov'd can fee 
Such wanton Riot, 1s as baſe as He. 


| | ITI ux fifty eighth Epigram is yet more ſevere 


Pulchre convenit improbis Cinzdis, 
Mamurrhæ Pathicoque Cæſarique. 


This ſuits with impious Pathicks well, 
 Cxfar and vile Mamurrha- 


CESAR upon this occaſion behaved with bis | 
uſual Generoſity and Moderation; he was not 
ſilent indeed at the Injury he received, but oblig- 
ing the Poet to make a ſlight Satisfaction, which 
he accepted; he invited him (ſays Suetonius) the 
ſame day to Supper, and continued to lodge at his 
Father's Houſe as he had done before. 

Tur Works of Catullus are inſcribed to 1 
nelius Nepos, whom he compliments on his Wri- 
ting a general Hiſtory in three Books Omne evum_ 
tridus explicare Chartis. We have not all his Pieces, 
Crinitus ſpeaks. of an [thyphallic Poem, or Verſes 

upon the Impure Divinity of Priaprs, and Pliny 
aſcribes to him a Poem upon Inchantments uſed 
to make one's ſelf beloved: This Subject had been 

treated of before him by Theccritus, and after him 
by Virgil. The Poem of the Vigil of Venus is falſe- 
5 attributed to him, His carly Death muſt be 

© lamented by all true Lovers of Wit and Learning, 
WH, 4% _ ä lines 
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Simplicity of a very ſoft Expreſſion. Martial was 
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ſince it has robbed us of many Improvements which 4 


Word, which is called a Point. Catullus writ at- 
ter the former manner, which is of a finer Charac- 
ter, for he endeavoured to cloſe a natural Thought 
within a delicate Turn of Words, and within the 


in ſome manner the Author of this other way, 
that is to ſay, to terminate an ordinary Thought 
by ſome Word that is ſurpriſing. Judges of a 

good 


he was likely to have made in this kind of Poetry; a 

T mean his Hendecaſyllables, where he ſeems to ek, 50 
cel moſt: There are ſome finiſhed Pieces of his oh 
that are inimitable in their kind: Such is the - 
Poem upon Leſbia's Sparrow, and that on Acme and! © 
Seftimius; the Tranſlation of Callimachuss Elegy 18 
on Queen Perenice's Hair allo is an excellent Piece. of 
His Lyric Poems are many of them well written, Þ 35 
particularly the Carmen Seculare, Scaliger thinks Þ 1 C. 
he was too critical and exact, and too ſtrict ang 
Obſerver of the Roman Elegancies. He is general- Þ 5 
85 eſteemed the beſt Writer i in the BEE 1 

©. =. 
AN Epigram of all the Works in Verſe that BY: 

_ Antiquity has produced, is the leaſt conſiderable; Þ * © 
it is of no Worth at all, unleſs it be admirable, th 
and it is ſo rare to ſee ſuch a one, that it's ſufficient I p 
to have made one in a Man's whole Life; and „ 
yet this Manner of Writing has its Beauty. Thi „ 
Beauty conſiſts either in the delicate Turn, or in *r 

a lucky Word. The Greeks have underftood this Þ 7. 
ſort of Poeſy otherwiſe than the Latms: The Pp. 
Greek Epigram runs upon the Turn of a Thought! 1 
that is natural, but fine and ſubtle; the Latin = 
Epigram by a falſe Taſte that ſway'd in the be- 1 
ginning of the Decay of the pure Latinity, en- o 
deavours to ſurprize the World by ſome nipping th 
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CATULLUS. 15r 


8000 Taſte have always preferred the way of Ca- 
iu/ius hefore that of Martial, there being more of 


true Delicacy in that than in this. And in theſe 


latter Ages we have ſeen a noble Venetian, named 
Andreas Nangerins, who had an exquiſite Diſcern- 


ment, and who by a natural Antipathy againſt all 


that whicts 1 is called Point, which he judged to be 
of an il] Relifh, ſacrificed every Year in Ceremony 


a Volume of Martials E pigrams to the Manes of 


Catullus, in honour to his Character. 
Tr is Poet has been cenſured. for the Fowl 


naſs of ſome of his Pieces; the Looſeneſs of his 
Thoughts, and his fulſome Expreſſions have Even 


great Offence, and obliged his Judges to conclude 


at he muſt have been a profligate Debauchee. 
=o Boyle makes an Apology for him; he ſays, 


that the ancient Rymars had not laid down thoſe 
Rules of Politeneſs, which at preſent 3 thoſe 

vwho compoſe obſcene Verſes fall into publick Con- 
tempt. Catullus therefore did his Character no 
great Harm by the groſs Obſcenities and infamous 
Impurities, with which he poiſon'd many of his 
tree Pliny the Vounger is of the ſame Opini- 


it ſeems Obſcenity, according to the Ancients, 


was not only allowable in theſe fort of Compoſi- 
tions, but when artfully drefled up, was eſteemed 


one of its greateſt Beauties. Catullus wrote by 
this Rule, NNE | 


Nam caſtium eſſe decet, Kc. Fn. 8 Lyric. 17. 
The Poet, I conſeſi, ſhould chaſte appear, 


Then may y 22 luſcious Lines affect the Har, 


Drivert with wanton Pleaſantry the Mind; 
Not over-modeſt, but to Love inclin' d. 


WE are told by Crmitus, that Catullus had ſo 
great a Reputation for Learning, that by the Con- 
Q. 2 | ſent 
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have condemned Catullus's Verſe as harſh and un- 
pleaſant, yet he has generally been accounted a 
molt elegant Poet, and has had ſeveral who have 


of all the Poets, if he appears at any time hard and | 


rough, eſpecially in his Epics, yet he has made | KF 


ſufficient amends by his wonderful pleaſant Wit, 


and by his pure Elegancy in the Raman Language. 
His Cotemporaries called him he Learned, becauſe Þ | 
he knew how to tranſlate into Latin Verſe the moſt | 


beautiful and delicate Pieces in the Greek Poets, 
which before him was thought impoſſible to be 


done. 


THE Reputation of Catullus ſinks very low | in 


the Opinion of Fulius Scaliger, he can upon no ac- 
count imagine the Reaſon, why this Poet was diſ- 


timguiih” d' by the Ancients with the Title of 2h: 


ſent of the beſt Judges, the Epithet of Doctus was 10 

affixed to his Name. Ovid thought that for Ma- | 4 
jeſty and Loftineſs of Verſe, he was no way in- 
ferior to Virgil himſelf; and tho' both the Plinys 
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Learned; he does not ſee any thing in his Pieces Þ 


but what i is common and ordinary, His Style, * 


he ſays, is generally hard and unpoliſhed, though | 


indeed fometimes it flows like Water, but has no 


Strength. He is often very immodeſt, and puts 


him out of countenance ; ſometimes he i is ſo very 


languid and faint, that he cannot but pity him; 
n and he is often under ſuch Difficulties and Con- 


ſtraint, that he is exceedingly troubled and cons 
cerned for him, 
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- UBLIUS VIRGILIUS 21ARO, the moſt ex- 
5-2 P cellent of all the ancient Roman Poets, flou- 
riſh'd. in the Time of Auguſtus; he was born 
on the fifteenth of October, in the Year of Rome 
Six hundred eighty- three, in a Village called Andes, 
about three Miles from Mantua. His Father was 
2 Man of low Fortune, his Name is unknown, 
but it is ſaid he was by Trade a Baſket-maker 3 
his Mother's Name was Maja. A Poet of his ex- 
traordinary Character muſt not be born without 
ſome extraordinary Circumſtances attending upon 
his Nativity. His Mother therefore dream'd that 
ſhe was deliver'd of an Olive-branch, which was 
no ſooner ſet in the Ground, but it took root, and 
ſprung up into a Tree, abounding with Fruit and 
Bloſſoms; and going out next day to a neighbour- 
ing Village with her Huſband, ſhe was obliged to 
ſtop by the way, and was deliver'd of him in a 
Ditch. The Child is ſaid not to have cried upon 
his firſt coming into the World like other Infants, 
but ſhew'd ſuch a ſmiling Countenance, as pro- 
miſed ſomething extraordinary, A Branch of 
Poplar (according to the Cuſtom of the Country) 
was planted where his Mother was deliver'd of 
him, which ſprung up and grew ſo faſt, that it ſoon 
came up to the Size of the other Trees ſet there- 
abouts long before it. This Tree was called after 
his Name, and conſecrated to him, which gave 
occaſion to a great deal of Superſtition in the 
neighbouring Parts, eſpecially e the Tuſcans. V 
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ſent of the beſt Judges, the Epithet of Doctus was L 


_ affixed to his Name. Ovid thought that for Ma- 


jeſty and Loftineſs of Verſe, he was no way in- 


ferior to Virgil himſelf; and tho' both the Plinys 
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have condemned Catullus s Verſe as harſh and un- 

pleaſant, yet he has generally been accounted a 
molt elegant Poet, and has had ſeveral who have 
copied after him. The ſweeteſt and moſt polite Þ © 
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of all the Poets, if he appears at any time hard and“) 
rough, eſpecially in his Epichs, vet he has made! 


he knew how to tranſlate into Latin Verſe the moſt 


beautiful and delicate Pieces in the Greek Poets, 
which before him was thought impoſſible to be 


THE Reputation of Catullus ſinks very low in 


the Opinion of Julius Scaliger, he can upon no ac- 


count imagine the Reaſon, why this Poet was diſ- 


tinguiſh'd by the Ancients with the Title of % 
Learned; he does not ſee any thing in his Pieces 


ſufficient amends by his wonderful pleaſant Wit, 
and by his pure Elegancy in the Raman Language. 15 
His Cotemporaries called him the Learned, becauſe Þ 
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but what bs comminit and ordinary, His Style, 


he ſays, is generally hard and unpoliſhed, hk E 


indeed ſometimes it flows like Water, but has no 
Strength. He is often very immodeſt, and puts 
him out of countenance ; ſometimes he is ſo very 
languid and faint, that he cannot but pity him; 
and he is often under ſuch Difficulties and Con- 


ſtraint, that he is encoding troubled and con- 


cerned tor him, 
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miſed ſomething extraordinary. A Branch of 


5 neighbouring Parts, eſpecially among the Tuſe . N 


him, which ſprung up and grew ſo faſt, that it ſoon 


VIRGIL ang 


7 IRGIL. 
P UBLIUS VIRGILIUS ,x, the moſt ex- 


cellent of all the ancient Roman Poets, flou- 

riſh'd in the Time of Augu/tus ; he was born 
on the fifteenth of October, in the Vear of Rome 
Six hundred eighty- three, in a Village called Andes, 
about three Miles from Mantua. His Father was 
a Man of low Fortune, his Name is unknown, 
but it is ſaid he was by Trade a Baiket-maker ; 
his Mother's Name was Maja. A Poet of his ex- 
traordinary Character muſt not be born without 
ſome extraordinary Circumſtances attending upon 
his Nativity. His Mother therefore dream'd that 
ſhe was deliver'd of an Olive-branch, which was 
no ſooner ſet in the Ground, but it took root, and 
ſprung up into a Tree, abounding with Fruit and 
Bloſſoms ; and going out next day to a neighbour- 
ing Village with her Huſband, ſhe was obliged to 
ftop by the way, and was deliver'd of him in a 
Ditch. The Child is ſaid not to have cried upon 
his firſt coming into the World like other Infants, 
but ſhew'd ſuch a ſmiling Countenance, as pro- 


Poplar (according to the Cuſtom of the Country) 
was planted where his Mother was deliver'd of 


came up to the Size of the other Trees ſet there- 
abouts long before it. This Tree was called after 
his Name, and conſecrated to him, which gave 
occaſion to a great deal of Superſtition in the 
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it is well known, Cicero was barbarouſly m 


A x ſeven Years of Age he was ſent by ſome 


Friends he found, to ſtudy at Cremona, a Roman © * 
Colony; after which he made ſome ſtay at Milan, 
and then went to Naples, where he ſtudied with 

the greateſt Diligence the Latin and Greek Litera- 
ture, as he did afterwards the Mathematicks and Þ 
Natural Philoſophy, He learned Greek under? 
Parthenius of Nicza, and his Maſter for Philoſophy Þ © 
was Syro, one of the greateſt Men of the Epicurean | 
Sec, tho' Virgil, upon maturer Judgment, became 


a Follower of the Platonic Syſtem, 


AFTER ſome Time ſpent in his Studies, h 
Curioſity and Deſire of Knowledge led him to 
travel through Lab, when it is ſuppoſed he went! 
to Rome, Then we are told he publiſhed his ſixth 
Eclogue, which Roſcius rehearſing upon the Roman 
Theatre, Cicero in admiration called him =_ 


— AHagnæ ſpes altera Rome. 


His Paſtorals, ſays Donatus, were ſo well received 
by the Publick, that they were frequently ſung on 
the Stage. Now when Cicero had heard ſome of Þ 
the Verſes, preſently diſcovering by his acute Pe-] 
metration that the Author was no ordinary Genius, Þ 

He ordered the whole Eclogue to be rehearſed from 
the beginning, which having ſtrictly attended to, 

| He ſaid at the Concluſion, The other Hope of mighty 


Rome; as if he himſelf were the fit Hope of the 
Latin Tongue, and Virgil would be the ſecond. 


Theſe Words were afterwards inſerted in the 
| £neis, The Truth of this Account is juſtly diſ- 


puted, Mr. Bayle obſerves that here is an Error in 


Chronology ; for it is certain that Virgil did not 


write his Eclogues till after the Triumvirate of 
Octavius, Marc Antony, and Lepidus, during which, 
urdered, 
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TAE ſmall Patrimony that Virgil had in Ttaly, 


he loſt by a Decree of Augu/tus, who divided that 
Part of the Country among his Soldiers; and our 
young Poet was here involved in the common Ca- 


— —_ — — — 


lamity. He applied himſelf upon this Oecaſion to 
Varus, with whom he had ſtudied and contracted 


a cloſe Friendſhip. He recommended him to Pol- 
lis, then Governor of the Province, whoſe Fa- 
vour introduced him into the Court of Auguſtus. 
From this Prince and Protector of Learning, he 


obtained a Grant by which his Lands were ex- 
empt from the general Diviſion, as he declares in 


the firſt Eclogue. 


— — 
— — 


Hic illum vidi, &c. 
There 2 the Youth of heavenly B 775 I View 2 


To whom our Monthly Victims are renew'd. 


He heard my Vows, had graciouſly decreed 
My Grounds to be reſtored, my Flocks to feed. 


When he came to take poſſeſſion of his little Eſtate; 


one Arius a Centurion, to whoſe Lot his Lands * 


were fallen, not only refufſed to comply with h the 
Emperor's Mandate, but likewiſe uſed him ſo 
roughly, that he was forc'd to fave his Life by 


ſwimming over the Mincius, and haſten back to 
Court, where he ſoon obtain'd full Redreſs and 


Satisfaction. 


SOME Authors lay an Imputation upon this 
Poet, and ſay he was far from being chaſte in his 
Youth ; when others afſure us that he was ſo 
modeſt, 'fo reſerved and regular in his Words and 


Deportment, that the Inhabitants of Naples gave 
him a Surname derived from Virginity, by reaſon 


of the Purity of his Words and Manners. We are 


told he was ſo modeſt, that he preferred living re- 


tired in the Tur: to 04 at Rome where he 
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in his Youth he wrote ſome laſeivious Verſes; for 


x76 | Lives of the Roman Po E TS. 
was admired, He ſeldom went thither, and ſo 


the firſt Houſe he found open. It is certain that 


Pliny, who had done fo likewiſe, juſtifies himſelf 
by many great Examples, particularly by that of 


will have the Piece, which is {till extant under this 


| Name, to be really Virgil's; but it ſeems rather to N 


be a Collection of Poems, the Works of various 
f Authors. The Gravity and Modeſty which reign 
throughout the Æneid, are indeed admirable. His 
Bucolics are not ſo modeſt, he there relates very 
criminal Paſſions, but that is no Proof he was in- 
fected with them. The Paſſion for Boys was not 
leſs common in the Pagan Times, than that for 
Girls, ſo that a Writer of Eclogues may make 
his Shepherds talk according to this curſed Faſhion, 
without relating his own Adventures, or approv- 
ing the Paſſions he mentioned. It is certain there 


are many Stories that reflect upon the Reputation 


of this Poet; he is charged with the unnatural 
Sin, with loving Alexis, a Favourite of Mecæœnas, 
but they are repreſented only as Reports, founded 
upon Envy and. Ill- nature. It is ſaid particularly, 
that Varus the Tragic Poet married a very learned 
Woman who lay with Virgil, and to whom he 
gave a Tragedy of his compoſure, which ſhe made 
her Huſband believe was her own, and that Varus 


|] recited it as her own Performance. It is farther 
added, that the Poet obſcurely alludes to this Ad- 
1 venture in three Verſes of his third Eclogue 3 1 


An mili cantando, &“. 
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Virgil. The Writer of his Life makes him the 3 
Author of the Priapeia, and ſome learned Men“ 


2 By 
little affected appearing there, that when he ob- þ* 
ſerved he was followed and ſhewed, he run into 
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VIRGIL. Ti 
An honeft Man may freely take his own, 
The Goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won 
A ſolemn Match was made, he loft the Prize 
A Damon, asd, if he the Debt denies. 


But Servius rejects this as an Allegory which no 
Author had mentioned, and which was directly 
oppoſite to the Nature of Paſtoral Poetry. _ 
VIRGTL was received into the ſtricteſt In- 
timacy by the chief Wits of the Court of Augu/tus ; 
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for by means of Pollo he was admitted into the | 
| Favour and Friendſhip of Mecæ nas and Auguſtus, | 
| who not only placed him above Want, but quali- þ 
| fed him to enjoy his Studies and to retire to Na- 
ples for the ſake of his Health, for the Air of 


Rome was difagreeable to his Conſtitution, Here 
he wrote his Georgicks, the Subject of which was 
very pleaſing to Amgu/zus, who encouraged the 
People to cultivate and improve their Lands, which 
had ſuffered ſo much during the Civil Wars in 
Italy that laſted for many Years. He ſpent three 
Years on his Eclgues, but his Georgicks took him 
up ſeven ; in compiling of this Work, he dictated 
| ſeveral of the Verſes of it in a Morning, and ſpent 
the reſt of the Day in correcting, and reducing 
them to a ſmaller Number; for upon this Account 
he uſually compared himſelf to a She-Bear, who 
is at firſt deliver'd of a ſhapeleſs Lump, which ſhe 
” afterwards licks into Form. He finiſh'd this Piece 
when Auguſtus was upon his Return from the Col 
” queſt of Egypt, which he reduced into a Province, 
= and made Gallus, another of Virgil's Patrons, Go-, 
vernour of it. This Gallus was perhaps the fineſt 
Elegiack Writer among the Romans, but his 
Works are now loſt ; thoſe that are extant under 
his Name heing rejected by the beſt Criticks for a 
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modern Compoſiti pn. Donatus in the Life * 5 


Virgil ſays, that L. was four Days imployed in 


5 reading the Georgicks to Arguſtus, after his Return 
from the Battle of Actium, while he remained at 


Aitella for the Recovery of his Strength. Mecænas 


| relieved him in theTaſk of Reading, as often as his 
Voice failed him. There was a wonderful Charm, 


and a very great Sweetneſs in his Pronunciation, 
Seneca relates that Fulins lentaus the Poet was 


uſed to ſay, that if he could violently ſeize upon 
any thing belonging to Virgil, it {Eould be his 


CI 


| Voice, his s Countenance, _ and, his Action; for 


the ſame Verſes which ſounded well by his Pronun- 
ciation, did without that ſeem dry and inſipid. 


Year of his Age; this Poem was compoſed to con- 
vince the un, of the Prerogative of Augu/tus, 
'The Hero of the Work is taken from the Il:ad, 
where we have the Character of Aneas in the ſame 
Light of Actions and moral Behaviour, as we 
find him in the Aneid, free from all Violence, Piour, 
and Good; and in this was exactly drawn the 
Character of Auguſtus. . The neid is a Copy, as 
Macrobius obſerves, of the Iliad and Odyſſey ; the 
| Voyage is taken from the Odyſſey ; the Battles 
\ From the ad. The firſt fix Books of this Poem 
took him up ſeven-Years. We are told that when 
Auguſtus was abroad in the Expedition againſt the 
Cantabri, he frequently ſolicited Virgil by Letters, 
to ſend him, as his Expreſiion was, the firſt Linea- 
ment of his Poem, which he refuſed at firſt, but at 
length complied to recite three whole Books to 
him, the ſecond, the fourth, and ſixth. The Elegy 


| | upon Marcus C laudius Marcellus, the Son of Octavia 


the Emperor's Siſter, who died in the Flower of his 


Age, i is inſerted in the ſixth Book with lo much ſkill 
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„RR began the Aneid in the ſorty-ſecond 
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and ſo ad mirably well turned, that OAavia when ſhe 
heard it fell into a Swoon at the Words Tu Mar- 
cellus eris, and was brought to herſelf with great dif- 
ficulty. When ſhe recovered ſhe ordered the Poet 
ten thouſand Seſterces for every Line, which, for 
leſs than thirty Verſes, amounted to Two thouſand 
one Hundred Pounds and upwards of our Money. 
H employed the reſt of his Life in perfecting 
bis Poem of the Æneid, which he finiſh'd in about 
four Years; but it never received his laſt Hand, 
being prevented by Death. He propoſed to beſtow 
2 Retirement of three Years in poliſhing it; after 
which he intended to apply the Remainder of his 
Life in the Studies of Philoſophy. He ſet out for 
Greece, and in his Journey he met Auguſtus at B. 
thens, who was then returning from the Eaſt. 
This determin'd him to return into Tah with the 
Emperor; but his Curioſity carrying him to 
* Mlvgara, he was there ſeized with a languiſhing 
E Diſtemper, which increaſing upon him in his Paſ- 
> ſage, he arrived at Brunduſium in ſuch an ill ſtate 
of Health, that he died on the twenty-ſecond of 
= September, about the fifty-fourth Year of his Age. © & 
KF WHEN he found his Diſtemper i increaſed, he 
earneſtly aſked for his Manuſcripts in order to com- 
mit his Æneis to the Flames, and becauſe no body, 
was ſo complaiſant as to bring them, he ordered 
by his laſt Will that they ſhould be burnt as an 
imperfect Work. Tucca and Varius repreſented to \ 
him that Augy/tus would never ſuffer it. Upon 
this he bequeathed his Writings to them, on Con - 
dition they ſhould add nothing to them, and ſhould 
if they found any unfiniſhed Verſes, leave them in 
the ſame Condition: So that Auguſtus was no farther 
the Cauſe of the Preſervation of this Poem, than that 
the Author deſiſted from his Reſolution, being told 
that this Prince would not ſuffer the Execution of 
>= ke Tags AA cu. ir e it. 
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180 Tives of the Ro MAN PoE xs. I 
it. It redounded greatly, ſays Bayle, to the Glor' 
of this Monarch, that he diſcovered himſelf, ſeri- | 
ouſly intereſted in it, and that he oblig'd Varius to 
that punctual Performance of the Condition under Þ 3 N 
which the Manuſcript was left to him. There iz PE 
an Epigram extant, compoſed by Apollinaris, a he 
Grammarian, upon the Order given by Virg# to Sr. 


burn his Æneid. It is but a ſingle Diſtich. + 
Infel» al cecidit prope Pergamon igne; ler 
At pane eff alis Troja cremata Rogo. is 
Troy almoſt periſb'd in a ſecond Flame. 2 ; N 
His Corps, as he requeſted, was tranſported ta 
Naples, and there buried. = 


VIRGIL was tall and ofa ſwarthy Complexion, 
of aclowniſh ungraceful Air, aukward and ungen- 
teel in his Deportment ; this was partly owing to 
the Obſcurity of his Birth, and in ſome meaſure 
to his ill ſtate of Health, which allowing him the 
Uſe of little or no Exerciſe, robbed him of thoſe 
Graces of Body that are owing to it. His Con- 
ſtitution was weak, which obliged him to eat lit- Þ* 
tle, and to drink no Wine. He was peeviſh in? 
his Humour, ſubje& to violent Head-aches, and ſo Þ* 
- Aſthmatick, that he was forced to fly the Smoke 
of Rome, and retire to the ſoft Air of Naples, 
where he ſpent moſt of the latter Part of his Life. 
However, he was a Man of much Humanity, 
_ Gratitude, and Good-nature. He was bountiful | 
to his Parents, and generous to his Relations; and 
yet died very rich, leaving behind him near Seven- | 
ty- five thouſand Pounds, which by his Will was 
one half to be diſtributed among his Relations, 
and the other to Mecænas, Tucca, and Varius, be- 
ſides a conſiderable Legacy to Augu/tus, that po- 
litick Prince having introduced a Cuſtom of being 
in every body's Will. He was not inſenſible fo 
5 15 the 


NS -PIRGIL : 18 
the Paſſion of Love, as appears by the Epiſode of 
Dido and Aneas, where he treats that Paſſion with 
more delicacy than Anacreon, and as much Soft- 


neſs as Ovid. He was fo fond of Retirement, that 


ne became not only the greateſt Poet, but the 


greateſt Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, Antiquary, and 
Scholar of his Age. He had naturally a great 


Heſitation in his Speech, which was the Reaſon he 


| | left the Bar, where he never pleaded but once. He 


is ſaid to have written his own Epitaph : 
Mantua me genuit, Calabri raputre tenet nunc 
Paribenope; cecini Paſcua, Rura, Duces. 


Seorgicts, and the Aneid, conſiſting of twelve 


Books; this Poem is unfiniſh'd, for Scaliger aſſerts 


=- 


in imitation of Homer. 


NEVER any Man poſſeſſed all the Graces of 


that he intended to have added twelve more Books 


.F admirable Taſte for what is natural, an exquiſite 
Judgment for the Contrivance, an incomparable 
Delicacy for the Numbers and Harmony of Verſi- 
: 


fication. He not only, ſays Scaliger, excelled all 
human Wit, but raiſed himſelf to a kind of Equa- 


lity with Nature, it ſelf. He conſtantly fol- 
lows Nature, and Homer her faithful Interpre- 


and Mafter of all Styles. He keeps to the Cha- 
racters and Humours of the Shepherds of thoſe 
Propriety, ſuch Pleaſantneſs and ſuitable Eaſineſs 
of Expreſſion, that one would think he had lived 
among thoſe happy People, and been long ac- 
quainted with the Care of their Flocks, their A- 
mours and harmleſs Differences. In his Georgicks 
Vol. I, Sl he 


Ta x genuine and undiſputed Works of this 
Poet are ten Eclogues, or Bucolicks, four Books of 


Poeſy in ſo eminent a Degree as Virgil; he had an 


ter; ſo that he is admirable upon every Subject, 7 


Ages in his Paſtorals, with ſuch Plainneſs and 
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182 Lives of the RoMan Poets. 
he raiſes his Style, and deſcribes the Art of Tillage, | 
the Government of the Bees, and all the Affairs 
of the Huſbandman, with ſuch found Judgment, 
ſuitable Language and proper Heightenings of 
Fancy, that every ſkilful Profeſſor of Agriculture 
muſt admire him, for the Firſt of his Excellencies, 
and every learned Critick for the two next. In 
his Heroic Poem he has come ſo near Homer, that 
he has raiſed himſelf far above all other Poets... 
Not to mention the Propriety and Sublimity of Þ © 
his 'Thought, the manly Elegance and majeſtick 
Conciſeneſs of his Expreflion, he is very admira- 
ble in the judicious and moſt agreeable Variety of 
his Numbers. In that Excellency he does not in 
the leaſt yield to the glorious Grecian, tho' he had 
the Diſadvantage in his Language ; Latin being 
a Tongue more cloſe and ſevere than Gree# ; nei- 
ther having different Dialects as that has, nor al- 
lowing that Latitude and Liberty of Variation 
which that does. The Plan of his Epic Poem is 
ſo noble and regular, his Conduct ſo prudent, his 
Characters ſo juſt and accurate, and his Ornaments 
ſo becoming, that both Mæcenas and Augu/tus, two 
of the compleateſt Stateſmen and Scholars in the 
World, muſt allow the Æneid to be a Maſterpiece, 
All the World acknowledgeth the Aneid to be 
moſt perfect in its kind, and conſidering the Diſad- 
vantage of the Language, and the Severity of the 
Roman Muſe, the Poem is ſtill more wonderful, 
fince without the Liberty of the Grecian Poets the 
Diction is ſo great and noble, ſo clear, ſo forcible 
and expreſſive, ſo chaſte and pure, that even all 
the Strength and Compaſs of the Greek Tongue 
joined to Homer's Fire, cannot give us ſtronger 
and clearer Ideas, than the great Virgil has ſet be- 
fore gur Eyes, ſome few Inſtances excepted, in 
; . 2B wich 
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which Humer thro' the Force of Genius hath ex- 


celled. | Me 
VIRGIL has been often compared with Homer, 


and the Merits of thoſe Poets frequently canvaſſed. 


No Author, or Man, ever excelled all the World 
in more than one Faculty, and as Homer has done 
this in Invention, Virgil has in Judgment. Not 
that we are to think Homer Wanted Judgment, be- 


cauſe Virgil had it in a more eminent Degree; or 


that Virgil wanted Invention, becauſe Homer poſ- 


ſeſſed a larger Share of it. Each of theſe great 


Authors had more of both perhaps than any Man 
beſides, and are only ſaid to have leſs in Compariſon 
with one another. mer was a greater Genius, 
Virgil the better Artiſt, In one we muſt admire 
the Man, in the other the Work. Hemer hurries 
and tranſports us with a commanding Impetuoſity, 
Virgil leads us with an attractive Majeſty. Homer 
ſcatters with a generous Profuſion, Virgil beſtows 
with a careful Magnificence. Homer, like the 
Nile, pours out his Riches with a ſudden Overflow, 
Virgil like a River in its Banks, with a gentle and 
conitantStream. When we behold their Battles, 
methinks the two Poets reſemble the Heroes they 
celebrate. Homer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as Achil- 
Es, bears all before him, and ſhines more and more 
as the Tumult increaſes; Virgil calmly daring, 
like #neas, appears undiſturb'd in the midſt of the 
Action, diſpoſes all about him, and conquers with 
tranquillity. And when we look upon their Ma- 
chines, Homer ſeems like his own Jupiter in his 
Terrors, ſhaking Olympus, ſcattering the Light- 
nings and firing the Heavens; Virgil, like the ſame 
Power in his Benevolence, counſelling with the 
Gods, laying Plans for Empires, and regularly 
ordering his whole Creation, 3 

— R2 DRYDEN 


184 Lives of the Roman PoE rs. I 
DR DEN ſpeaks of Virgil as a grave, ſuccinct 
and majeſtick Writer, one who weigh'd not only 
every Thought, but every Word and Syllable ; Þ 
who was ſtill aiming to croud his Senſe into as 
narrow a Compaſs as poſſible he could; for which 
Reaſon he is ſo very figurative, that he requires 
| (as it were) a Grammar apart to conſtrue him. 
His Verſe is every where ſounding the very thing 
in your Ears, whoſe Senſe it bears; yet the Num- 
bers are perpetually varied to encreaſe the Delight 
of the Reader, ſo that the ſame Sounds are never 
repeated twice together. But though he is ſmooth 
where ſmoothneſs is required, yet he is ſo far 
from affecting it, that he ſeems rather to diſdain 
It ; for he frequently makes uſe of Synalzpha's, 
and concludes his Senſe in the middle of his Verſe, 
He is every where above the Conceits of Epigram- 
matick Wit, and groſs Hyperboles. He main- 
tains Majeſty in the midſt of Plainneſs ; he ſhines, 
but glares not, and is ſtately without Ambition, 
which is the Vice of Lucan. Martial ſays of him, 
that he could have excelled Farms in Tragedy, 
and Horace in Lyrick Poetry; but out of Defe- 
rence to his Friends he attempted neither. | 
Sir William Temple ſays, he does not wonder 
that the famous Dr. Harvey, when he was reading 
Virgil, ſhould ſometimes throw him down upon 
the Table, and ſay, He had a Devil. Among the 
Follies of Caligula we may undoubtedly reckon his 
Contempt and Hatred of this Poet, whoſe Wri- 
tings and Effigies he endeavoured to remove out 
of all Libraries; he had the Confidence to ſay, 
that Virgil had neither Wit nor Learning. The 
Emperor Alexander Severus judged quite otherwiſe, 
he called him the Plato of the Poets, and placed 
is Picture with that of Cicero in the Temple, in 
| 5 which 
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1 which he had Wa Achilles ag other great _. 
le was ſo much reſpected by the Senate and Peo- 
ple of Rome, that when they heard any of his Ver- 
ſes in the Theatre, every body immediately. ſtood 
up; and if by chance 2 'rgil was preſent, Tacitus 


| | ſays, they gave him the ſame reſpect as they — 
to o Cer himſelf, | | 
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UINTUS HORATIUS FI AC CUS. : 
ö was born at Vennſium, a City of Lal, in the K 
© | ns of December * 8 N. of Rane . 
Six hundred eighty-eight, three Years after the Fe 
Conſpiracy of Catiline. His Father is ſaid to be a 
> Salter, and the Son of a Freedman, and a Tax- 
gatherer: The Circumſtances of his Fortune were 
not ſtraitned, and obſerving an early Forwardneſs 
in his Son, he reſolved to furniſh him with a ſui- 1 
table Education, and for that purpoſe removed W 
© him to Rome, when he was about ten Years old. 
He bred him in the beſt School, and in the Com- 
pany of Noblemen of the firſt Quality. The 
Father had a good Share of natural Senſe, ad 
fond of the Proſpect of his Son's future Chara& > C bal 
he took a pleaſure in forming the Morals of the 

” Youth himſelf ; and all the Virtue, Generolity, 
and good Conduct that were ſo remarkable in the 
Life of this excellent Poet, were principally owing 
to the Care andCultivation of the belt of Fathers, 
as the Son in many Places of his Works very _ 
fully confeſſes, 
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tion in a Soldier, he threw away his Shield. This! 
| be confeſſes himſelf in an Ode to his Friend Pen- 
£2 4 peius Varus, who was with him in that Battle, Þ; 
F and was his Companion in Flight, p 
1  Tecum Philippos, &c. 5 
; 3 * The bloody Wars, Philippi's Field, | 5 
| Ignobly having loſt my Shield, 5 
1 ith thee I ſaw ſecure from NMound, = 

5 T ſaw the Fight, when Pompey proud, 4 

3 | To Czſar's ftronger Virtue bew'd, 5 
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fo well begun, and acquired all thoſe Accompliſu- 
ments that polite Learning, added to an ingenu— 
ous Education, could afford him. Brutus about Þ 
this time going into Macedonia, and being under Þ 
great Difficulties to furniſh his Army with Offi- 
cers, took Horace into his Service, and made him a 
A Tribane ; but he ſhamefully fled at the Battle of | 
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And baſely bit the bloody Ground. 


It is ſuppoſed that Horace would ſcarce have been 
ſo ingenuous as to confeſs this infanious Adven- 
ture, if he had not had the Examples of two great 
Poets, Arcbilochus and Alcæus, before him, who 
both own'd themſelves guilty of the ſame Cowar- 
A ? | 1 
ITE x general Rout at Philippi reduced this run- 
away Tribune to the greateſt Diſtres, * : 


none on me can truly fix Diſgracce. 

Y 1 am neither C A we Bare . 
innocent my Life ; if, to commend = 1 
A, ſelf, I live beliv'd by every Friend, 2 

I thank my Father fort. 3 

W HEN he was about eighteen he was ſent to! 
Athens, where he compleated what his Father had? 
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Eftate was forfeited and became a Prey to the 
Conquerors. He was naturally indolent, and lo- 
ved Retirement, but Neceſſity oblig'd him to 


write, and his Muſe ſo ſucceſsfully aſſiſted him, 


that ſhe ſoon introduced him into the moſt polite 
Company. He ſoon became acquainted with 
Virgil, who recommended him to Mecænas, the 
general Patron of Learning in that Age. This 
great Courtier ſpoke favourably of him to Au- 


guſtus, who was ſo taken with his Merit and Ad- 
dreſs, that he made him his chief Confident in his 
private Pleaſures and Diverſions, offer'd him Ho- 


nours and Adyantages, which he in a great mea- 
ſure refuſed, and reſtored him to the Poſſeſſion of 


his Eſtate, Growing ſtill more intimate with. 


Mecænas, he had the Opportunity to diſcover all 


the amiable Parts of his Character, which won- 
derfully endeared his Patron to him, and made 
him conceive a very tender Friendſhip for him. 
The continued Favour of the Emperor furniſh*d 


our Poet with ſuch a Competency, as left him at 
full liberty to retire, and enjoy the Fruits of the 


Imperial Bounty, He ſenſibly in many places 
deſcribes the Pleaſures of a Country Life, and the 
Delights of his little Villa, or Seat at Tibur, and 
that in the Country of the Tarentines, His Love 
of Retirement increaſing with his Age, he took 


up the Reſolution at length of leaving the City, 


and ſpent .the.Remainder. of. his Days in the Eaſe 
and Privacy of a rural Life. He died about fifty- 
ſeven, on the twenty-ſeventh of November ; his 
Friend Mecænas died the beginning of the ſame 
Month. Horace did not furvive long enough to 


write his Elegy, he was ſo nearly affected with his 


Loſs, that it helped to ſhorten his Life, He was 
buried near Mecæ nass Tomb, and by his laſt 
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thick Volume. 
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Words declared Auguſtus his Heir, the Violen«s 
of his Diſtemper being ſuch, that he Was Ws 

pable to ſign his Will. He was wholly indifferent 
to any magnificent Funeral Rites, or fruitleſz 


mortality from his Works. = 
nw {b/int inani funcre nenie, &c. Lib. II, Od. 20. 
Say not 1 died, nor ſhed a Tear, 

Nor round my Aſbes mourn ; ends 
Mor of my needleſs Obſequies take care 
All Pomp and State is loft upon an empiy Urn. 
HORACE was of a chearful Temper, fond of 
Eaſe and Liberty, but ready to ferve his Friend, 
and grateful to his Benefactors; of a tender and 
amorous Diſpoſition ; warm and paſſionate, but 
ſoon pacified. He was gay, and gave far into the 
| Gallantries of the Age, till Time ſtole in upon his 
Amours ; but even fifty could not fave him. Love 
returned to the Charge, and after he had for ſome 
time bid farewel to it, made him feel his Power. 
After this Attack he ſeems to have maſter'd his 
Paſſions, and from this time lived in an undiſturb'd 
and philoſophical Tranquillity, He loved good 
Company and a chearful Glaſs, but being a Per- 


ted an intire Freedom, and that the Glafs ſhould 
| circulate, or ſtand {till at the Diſcretion of his 


| Gueſts. He Was — ſhort and corpulent, as 
Auguſtus in a Letter to him informs us, comparing 


of a weak Complexion and ſubject to have ſore 


Was better able te bear Heat than Cold. This 
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Sorrows for his Death; he was confident of Im 


ſon of an elegant "Taſte in Converſation, he affec- 


him to the Book he ſent him, which was a little 
y-headed about forty, 
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Eyes, which made him uſe little Exerciſe, and he 
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made him ſpend the Winter Seaſon at Tarentum, 
that lies in the warmeſt Climate of all /taly. 
Corporis exigui, præcanum, ſolibus aptum. 
Geroꝛon Grey before the time, I hate the Cold, 
And ſeek the Warmth. F 
The Works of Horace conſiſt of five Books of Odes, 
his Carmen Seculare, two Books of Satires, two of 
He 7 and his Letter to the two P:/o's upon the 
{rt of Poetry. The Ode, ſays Rapin, ought to 
have as much Nobleneſs, Elevation and "Tranſport, 
as the Eclogue has of Simplicity and Modeſty. . 
> *Tis not only the Wit that heightens it, but like- _ 
> wiſe the Matter, for its Uſe is to ſing the Praiſes . - 
of the Gods, and to celebrate the illuſtrious Actions 
of Great Men; ſo it requires to ſuſtain all the Ma- 
jeſty of its Character, an exalted Nature, a great 
Wit, a daring Fancy, an Expreſſion noble and 
ſparkling, yet pure and correct. All the Briſk--- 
neſs and Life which Art has by its Figures, is not 
ſufficient to heighten the Ode ſo far as its Character 
requires. But the Reading alone of Pindar is more 
capable to inſpire this Genius, than all the Reflec- 
tions in the World. Horace found the Art to join 
all the Force and high Flights of Pindar with all 
the Sweetneſs and Delicacy of Anacreon, to make 
himſelf a new Character by uniting the Perfections 
of the other two. For beſides that he had a Wit 
naturally pleaſant, he had Nobleneſs in his Con- 
ceits, and Delicacy in his Thoughts and Senti- 
ments. The Parts of his Odes that he was willing 
to finiſh, are always Maſter-pieces, but it requires 
a very clear Apprehenſion to diſcern all his Wit; 
there are many ſecret Graces and hidden Beauties 
in his Verſe, that few can diſcover, He is the 
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only Latin Author that writ well i in that Verſe a- 3 
mong the Ancients. 3 
HORACE, ſays Scaliger, is the + moſt exact and n 
elaborate of all the Greet and Latin Poets; his 1 F 
Lyrics have an harmonious and majeſtick Sound; WY I 
his Odes are fo full of Fan ancy and Beauty, fo much MW 
Purity in the Style, ſo great a Variety. and ſuch a 
new Turns in the Figures, that they d not on!) V 
Proof againſt the Cenſure of Criticks, but alſo a- e 
bove the higheſt Encomiums. Theſe Compoſi- t 
tions of his are of ſeveral ſorts, they are either : 
7 

1 

| 

a 

| 


4 Moral, Panegyrical, or Bacchanalian ; in his Ly- 
rick Poems upon Divine Matters, he is grave and 
* majeſtick; in thoſe which contain the Praiſe of 
|F his Heroes, pompous and ſublime ; in thoſe that 
3 to Pleaſure and free Enjoyment, gay and 
lively. In his Iambics he is ſevere and cutting, 
That which will diſtinguiſh his Style from all o- 
ther Poets, is the E egance of his Words, and Nu- 7 
merouſneſs of his Verſe; 3 there is nothing ſo deli- 
[ 6 _ turned in all the Roman Language. There 
appears in every Part of his Diction, or (to ſpeak 
Exel fh) in all his Expreſſions, a kind of noble and 
bold Purity. His Words are choſen with as much 
Exactneſs as Virgil's, but there ſeems to be a greater 
Spirit in them. There is a ſecret Happineſs at- 
tends his Choice, which in Petronius is called Cu- 
I rioſa Felicitas, which I ſuppoſe he had from the 
feliciter Audere of Horace himſelf. But the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing Part of all his Character ſeems to be 
his Briſkneſs, his Jollity, and his Good- humour. 
. is Carmen Seculare he compoſed at the expreſs 
Command of Auguſtus Czſar. 
_ HORACE by his natural Temper was inclin- 
able to Satire, but rather to genteel Raillery than 
_ Taarp Reproaches ; z he ſeems capable byt his Genius 
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HORACE, 191 
of any thing, but chiefly applied himſelf to Satire, 
by the Tendency of his natural Gaiety, which 


4 made him. rally ſo pleaſantly upon all Occaſions, 


He had found in his Nature the Seeds of his Cha - 


> racer, which he afterwards cultivated with fo 
much ſucceſs: And being a Courtier himſelf, and 
2 a little looſe in his Morals, I mean the Practice, it 
was Prudence in him to indulge his Vein rather in 
> expoſing the Fopperies and Abſurdities of the Age, 


than ſcourging its Vices, which were certainly 


great and numerous enough, tho Men had not yet 
trlumph'd in ſuch open and monſtrous Enormities, 
> as muſt diſhonour any other Reign but that of 
Nero and Domitian. He was not a proper Man to 


arraign the ſcardalous Vices, at leaſt if the Stories 


ſome of them, which out of honour to him, I for- 
bear to mention. It was not for a Cladius to ac- 


| i cuſe Adulterers, eſpecially when Auguſtus was of 


that Number; ſo that, tho' his Age was not ex- 


empt from the worſt of Villanies, yet our Poet 
was not fit to repreſent them in an odious Charac- 


ter, becauſe himſelf was dipt in ſome of the ſame 
Actions, . 


T EIS Poet has peculiarly adapted the Style of 


his Verſe to the Deſign of his Work, it is nearly 


allied to Proſe in his Satires and Epiſtles. By this 


which we hear of him are true, that he practiſed 


means he purſues his Subject more cloſely, and 


reaſons without declaiming. He ranſacked the 


Schools of the Philoſophers, and extracted from. 


them a Sett of admirable Principles for the Direc». 
tion of Human Life. There is not, ſays Blondel, 


any thing among the Ancients, which is more 


proper to imprint upon the Mind true Sentiments 


of moral Honeſty, than the Works of Horace. His 
Advice is applicable to all Occaſions, he includes 


Lowe laat . 


Aut labentis equo deſcribit vulnera Parthi, 
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in his Diſcourſes not only all the Rules of Morgs 
lity, but alſo of civil Converſation. He is teach- 
ing us in every Line, and is perpetually Moral; 
he had found out the Skill of Virgil to hide his 
Sentences, to give you the Virtue of them without 
ſhewing them in their full Extent. Folly was the 
proper Quarry of Horace, and not Vice; and as 
there are but few notoriouſly wicked Men, in 
compariſon with a Shoal of Fools and Fops, fo 
tis a harder thing to make a Man wiſe than to 
make him honeſt. His Divine Wit left nothing 
untouch'd, he enter'd into the inmoſt Receſſes of 
Nature, found out the Imperfections even of the 
moſt Wiſe and Grave, as well as of the Common 
People. He laughs to ſhame all Follies, and in- 
ſinuates Virtue rather by familiar Examples, than 
by Severity of Precepts. His Satires and Epiſtles, 
beſides their Salt and Spirit, have the Air of a 
genteel Negligence, and unforced Eaſineſs, which 
no Study or Diligence of Imitation can reach. 
There is that Purity of Style and Pleaſantry of 
Humour, that are no leſs admirable and entertain- 
ing in their kind, than the Grandeur of Virgil. He 
every where ſhews himſelf to be a Scholar and a 
Critick, a Gentleman and a Courtier. His 
Sprightlineſs of Imagination is temper'd with 
Judgment, and he is both a pleaſant Wit, and a 
Man of Prudence. If he had undertaken an Epic 
Poem, no doubt but he had ſucceeded. That 
Paſſage is wonderfully commended, wherein he 
gallanily pleads his Incapacity for Heroic Poetry in 
lofty and Heroick Lines; Ls 
 Cupidum, Pater optime, Vires 
Deficiunt, nec enim quivis horrentia pilis 
Agmina, nec fracid pereuntes cuſpide Galles, 
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HORACE. 193 
T have the Will, but when I rive to fly, 
My Wing's too weak, nor can I fly jo high. 
Far tis not every one can paint a Mar, 
Hliio Iron Armies dreadful gay appear, 
The Galli falling by a. braver Force, 3 
Or wounded Parthians tumbling from their Fhr ſe, 
_ His Tract de Arte Poetic, which is really no 
more than an Epiſtle to the two Piſo's, is an ex- 
cellent Piece of Criticiſm, as well as his other E- 
piſtles and Satires, yet it is ſuppoſed to be a Work 
not ſo well finiſhed as might reaſonably have been 
expected from the Hand of fo great a Maſter. 
The Oeconomy, fays Vaſſius, which Horace has 
obſerved in his Art of Poetry, is not very regular 


nor exact, all that he conſider'd was, to heap to- 


gether a great many Rules and Precepts, without 
regarding Method or Order, This Piece is no 
more than an Interpretation of Ariſtotl's Treatiſe 
of Poeſy, and this Poet was the firſt who propoſed 
this great Model to the Romans; he obſerved as 
little Method as Ari/totle did, becauſe, perhaps, it 


was writ in an Epiſtolary Form, whoſe Charac- 


ter ought to be free, and without Conſtraint. 

B x afterall, ſays Dryden, the Delight which 
Horace gives me, is but languiſhing ; he may raviſh 
other Men, but I am too ſtupid and inſenſible to 
be tickled. When he barely grins himſelf, and, 

as Scaliger ſays, only ſhews his white Teeth, he 

cannot provoke to any Laughter. His Urbanity, 
that is, his good Manners, are to be commended, 
but his Wit is faint ; and his Subject, if I ma 


y_ 
dare to ſay ſo, almoſt inſipid. His low Style is 

rags to his Subject, that is, generally groves 

ling. 


e was a Rival to Lucilius his Predeceſſor, 


and was reſolved to ſurpaſs him in hisown manner, 
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Lucilius, as we ſee by his remaining Fragments, 


minded neither his Style nor his Numbers, nor his 


Purity of Words, nor his Run of Verſe. Horace 
therefore copes with him in that humble way of 
Satire, writes under his own Force, and carries a 
dead Weight that he may match his Competitor 

in the Race. This J imagine was the chief Rea- 
ſon why he minded only the Clearneſs of his Satire, 
and the Cleanne's of Expreſſion, without aſcend- 

ing to thoſe Heights, to which his own Vigour 
might have carried him ; but limiting his Defires 
only to the Conqueſt of Lucilius, he had his Ends 
of his Rival who lived before him, but made wa 
for a new Conqueſt.over himſelf by Juvenal his 
- Succeſſor. Lo Pr 
HORACE, for aught I know, might have 


tickled the People of his Age; but among the Mo- 


derns, if we believe Dryden, he is not ſo ſucceſsful. 
They who ſay he entertains fo pleaſantly, may 
perhaps value themſelves on the Quickneſs of their 
_own Underſtandings, that they can ſee Jeſts far- 
ther off than other Men. "They may find Occa- 
fion of Laughter in the Vit Battle of the two Buf- 
; feons, Sormentus and Cicerrus, and hold their Sides 
for fear of burſting, when Ripilius and Perſius are 
ſcolding. For my own part, I can only like the 
Characters of all four, which are judiciouſly given; 
but for my heart I cannot ſo much as ſmile at 
their inſipid Raillery. 1 ſee not why Perſeus ſhould 
call upon Brutus to revenge him on his Adverſary, 
and that becauſe he had killed Julius Cæſar for 
endeavouring to be a King, therefore he ſhould 
be deſired to murder Rupilius only, becauſe his 
Name was Mr. King. A miſerable Clench, in my 
Opinion, for Ihracè to record. Were all his Sa- 
pres of this Strain, the Poet, would certainly have 
1 | for- 
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forfeited, by writing them, all the Reputation he 
Y had gained by his Odes, But this ſeems to have 
= been a Juvenile Work, and paper the more ex- 
cuſable. | 
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4. TIBULLUS. ” 
LBIL rg TIBULLUS, the Prince of the Ele- 


giack Writers, was born at Rome about ſix pi 

hundred and ninety Years after the Foundation of | 

the City. That he was born upon the ſame Day 

with Ovid is an Error of a long ſtanding, but is 

now fully diſcover'd and given up. He had the 

Name of Albius, ſome ſuppoſe, from the Beauty 

of his Complexion, Horace ſeems to give ano- 
ther Turn to it, when, whether deſign” d or acci- 
dental, he plays upon his Name. 


Albi, nofrorum ſermonum Candide DEA 


His Family was of principal Note, his Parents 
being of the Equeſtrian Order, illuſtrious both in 
Peace and War ; to the Advantages of a Noble 
Birth, he received the additional Bleſſing of a 
olentiful Eſtate, and the peculiar Advantages of a 
beautiful and comely Perſonage, . © 
H E ſcarce began to be known to the World, be- 
fore he found the Favour and Friendſhip of 2 
ſala Corvinus, one of the braveſt and politeſt Men 
among the Romans, a Patron worthy our Poet, fa- 
maous as to martial Affairs, an admirable Judge of 
Learning, and a curious Orator; for which he 
was ſo remarkable, that Cicero had an extraordi- 
nary Value for him, even when but young. To 
= this Great Man Virgil dedicated his Ciris; Horace 
= 8 2 mentions * 


: i 
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mentions him with great reſpect, and Ouintilian 
ranks him among his Maſters of Orator. 
 THEsE Advantages of Wealth and Beauty 
added to a gay Temper, led our Poet very early 
into a Purſuit of all thoſe Pleaſures and Extrava- 
gances, whereto Vouth are uſually inclined: a- 


5 mong which the Eſteem of Women, ani the Pur- 


ſuits of Love were the chief. The firſt Miſtreſs 
that engaged his Mind, was that Lady whom he 
addreſſes under the Name of Delia; but Apuleins 
has obliged us with her right Name, which was 
Plania whether ſhe was married during the time 
of his Amours with her or before, is Joubtful ; he 
in ſome Places writing to her and inviting her in- 
to the Country, as if diſengaged from any Confine- 


ment; and in others railing at the ſtrict Watch 


kept over her, and adviling her to deceive them : 
Arts which ſhe preſently learn'd, and to that Per- 
fection, as to deceive even her Inſtructor; and not- 
withſtanding his Fondneſs for her, ſhe had more 
Favourites than were conſiſtent with the Quiet of 
Tibullus. 3 
I ꝝ E ſecond Miſtreſs was ſhe who is called by 
the Name of Nezra, tho' plac'd the third in his 
Works; but ſince Ovid has told us Nemeſis is the 
- laſt, it is to be ſuppoſed this Lady was between 
Delia and her. The Name is by Fabricius ſaid to 
be generally applied to a common Woman of the 
Town, but] think without the leaſt Reaſon, ſince 
We find it frequently applied to Perſons not bearing 
that Character. Thus Homer uſes it, and Flaccus 
reckons it among the Names of the chief Women 
of Lemnos; to which we may add the faithful At- 
tendant upon Cleopatra at her Death. Nor can it 
be imagined that ſhe was a Woman of a looſe Cha- 
racter, ſince he addreſſes her at a greater Diſtance 


than 
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than the reſt, ſeems to expoſtulate with her upon 
her Unkindneſs in diſliking him, rather than her 
| Baſeneſs in deceiving him, and by calling her 
Chaſte, has removed all Cauſe for ſuch Suſpicion; 
he ſeems to have a Deſire of marrying her, but 
upon being diſappointed we hear no more men- 
tion of her. And Ovid is ſilent upon this account 
when he reckons up his other Miſtreſſes, I ſuppoſe : 
having a Regard to her as a Woman 'of Quality 
and Character. It is not unlikely that this is the 
ſame with that Glycera, whom Horace ' mentions + 
to Tibullus, when he bids him not to be over-- 
troubled at her eſteeming another more than him, 
tho? ſome think it is ſpoken of Neme/ts, Ne, 
H1s third and laſt Miſtreſs was Neme/is, a Per- 
ſon for whom he ſeems to expreſs the greateſt Paſ- 
ſion, a Woman of a covetous and mercenary Tem- 
per, which he frequently complains of. Ovid 
makes mention of this Lady as much celebrated 
dy him, as does Martial likewiſe, and gives her 4 
Character not very commendable. As for Sulpicia, 
whom he has likewiſe complimented, ſhe ſeems 
to be no otherwiſe a Favourite of his, than as ſhe 
was eſteemed by AHeſſala and Cerinthus, tho* fome 
deny that Piece in Praiſe of Sulpicia to be writ by 
him, but take it to be compoſed by ſome Perſon + 
in the time of Domitian; and that ſhe was the - 
ſame whom Martial likewiſe celebrates, Wife of 
Calenus. But tho' there is ſuch a Perſon men- 
tioned by Martial, it is by no means to be inferred ' 
from thence, that there was no other fine Wo- 
man of that Name but ſhe; nor was it worth the 
while of any other Poet to invent all thoſe little 
Pieces in the fourth Book, and fix the Names of 
Meſſala and Cerinthus to them; they rather ſeem 
to be the gay Effect of ſome little Incidents in 
Ne 83 mei 
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their Acquaintance. She is here in one place 
called the Daughter of Servius Sulpicius, who wag 
Conſul, and killed at Mutina, being ſent thither 
by the Senate againſt Antony, Whoever the was 
ſhe is ſuppoſed to be a ſingular Favourite of Me 
ſala, and celebrated by him in his Poems; which 
Virgil hints at in writing to Meſſala. 

TRS Tiullus gayly trifled away the early Part 
of his Life, and made Uſe of the Advice he gives 
others to employ their Time, and ſeize every Plea- 
ſure as it comes. But however he might value the 
Ladies, there lies a heavy Charge againſt him of a 
deteſtable Crime, too common at that time, as it 
is at this. And indeed ſome Part of his Writings 
give too much Cauſe of Suſpicion ; but this per- 
haps may rather proceed from the raſh Conjec- 
tures of his Readers, than from any Deſign or real 
Inclination of his. The Notions of Platonic Love 
were too common at that time, and it was no 
{trange thing to write in a Style expreſſive of 
Terms too amorous for our Ears. 

TE Perſons he is ſaid to eſteem, were Mara— 
thus and Titius; the firſk was a Phæniciun, and fo 
called from a City in that Country called Mara— 

| #hon, mentioned by Mela, his true Name being 
Cyrus, as it wascommon to call Captives or Slaves 
by the Name of Kings and Perſons of former 

Wars, „„ Te 

Lib. I. Eleg. 4. 

Alus] how Marathus a thouſand ways 
Diftratts my Soul, and kills me with Delays “ 
No Rules or Precepts ſerve to gain his Love, 
Nor Arts avail, nor any Means can move ; 
Fidulge my Love, left Tim time ſhall grow 
A common Town-talk, and a pointed Show, 85 

| *VVVͤ!hr5 FSͤ⸗orn'd 


wy. 8 


Albi, ne doleas, &c. 


Scorn'd and derided by the youthful Train, 
For teaching Rules my ſelf muſt own are vain. 


This is that Cyrus whom Horace ſpeaks of as 2 


Suitor of Pholoe, 


Albins deſiſt, deſiſt to mourn, 
Too mindful of fair Glycera's Scorn : 

Nor farther urge the mournful Strain, 
Nor fing ſoft Elegies in vain: © 

Since ſhe for one more young than you, 
Forgets her Faith and breaks her Vaw. 

Conſider, fair Lycoris' Pain \ 
For Cyrus meets à cold Diſdain ; 

pile Cyrus with a diff*rent View, 

Does proud Pholoë's Love purſue. 

But Molves with Goats ſhall join ere fhe 

Conſent to one ſo vile as he, 


He was a Rival to Horace, and that a dangerous 
one too; for Horace repreſents him as a proud 


baughty Perſon, and a raſh Puniſher of a jilting 
Muäſtreſs. 


— Nec metues proteruum, &c. Od. I. 1. Od. 17. 
Nor ſaucy Cyrus fear, he's far away, : 
He /hall not ſee, nor ſeize, nor tear 
115 Thy Chaplet from thy Hab, Sc. 


I ſuppoſe he was no great Favourite of Horace up- 


on this ſcore, and therefore to this Character he 


in another Place adds that of a baſe, inconſtant 
= Man. By 


TITIUS is ſuppoſed to be that Septimius, or 


i Septimius Titius, a Lyrick Poet, who was familiar 
with Horace; he wrote likewife T ragedies and 
= DR Ras, 8 Comedies, 


1 TIBULLUS = wg 


Od. 1. 1. Od. 33. 


U 
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Comedies, but his Works are loſt. He has, ſays % 
the old Scholiaſt upon Horace, a famous Mony. Þ 
ment by the /7a Appia at Arieia, a Town in Latium, Þ- 
Quid Titius, Romana brevi, &c. _— 


. Epiſt. Lib. 2. Ep. 3. 
And what doth Titius, he of growing Tame, 
Who doth not fear to drink of Pindar's Stream, 
Who ſcorns known Springs and Lakes, that gloricus he 
And is he well, and doth he think of me © 


Bu r the Life of Tibullus was not entirely ti 


23 ai wy „ > -*® 


* web ©. 


ken up with Eaſe and Indolence, for about the Þ 
twenty-cighth Year of his Age the Pannonians be- 


gan to rebel, againſt whom Mala went, and 


with him our Poet, in which Expedition, he ſays, Þ 


 heſaw a Manat Arupinum above a hundred Years 
of Age, and even then a vigorous activeSoldier. His 


ſecond Expedition was with Mieſſala into Syria, of 


which he grievouſly complains in his laſt Elegy of 
the firſt Book, MHeſſala was ſent with an extra- 
ordinary Power into Syria, in which Expedition 
| Tibullus attended him; but touching at Corfu, he 
fell dangerouſly ill, and was forced to ſtay behind 
upon that Iſland ; but afterwards recovering, he 
followed him into Cilicia, Syria, and Egypt, If he 


had died of that IIlneſs, he deſired this Epitaph 


might be inſcribed over him: 


Hie jacet immiti conſumptus morte Tibullus, - 
Meſſalam terra dum ſequiturque mari. 


Fro | £ * 6: 
| Here lies Tibullus ſſain by Death's 2 Hand, | 


Mo falle d Meſſala by Sea and 

' His laſt Appearance in publick Affairs was his 
\ Attendance upon Meſſala, in the Expedition to 
Aguitain, whither Meſſala went Proconſul. In 


this War he behaved with Dignity, and was re- 
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warded with military Honours, After which re- 
turning to Rome, and being weary of a Courſe of 
Life ſpent partly in Folly, and partly in publick 
Diſtractions, he began to think of devoting the 
re{t of his Days to Fate and Quiet; and tho' his 
Eſtate was much impair'd, vet having enough left 
to live, retired with Dignity . he withdrew to his 
ancient and pleaſant Seat in Pedina, not far from 
Rome, where he apply'd himſelf chiefly to Philo- 
ſophy, intermingling thoſe Studies with the ſofter 


{ Q D "> 7 * Thea SH [A 
Amuſements Of Poe try. r 4 3 


Hubi, niftrorum ſermmunt, Nc. „Ep. I. 1. Ep. 4. 
Albius ! the fine;/? Fudge of all I write, ＋ 

In what Amuſements a; you 7 take delight 4 

Do you at Pedan the ſoft Minutes uſe © 

In writing what exceeds Parmenſis Muſe? 

Or ds you walk the jil:nt healthy Il vod, 

St: edying e WO. 509 ty F ihe Wife toad Good © 

Fer thau'rt not all a 3edy void of Mind, 

The Gods tg thee a beauieos Form afſien'd. 

They gave thee Riches with a Hand profuſe, 


And gave the? generous Power and Art to uſe. 


Ii hat fender IH iſbes could a Nurſe employ, 
For Heaven's Indulgence on her fav rite Boy? 
Than far a lounteaus Share Fit and Senſe, 


And Pow'r of WWirds and ready Eloquence, 1 eee 


Favour and Fame, and a continu'd Health, N 


And cleanly Diet, and ſufficient Wealth ® © e 
By the Muſe of Parmenſis he means Caſſius of = 


Parma, a celebrated Elegiac Poet, who, ſiding 
with Brutus and Caſſius, was put to death, after | 
their Defeat, by Order of Augu/ius. 
THr1s Courſe of Life had the additional Ad- 
vantage of contracting an intimate Friendſhip 
With the greateſt Men of that Age, as Virgil, 
v W ke Heng con & ſhe Shan whom 
e 1 1 G&% 8 
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whom he copies exactly in his Prodigies, ati 
therefore without doubt had been familiar win! 


His Works. He contracted an extraordinary Inti 
macy with Horace, the fitteſt Perſon to engage # 

a Friend; being, as Sir //7/ham Temple has obſery'{, 
the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of true Senſe i; 
the Conduct of it. From him Tibullus has re 
ceiv'd a Compliment, greater perhaps than he ha 
paid to any other Perſon, when he calls him a po 
lite and curious Judge of his Works, and attri 
butes to him a fine and true Reliſh of his Wy. 
tings. We find in his Works the Name of Mace, 
with whom he was doubtleſs familiar, whom foi 
will have to be Ponpeius Macer, Library-Keepe 
to Auguſtus ; but the Perfin here meant was tle 
famous #milins Moccr, who was likewiſe intimat: 
with Virgil, and by him mentioned under th 
Name of Mopfus, as Servins hias obſerved, 

TT has cauſed an Inquiry, what could be tht 
Reaſon that Tibullus an! <> Ynertius make 
mention of each other, they being the two 5 
mous Men at that tie jor the ſame Studies 
Dome have imagined it 


%s mulation in them; 
add to this, that Preto; 13 not a little full o 


_ himſelf, vainly Seti dus of his Learning, * 


* 


boaſts that he was the irit ſreceisful 
mong the Romans— Ilie V nity of which, TH 
lus, who was ſuperiour ( ſome conceive) both in 
Quality and Learning, Sil with a Glen ON, 
as doubtleſs did Horace, who never ment iim, 
tho' he was a Retainer to cs, his Par tron. 

H Ap „ in ſuch a Circle of Acquaintauce he 
lived reſpected, without troubling himſelf with 
Buſineſs of State, He did not approve of the Con- 
duct of Affairs at that time, he was a profeſſed 
Enemy to Pomp and Grandeur, and ſo 1 


dwel 


in Elegy a- 
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wells upon the Praiſe of the old Commonwealth 
and primitive Roman Simplicity, that we may rea- 


ſonably ſuppoſe he was no great Friend to a Court 
conſiſting of Pride and Luxury. We do not in 


all his Works find him either praiſe the Govern- 


ment of Auguſtus, or the generous Miniſtration of 
# 1Mecenas, tho? all his Cotemporaries have, and he 
could ſometimes ſcarce avoid it; but as he had 
|# the rigid Pride not to flatter them, ſo he had the 
# diſcreet Caution not to ſhew his Diſlike, but ra- 

ther is filent. When he has recited all the Pro- 
| digies forerunning the Death of Cæſar, he never 


© mentions the Occaſion of their appearing, and ra- 


ther puts a Conſtraint upon his own Opinion, by 
| paſſing over in ſilence, what no other but himſelf 
would. As a competent Fortune fecured him from 


| Flattery in order for a Support, ſo his avoiding 
publick Affairs ſecured him from the Strokes of 
Envy. 


Retirement, and he had but juſt time to fix his 


& Schemes of Life, and taſte the Pleaſures of Eaſe, 
when Death, eager for ſo valuable aPrize, ſeized him 
and put an end to all his Deſigns. This hap- 
pen'd in the forty: fourth Year of his Age, the 
-# tzme Year in which Virgil died. Whilſt he lay © 
- dangerouſly ill, his great Concern was that he 
could not embrace his Delia in his laſt Moments; 
but Fortune gratified him in this, for Delia and 
'* Nemefis paid him the laſt Rites, and attended his 
Obbſequies with the utmoſt Tenderneſs and Aﬀec- 
tion. Domitius Marſus, a Poet of that Time, has 


[* written this Epitaph upon the Occaſion: 
ö Te 2 Virgilio comtem non aqua Tibulle, 


ors Fuvenem campos miſit ad Eqſios. 1 
elt C ag D Ne | 
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Ne foret aut Elegis molles qui fleret amores, 
Aut caneret forti regia bella Pede. 


And you, Tibullus, Death conſtrain'd 10 20 = 5 
N Too ſoon with Virgil to the Fields below ; 
= Left any Pet ſhould with us remain, . 
. To weep ſoft Loves in Elegiack Vein, 
= Or ſing 2 Babs; in a bfty Strain. 


7 + Tre Elegy of Ovid upon the Death of Tibullu 
is a fine Poem, it begins thus; Je Ace Boo: 


WR Ae IS owe oy 


Amo. I. 3. El. . — eg es 
If fair Aurora wept for Memnon dead, 
And Thetis Tears for her Achilles fed, 
F mighty Goddeſſes to Grief muſt bow, 
And be affefted by infericur Nie; 

Then weeping Elegy thy Locks unbind, 
And throw thy Treſſes carel:ſs to the ind. 
* the ſoft Mafter of thy moving Strain, 
The eaſy, dender, Elegiack Vein, 

See thy Tibullus' breathleſs Body laid, 
With Flames ſurrounded on the funeral Bed. 

See Venus Son expreſs the utmoſt Moan, 

Nevers d his Quiver and his Arrows gone; 
Venus her ſelf cannot her Sorrows hide, 
Bes grieves as much as when Adonis died. 


EI RN yy, fays Rapin, by the Quality of its 
Name, is deftin'd to Tears and Complaints, and 
therefore ought to be of a doleful Character; but 
it has been frequently uſed in Subjects of Tender- 
neſs and Matters of Love. The Latins have been 
more ſucceſsful therein (by what appears to us) 


than the Greeks ; for little remains to us of Philetas 


and Tyrizus, who were famous in Greece for this 
kind of Verſe. They who have writ Elegy beſt 
among the Latins, are Tibullus, Propertius, and 

N ee der th . 
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Ovid. Tibullus is elegant and polite ; Propertius, 
noble and high; but Ovid is to be preferred to 
both, becauſe hei more natural, more moving 
and more paſhonate, and thereby he has better 
expreſſed the Character of Elegy than the others: 
But with all his Exactneſs, Tibullus falls ſhort in 
his Panegyrick of Meſſala; ſo hard it is to praiſe 
well. Scaliger likewiſe cenſures this Poem, he 
fays it is fo looſe and careleſs, and ſo deſtitute 
either of Vigor or Harmony, that it is natural to 
believe it was publiſhed before it was finiſhed, and 
that the Author had not leiſure to put his laſt 
Hand to it. . . 5 

| QUINTILIAN, an excellent Judge of the Ro- 
man Language, and of thoſe who wrote in it, 
| gives to Tibullus the Preference of all the Elegiac 
Writers. In Elegy, ſays he, we challenge the Gree 
Writers, of which the neateſt and the moſt elegant, 

in my Opinion, is Tibullus; ſome indeed prefer 


Propertius to him; Ovid is more laſcivious than 


| either of them, and Gallus more rough and un- 
poliſhed, Ty. 
Iris certain that the Thoughts of this Poet 
throughout are inimitably ſoft and tender, humble 
and ſubmiſſive, yet never groveling, baſe or mean; 
in his Writings, ſays Lipſius, the Latin Tongue ap- 
| pears according to its true and native Elegance. 
This Writer, ſays Scaliger, is almoſt every where 
uniform and of a piece, he is conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf, and ſuſtains his Character; be generally 
gives one and the ſame Turn to things; he is the 
moſt polite of all the Elegiac Writers; but his ſo 
| often uſing the infinitive Moods of the præterper- 
fect Tenſe of five Syllables, ſuch as continuiſſe, diſ- 
| i cubuifſe, increpuiſſe, pertimuiſſe, and many others, is 
ga thing very unpleaſant and diſfagreeable, 


Vol, I. S its — _ He 
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at the End of the fourth Book (except the thir- 
teenth) which Scaliger calls hard, languid, and 


- rough, are ſo poor and trifling, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to make any thing of them. They either do 
not belong to Tibullus, or never received his laſt 


Hand, be: remain unhniſhed. 


PROPERTIUS. 


EXTUS AURELIUS PROPERTIUS, au 
Elegiac Poet, deſcended from an Equeſtrian Þ | 


Family, was born at zvania a Town in 


Unbria His Father was a Man of ſome Interet 
in his Country, and taking the part of Lucius An- 
tonius, was put to Death by the Command of As- 


guſtus, who ſeized upon his Eſtate, and reduced 


his Children to great Diſtreſs. He came to RF 
very young, and giving up his Time and Studies“ 
to Poetry, to which his Genius naturally inclinetÞ. 
him, he was ſoon diſtinguiſh'd, and introduced i int 


the Favour of the chief of the Roman Wits, oi 


Mecœænas, of Gallus, Ovid and Tibullus. Mecena E 
attending upon Auguſtus into Greece, entertained - 
| Properties in his Company. He had a Houſe upon] 
the Eſquiline Mount. He expreſſed the greateltÞþ - 
Tenderneſs for ZZ/7/a his Miſtreſs, whom he cele- !“ 
brated under the Name of Delia. Martial ob- 


ſerves, that the Poet and the Miſtreſs were equally 


obliged to each other; He for being inſpired to 
write by her Charms and Berne and She for be-. 


ing immortal by his Elegie, 


4 Cyathi 4 


H E has left us four Books of Elegies; his Pane: f 
gyrick upon Meſſala is ſu ſpected; the {mall Pieces 
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PROPERTIUS 209 
Cynthia facundi Carmen juvenile Properti 


Accepit famam, nec minus ipſa dedit. Io 


\Þ He is ſuppoſed to have been eight Years older than 
Odd, and to have died about the fortieth of his 
Age, which is all to be met with concerning him. 
He has left us four Books of Elegies ; and pro- 
poſed chiefly to imitate Callinachus in that kind of 
Writing. A particular Account of him is to be 
| found among the Greet Poets. He had two other 
| Favourites, whom he admired and aimed to fol- 
low, Mimnnermus and Philetas; a ſhort Character 
of theſe Poets, wil ſerve to illuſtrate and explain 


* #751 


ee” 


the Abilities of Propertivs, Minmermus was much 
n older than Ca/lmach!s, was born at Colophon, and 
n lived in the time of gal There are but few Frag- 
aſk ments of him remaining, yet ſufficient to ſnew 
him an accompliſhed Maſter of Elegy, in which, 
„ tho! Quintilian has given Callimachus the Crown, 
yet Horace makes Mimnermus the Superior. 
1 7 43 0 54 4 th 
* Di ſceda Alcæus, Sc. „. 
le ES Ts 
1 Then flraight in his Oinim Pm Divine, 
* Alcæus; well, and what is he in mine? 
oe Callimachus, r wonld he mere Mimnermus' Fame 
1 He gets, and glories in a barrow'd Name. 
off Propertius in Love Matters and in the Deſori iption 
on] of the ſofter Pleaſures, ventures to prefer him to 
e Fomer, as the more 2055 and the more moving of 
le- 3 the two : PE 
1 Plus: in amore valet Mimnermi Ve "ſus Homero, 
k 5 Carmina manſuctus lenia querit amor. 
Y i 
be Greater in Love Minmerm than Homer reigns, 
Por gentle Love demands as gentle Strains. 
nia | , T2 „Hie 
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His Temper ſeems to have been as truly Poetical 
as his Writings, entirely bent on Pleaſures and on 
Love, and an Enemy to the lighteſt Cares of com- 
mon Buſineſs. Horace has quoted his Opinion 
about the Inſignificancy ofall human Enjoyments, 


if not temper'd with pleaſant Humour and eaſy 
| Paſſions. 


5 6 uti conſe t fine amore W Pg 
Nil eft jucundum, vrvas in amare jociſque. 


If nothing, as Mimnermus ſtrives to prove, 
Can &er be pleaſant without wanton Love. 


This Poet was a Piper as well as a Writer of Ele- 
gies; and Nan, the Lady that paſſes for his Miſ- 
| treſs, is recorded to have got her Livelihood by the 
ſame Profeſſion. Hlermeſianax in Athenæus makes 
him the Father of Elegy, and the Inventor of the 

Pentameter Verſe. 


"Min 70t.0 85 Tov FOE Ser. 


Mimnermus fir/t to charm his racking Care, 
 Hram'd the foft Spirit of Pentameter, 


Phituas was of the Iſland of Cobs, and fouriſhed ; in 
the time of Alexander the Great; Propertius pays 
him a high Compliment, he ſays that the Muſe 


| Calliope, in order to qualify him to write upon the 


Delicacies of Love, inſpired him with the Spirit 
of Philetas, which he call dipping him in the 
Pbiletean Stream. 


Ly mphiſque a fonte petitis, 
"Ord Philetea nora rigavit aud. 


Tu E three Maſters of Elegy were pe opertins, 
Tibullus, and Ovid; Tibullus has a flowing Sweet- 
neſs in his en which exceeds that of all 
the Elegiac Writers; Ovid was too negligent * 
„ . is 
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his Verſification, and Propertius too Riff and harſh 


in his, eſpecially in making his Pentameters | 


generally end with a Word of many © e 3 „ 
ſo in his very firſt Diſtich; 


Cynthia prima ſuis miſerum me cepit oel, 
Contactum nullis ante Cupidinibus. 


Ah me! T was Cynthia firſt engag'd my Eyes, 


Smitten before with no 2 upidities. 


In the Pentameters likewiſe Tibu/lus had the grea- ; 
ter Excellence; Propertius has too much affected 
the Cadence of the Gee Pentameters, which does 
not ſo well agree with the Genius of the Latin 
Tongue; and Ovid is not alike eaſy and ſoft in 
his. Tho” Tibullus in his Verſe flows more 
ſmoothly, yet Propertius in Art and Labour ex- 
ceeded them all; he firſt ſnewed the Way, thoſe 
who followed had the Uſe of his Example, and he 
may be juſtly ranked among the Greet Poets he 
propoſed for his Imitation. | 
THA Criticks pronounce with Candor upon | 
the Writings of Properties 3 Mareſius prefers him 
to all who have written Elegy among the Latins ; 
for, ſays he, though Tibullus be wonderfully plea- 
fant and elegant, and much more correct in the 
Latin Tongue than he, (who often imitates the 
reel Poets) and is alſo more curious and exact in 
his Verſe, yet Propertius ſeems to ſurpaſs him in 
Learning, and alſo in Sweetneſs of Temper, ſo 
very obliging and goodnatured is he; but though 


F- Py opertius was of ſuch a ſweet calm T emper, ? yet . 


he ſometimes expreſſes his Paſſion with as much 
Heat and Vehemency as the hotteſt Lover of them 
all. Barthius calls him a moſt ingenious, a moſt 
accurate, and a molt learned Writer, and incom- 
Parably Well {Eilled in the Greet Elegancies, He. 
'S: 3 | Wh 
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who loves not Propertius, can never be a Favourite 
of the Muſes; ſo great a Sweetneſs is there in his 
Verſes, that as the Comical Poet obſerves, Nil ni 
 mulſa loquitur; Every Word in them ſeems mixt 
with Honey. So full of Learning are they, that 
we are apt to think they were dictated by Apollo 
| himſelf, Only, ſays Turnebus, I could wiſh he had 
employ'd his moſt curious fine Fancy upon ſome 
other Subject than that of Love, that ſo he might 
be read by Youth with greater Safety, than now 
he can. Lipſius allows that there is a deal of ab- 
ſtruſe Learning in Propertius, and that beſides the 
Elegancy and Acuteneſs of his Sentences, there are 
many Things, even in his very Words, which de- 
ſerve both our Notice and our Praiſe. One thing 
indeed is very new, and J cannot tell, ſays he, 


whether the like can be found in any other Au- 
thor; and that is, his peculiar way of uſing the! 


the Simple Verbs inſtead of the Compounds, and 
out of a ſtrange Opinion of the Elegancy giving 
the Simple Verbs the very ſame Signification that Þ 


the Compounds ought to have, which he often] 


does. To make the thing plainer, I will give you Þ 
an Example or two: Thus you ſhall find in this Þ 
Poet the Verb fe&tar: uſed for inſectari, 1 for! 
Reteſtari, contrary to all other Authors. any o- 
ther Inſtances of the like nature may be found in! 
this Writer, which, whoever is ignorant of, may 
be involved in great Difficulties in the reading of 
this Latin Poet. SS, Cr ANTo 


PHZ DRU 


PHADRUS. 


PHADRUS, 


A He Poet, by Birth a Thracian ; Linus and 


Orpheus were of the ſame Country, for which 
reaſon he reſolved to celebrate the Honour of it. 
Cur ſomno inerti, &c. Pref. I. 3. 


He ſays his Mother was deliver'd of him on the 
Pierian Hill, made immortal by the Poets, for be- 
ing the Birth- place of the Muſes, 


Ego quem Pierio, S-. Præf. l. 3. 


His Parentage is uncertain, and fo is the time 


of his Birth. He is ſuppoſed to have been taken 
captive by Ofavius the Father of Auguſtus in the 
Thractian Wars, who made a Preſent of him to his 
Son. The Emperor finding in his young Slave a 
Diſpoſition for Learning attended with great In- 
duſtry, gave him all the Advantages of a liberal 
Education, and at length made him free. He re- 
tained a grateful Remembrance of his Patron's 
Favour, made honourable mention of him upon all 
Occaſions, and after his Death paid a venerable 
Reſpect to his Memory. Tiberius ſucceeding in 


the Empire, Phedrus unhappily fell under the un= _ 
juſt Difpleaſure of Sejanus the Prime Miniſter, and 


after the Exile of #/op, compoſed ſome Fables, 
which had a particular regard to his own Misfor- 


Ego porro illius, & 6 Pre. 1. 8. RT 
AUGUSTUS was very liberal in his Bounty to 
Phezarus, but he neglected the opportunity he had 


of growing rich, obſerving the danger that in thoſe 
RR . diſtracted 
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diſtracted times attended upon Perſons of large 
Fortunes. He was tinctured with the common 


| Vanity of Authors ; he was certain he ould as: 
quire Immortality by his Writings, and eternize 


his Patron Particuls to all Poſterity : 
Particulo, chartis, SS. PF. ab. 5. 1: 4. 


He thinks it an Honour to him, that a Perſon of | | 
Particulb's nice Judgment ſhould 9 ape his E3 


Fables. 
Mihi a laus eft, i 


H x had another Patron, whom he calls Eutys 
* chus, to him he has inſcrib'd his third Book. He 


lived to a great Age, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
about ſeventy at the time of his Death. 

So ſhort is the Account that remains of this 

Writer, of whom ſo little Notice is taken by the 

| Ancients. He turned the Fables of Aſep into 7- 


 ambic Verſe, as he ſays himſelt in the Pics of his 
| Work, which contains five Books : 


_ ZAſopus auctor, &c, 


Francis Pirhatus was the firſt that r the 
Fables of Phædrus, and Peter his Brother gave 
them the firſt Edition; afterwards, in the Year 
ſixteen hundred, they were publiſhed by Nicholas 


Rigaltins, and dedicated to the great Thuanus, His E 


Fables are generally a Work valued by the Lear- 


ned for the Purity of the Language, which is very 


like that of Terence, and they who imagine they 
diſcover deen ee, barbarous in his Style, rather 
ſuppoſe there mu 


really find it 1 


MARCUS Þ 


be ſomething of this in it be- 
_ cauſe he was a Thracian, than that they could ever 


\ 1 
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MARCUS MANILIUS. 


, HIS old Latin Poet is little known, tho” as 

& worthy of our Acquaintance, as many of 
thoſe who are in great Credit : He lay buried in 
the German Libraries, not heard of in the Warld 
till Peggius publiſhed him near two Centuries ago. 


I | There is a dead Silence concerning him among the 
| Learned of Antiquity, as if he had never been, nor 
can his greateſt Admirers find any Character of 


him in old Writers. wo En 
YET it muſt be owned, that he is an Author 


of ſome conſiderable Age; the ſevereſt Criticks | 


allow him to be as old as Theodoſius the Great, 


and pretend to find ſome particular Phraſes in him, 

which are certain Characters of him of that time. 
OrHnrRs, who believe they have very good 

Reaſons to place him higher, find it very difficult 


to account for this univerſal Silence : He is not, 
they ſay, mentioned by Ovid in his Catalogue of 


Poets, and no wonder, ſince he did not begin to 


write before the Baniſhment of Ovid, and publiſh- 


ed nothing before his Death : His Fame did not 
reach ſo far as Pontus, otherwiſe they are confident 
there are too many Graces in his Poem to be ne- 


glected, at leaſt the Singularity of his Subject would 


have deſerved to be taken notice of. But why 


Quintilian doth not propoſe him to his Orator, 


tho' he encourages him to read Macer and Lucre- 
tius, and affirms that a competent Skill in Aſtro- 
nomy is neceſſary to make him perfect in his Pro- 
feſſion? Why the following Philologers never uſe 


his Authority, tho! it might very often have been 
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pertinently cited by Agellius and Macrobius? Why 
the Grammarians and Mythologiſts ſeem to be 
unacquainted with his Writings ? ? They confeſs 
| theſe are Queſtions not eaſy to be anſwer'd. 
OF this Poet, who 1s univerſally acknowledged 
to have lain very long unknown, and about w hom, 
ſince he firſt appeared in the World, ſo many 
Controverſies have riſen, I am to give ſome Ac- 
count. His Name is commonly ſaid to be Marcus 
Manilins, which in ſome Copies of his Poem is 
ſhortened into Manlius; in others ſoftened into 
Mallins. This Variation is inconſiderable, and 
the common Fault of unaccurate Tranſeribers. 
He is ſometimes called Cars, but it is a matter of 
no great conſequence whether his Name was Ca: 
or Marcus, it is no fit Subject for e becauſe 
impoſſible to be determined. 

Tris M. or C. Manilius was born a Raman, 
and lived in Rome when Rome was in her Glory, 
commanding the largeſt part of the known World, 
and full of the greateſt Men that ever any time 
produced. This may be eaſily collected from va- 
rious Inſtances through the Courſe of the Poem. 
The ſame Age that ſaw, Manilins enjoyed Varro, 
Lucretius, Cie icero, Ceſar, Virgil, Varius, Horace, 
and (to cloſe the Catalogue) Auguſtus. In the be- 
ginning of this Aftronomical Poem that Emperor 
is invoked ; that very Emperor, who was the a- 
dopted Son of Julius Cæſar, who beat Brutus and 
Caſſius at Philippi; overthrew Pompey the Great's 
Son; who ſent Tiberius to Rhades ; who loſt three 


Legions i in Germany, under the Command of Varus ; 


who routed Antony and Cleopatra at Actium; and 
ſaved the Roman Empire, by turning that over- 
grown diſſolute Republick into a well-regulated 
1 Here are ſo many Characters, that 


the 


M. MANILIUS, 215 
the Perſon cannot be miſtaken, not one of * E 

agreeing to any but the firſt Great Augu/trs. 

that this Author lived in that Age to which 4 

pretends by ſo many very particular Circumſtances, 


or elſe he is a moſt notorious Cheat, and one of 
the greateſt Impoſtors in the World, It is almoſt 


needleſs to mention the Exceptions of thoſe Cri- 


ticks who think his Style impure, or, as they 1 
to ſpeak, too barbarous for the Age he pretends 
to: Indeed Gyraldus endeavours by this very Ar- 


gument, to prove he was no Roman born; but 
Scaliger laughs at him for his Attempt, and tells 


3 him, that he does not diſtinguiſh between Idio- 


. 


tiſms and Barbariſms: And the learned Jus, af- 


ter he had ſtudied this Poet, and conſider'd him 
well, found nothing inconſiſtent in him with the 
Age of Auguſtus, and the Politeneſs of his Court; 
and truly moſt of the Inſtances that are produced 


upon this Head, do not faſten upon the Author 


himſelf, but on the Tranſcribers and Publiſhers of 
his Writings. | 


Tr1s Writer not only lived in the n 


Age, but was born under the Reign of that Em- 
peror, not only a Raman, but of illuſtrious Extrac- 


tion, being a Branch of that Noble Family the 
Manilii, who ſo often filled the Conſul's Chair, 
and ſupplied the beſt and greateſt Offices in the Ro- 
nan Commonwealth. Indeed ſome have affirm- 


ed, that he was of ſervile Condition, ard being 
made free, according to Cuſtom, took the Name 
of his Patron; but how ſhould he be a Slave, when 


he expreſsly declares himſelf to be a Roman born? 


for in his fourth Book he ſhews a Concern for the 


Intereſt of the Roman Commonwealth down as low 
as the Age of Hannibal, 


5 Speratum 
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Speratum Annibalem n9/tris cecidifſe catenis, 
Hannibal then de/lined to our Chains; 
Which he could not with any Propriety have done, 
had his relation to that State commenced fo lately, 
or had his Anceſtors had no Intereſt in the then 


L“oſſes or Victories of Rome. And ſeeing he waz 
born a Roman, and of the Family of the Manilii; 


wee may further from ſome other Evidences con- 


_ clude, that he ſprung from a very conſiderable, if 
not one of the nobleſt Branches of it : for if we 
reflect that tho' he died young, yet he had been 
well inſtructed in the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the an- 
cient Philoſophers, accurately taught the Doctrine 
of the Stoicks, led through all the intricate Mazes 
and Subtilties of Aſtrology ; that he was acquain- 
ted with Mathematicks, knew all the Mythology 
of the Ancients, and had run through the Greek 
Poets ; we ſhall find in him all the Signs ofa very 
liberal and coſtly Education, and conſequently of 

_ a conſiderable Quality, or at leaſt a great Fortune. 
But if we reflect farther, that he was converſant 
at Court, and acquainted with the modiſh and 


niceſt Flattery of the Palace, that he made his 


Compliments in the ſame Phraſe that the moſt 
intimate and finiſh'd Courtier ever uſed, we may 
raiſe another probable Argument, that his Quality 
was great. Now this Reflection may be ſuppor- 
ted by one Obſervation made on the Compliment 
he pays Tiberius when at Rhodes, He ſtyles him 
Magni Mundi Lumen, uſing the very ſame Word 
which we find in Velleius Paterculus, who wrote 
all Court Language upon the very ſame occaſion. 
 Alterum Reipublice Lumen Tiberius, and retired to 
Rhodes, ne Fulgor ſuus orientium Fuvenum C. & L. 
Cf, ob/taret initiis, ſays that Hiſtorian, 
gets ag 1 
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As to his Place of Birth, fince we find him at 
Rome when he wrote this Poem, and no Author 
ſettles him any where elſe, it may with ſome ſhew 
of Probability be concluded that he was born in 
that City, in which we are certain he both ſtudi- 
ed and led his Life. But if we conſider farther, 
that he takes all Occaſions to ſhew his Reſpect for 
Rome, that with Zeal he mentions thoſe extrava- 
gant Honours which the Flattery of A/ia, and the 
Vanity of her own Citizens had put upon her, we 


* ſhall find ſo much Veneration in his Writings, 


that it could not well riſe from any other Spring 5 
than that Piety which Men of generous Senſe and 


Z Spirit always retain for the Places of their Birth. 


IT'uE Poem of Manilius, which is at length 


come to light, contains a Syſtem of the Ancient 
Aſtronomy and Aſtrology, together with the Phi- 


$ loſophy of the Stoicks. This Piece conſiſts of five 


Books, he began it when he was young, and did 


not live to finiſh his Deſign, or accurately reviſe 


what he had written. He wrote a ſixth Book, 


but that has not been recover'd. That he was 


young when he compoſed this Work, may be de- 


monſtrated almoſt from every Page of it; he is 
too fierce and fiery for an advanced Age, and 
\ bounds every Step he takes. When he is obliged 


to give Rules, and is tied almoſt to a certain Form 


* 


of Words, he ſtruggles againſt thoſe neceſſary Fet- 


tere, he reaches after the ſtrongeſt Metaphors, uſes 


the boldeſt Catachreſis, and againſt all che Rules 


of Decency labours after an Obſcure Sublime, when 
he ſhould endeavour to be plain, intelligible and 
| eaſy; but as ſoon as he hath room to get looſe, 
how wildly doth he rove? He is not free but li- 
centious, and ſtrives to err greatly. Tis needleſs 
io produce Particulars, ſince they are ſo vitible in 
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the Prefaces, Fables and Deſcriptions through his 
Books; and upon the whole, it may be affirmed, 
there are ſo many Boldneſſes ſcattered through his 
Paem, that a Man may read his Youth in his 
Writings, as well as his Contemporaries could do 
it in his Face. On the contrary, when we finda 
Warmth in a Man of Years, we feel it to be re- 
gular, he never ſtarts, his Pace is equal, and ſeldom 
varies, but when his Subject forces him to a more 
than ordinary Quickneſs. „„ 
B. obſerving that Manilius began this Poem 
when he was young, by his dying young, and 
leaving his Work uncorre& without his laſt hand, 
we may be able to give a tolerable Account of ſome 
ſeeming Difficulties that relate to this Author 


for if it ſhould be aſked why the firſt Book is more 
correct than the reſt? Why the Impurities of Þ 
Style the Criticks charge upon him are for the! 
moſt part pickt out of the four laſt Books? 1 
would anſwer, we have only the firſt and rude Þ 
Draughts of them, and that as Poets and Painters Þ_ 


are ſaid to be very near ally'd, ſo they agree in 


nothing more than they do in this, that tho' in 
their Sketches we ſee the Maſter, yet we may find 
ſomething that the Finiſber would correct. To 
him, who aſks why there is no mention of thi | 
Poet in any of the Ancients, I would reply, that 
Manilius having left an unfiniſh*'d Piece, his Fa- 
mily was ſtudious, both of his Credit and their 
own; they carefully preſerv'd the Orphan, butÞ.. 


would not expoſe it. In that Age, when Poetry 


was raiſed to its greateſt Height, it had argued the : 


utmoſt Fondneſs, or the extremeſt Folly in a noble 


Family, to have publiſh'd a crude unfiniſh'd Poem, j 


and thereby engage their Honours to defend it. 
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THIS Manilius, without doubt, had a liberal 
Education ſuitable to his Quality, and the time in' 


which he lived ; but his Poem particularly ſhews 
him to be well acquainted with the Principles of 


the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers, but addicted to 
the Stoicks, whoſe Hypotheſis in all its Out- Lines, 
hears a very near reſemblance to ſome of the The- 


ories that are now in faſhion. The modern Phi- 
loſophers build Worlds according to the Models 


of the ancient Heathens, and Zens is the chief 


Architect. 


Tur Stoicks Principles were in ſhort theſe. 


They ſay, there is One Infinite Eternal Almighty 
Mind, which being diffus'd thro' the whole Uni- 


verſe of well order'd and regularly diſpoſed Mat- 
ter, actuates every Part of it, and is as it were the 
Soul of this vaſt Body. The Parts of this Body, 


they fav, are of two ſorts, the Celeſtial, viz. the 


Planets a the fixt Stars, and the Tetreftrial, UIZ. 
| the Earth, and all the other Elements about it. 
The Celeſtial continue {till the fame without any 
Change or Variation, but the whole ſublunary 
World is not only liable to Diſſolution, but often 
hath been, and ſhall be again diſſolv'd by Fire. 


From this Chaos, which becauſe it is made by 


Fire, they call Fire, they ſay another Syſtem would 


ariſe, the ſeveral Particles of it ſettling according 


to their reſpective Weights, Thus the Earth 
would ſink loweſt, the "Water would be above 
that, the Air next, and the Fire encompals the o- 
ther three. But becauſe all the earthy Parts are 
not equally rigid, nor equally diſperſed thro* the 
Chaos; chere dre there would be Cavities and 


Hollows in ſome Places, fit to receive the Water, 


and to be Channels for Rivers. In other Places, 
Hills and Mountains would ns and the whole 


1 
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| Syſtem appear in that very form and figure which 
it now bears. They farther add, that this infinite 
Mind hath made one general Decree concerning 
the Government of the lower World, and ex- 
ecutes it by giving ſuch and ſuch Powers to the 
Celeſtial Bodies, as are ſufficient and proper to 
produce the deſign'd Effects. This Decree thus 
exccuted they call Fate, and upon this Principle 
their whole Sy fem of Aſtrology depends. That 
ſoine Things happen'd in the World which were 
very unaccountable, every Day's Experience taught 
them; they learn'd alſo, or pretended to have 
learn'd from very many accurate and often repea- 
ted Obſervations, that there was 2 conſtant Agree- 
ment between thoſe odd unaccountable Accidents, 
and ſuch and ſuch Poſitions of the heavenly Bodies, 
and therefore concluded that thoſe Bodies were 
concern'd in thoſe Effects. Hence they began to 
ſettle Rules, and to draw their ſcatter'd Obſer— 
vations into an Art. And this was the State of 
the Hypotheſis and Aſtrology of the Stoicks; (1 
muſt call it fo for Diſtinction ſake, tho? neither 
the Hypotheſis nor the Aſtrology built upon it was 
invented by Zeno, but deliver'd down to him and 
his Scholars, by the Chaldeans, and other Philoſo- 
phers of the Faſt ;) till the Greebs, ambitious of 
making it appear their own, endeavour'd to eſta- 
bliſh, ſupport, and adorn it with their Fables, and 
by that means made that which before ſeem'd only 
precarious (as all Arts which are drawn from bare 
Obſervation, and not from any ſettled Principles in 
Nature muſt appear to be) ridiculous Fancies and 


wild Imaginations. But ! do not deſign an Ac- 


count, nor a Nefence of the Aſtrology of the An- 
_ cients, it has been ſpoken againſt, and derided on 
the one hand, and ſupported and applauded on the 
other 
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M MANTILZIUS an 
other, by Men of great Wit, Judgeent, Piety and 
Worth; and he, who ſhall take a view of it, will 
always find enough in it to divert his Leiſure, it 
not to ſatisfy his Curioſity and to raiſe his Admi- 
ration. 

Tus is the Hypotheſi which Manilius en- 


deavour'd to explain in Latin Verſe: Had he lived 


to reviſe it, we had now had a more beautiful and 


correct Piece; he had a Genius equal to his Un- 
dertaking, his Fancy was bold and daring, his Skill 
in the Mathematicks great enough for his Deſign, 
his Knowledge of the Hiſtory and Acquaintance 
with the Mythology of the Ancients, general. As 


gſt 


he is now, ſome of the Criticks place him among 


the Judicious and Elegant, and all allow him to be: 
one of the uſeful, inſtructive, profitable Poets; he 
| hints at ſome Opinions, which later Ages have 
thought fit to glory in, as their own Diſcoveries. 
Thus he defends the F luidity of the Heavens, a- 
gainſt the Hypotheſis of Ari/totle. 
H E aſſerts that the fixed Stars are not all in the 2 
ſame concave Superficies of the Heavens, and e- 
qually diſtant from the Center of the World. He 
maintains that they are all of the ſame Nature and 
Subſtance with the Sun, and that each of them hath: 
a particular Vortex of its own; and laſtly, he af- 
firms that the Miley May is only the undiſtin- 
guiſh'd Luſtre of a great many ſmall Stars, which 


the Moderns now fon to be ſuch thro' the Glaſs of 


Calilizo, In ſhort, we do not give him too great a 
Character, when we ſay, he is one of the molt diſ- 


erning Philoſophers that Angie can ſhew. 
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UBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO, a Roman 
Knight, and one of the celebrated Poets of 

85 the Augu/ian Age, was born at Sulmo, a 
Town in the Country of the Peligni, about ninety 
Miles from Rome: His Birth fell out about the 
middle of March, in the remarkable Year, when 
the Conſuls Hirtius and Panſa were ſlain in the 
Battle of 747mg againſt Antony. This Battle was 


5 fought about forty 1 Years before the Cyriſtian 


Fra, in the Year of Rome ſeven hundred and ten, 
He was deſcended from an ancient Family of great 
Honour, and of the Equeſtrian Order ; and being 
born to a handſome Fortune, he had the Advan- 
tage of a good Education, by which he was ac- 
compliſhed, and became one of the belt-bred 
Gentlemen of the Age, 


NATURE inſpired him with ſo ſtrong a Dif- | 


poſition to Poetry, that out of love to the Muſes, 
he renounced all that Application which 1s ne- 
ceſſary to thoſe who would arrive at Dignities. 
His Father deſigned him for the Bar, and prevailed 
with him to quit his poetical Studies, as a hungry 


and ſtarving Profeſſion : He applied himſelf for 


8 ſome time to the Study of Eloquence; his Maſters 


in Oratory were Arellius Fuſcus and Porcius Latro, 
under whoſe Inſtructions he became a good Advo- 

rate; he ſays of himſelf, that he pleaded in Cauſes 
at the Tribunal of the Centumviri, and that being 
_ choſen Arbitrator in ſome e he decided 
them like a Man of Honour. 
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In private Matters Tue explain'd the Laws, 


Nor could he blame his Fudge, who loft his Cauſe. 


Bu r his Inclination to verſifying ſoon return'd, 


and coming into an ample Fortune upon the Death 


of his elder Brother, he gave up all publick Affairs, 
and devoted himſelf wholly to the Delights of Poe- 


try. His fine Parts were ſoon diſtinguiſh d by the 
Roman Wits, and introduced him into the Com- 


pany of Tibullus, Severus, Sabinus, Gracinus Hluccus, 


all Men of Quality, and of the firſt Note in Learn- 
ing. He ſoon diſcover'd a Genius to all kinds of 
Poetry, i in each of which he might have excelled, 
had he uſed more Application in his Youth, and 
the latter part of his Life been leſs unfortunate. 
The natural Indolence of his Temper, joined to 
the Affluence of his Fortune, and his Wit and 
Good- humour in Converſation, engaged him too 


much in Company with thoſe of his own and the 
Fair Sex, to leave him time enough to be fo cor- 


rect and exact in his n as it is to be 

wiſhed he had been. £ 
SOON after he had put on the Toga Virilis, 

which was done at ſeventeen Years of Age, Au- 


guſtus honoured him with the Latus Clavus, an 


Ornament only worn by Perſons of Quality. He 
had three Wives, two of whom he divorced ſoon 
His laſt Wife Perla, he tender- 

ly loved; ſhe had a Taſte for Poetry, and not only 


proved the beſt of Wives while they continued to- 
gether, but after his Baniſhment, notwithſtanding 


ſome ungenerous Sollicitations to the contrary, ſhe | 
remained inviolably faithſul to him, 


0% b. 223 
f Before the Deceniri 1 have appear d, 
And for the Guilty with Succeſs been heard : 


He 
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HE was very amorous in his Youth, and in- 
dulging the faſhionable Vice of the Age, had ſevera! 


Miiſtreſſes, one of whom he much celebrated under 
the Name of Corinna, He was exceſſively addic- 


_ ted to venereal Pleaſure, and that was almoſt his 


only Vice. He informs us himſelf of the Qualifi- 
cations with which Nature had endowed him for 
that Exerciſe, and the Uſe he had made of them. 


Exigere a nobis angu/td nocte Corinnam 
Ae memini numeros ſuſtinu ſe Novem. 


H x found himſelf freſh and gay in | the Morn- 


. ing, after paſſing a whole Night in amorous Em- 


braces, and wiſhed to die in the actual Fruition of 


that Pleaſure. Nothing ſeemed to him more ſuit- 


able to the Life he had led, than to make his Exit 
in the like Exerciſe. I do not believe, Lais the 
Courtezan, who died in the manner Ovid calls fo 
happy, deſired to expire in that way. This Poet's 
Writings upon Love, are the obſceneſt Pieces we 
have remaining of Antiquity ; not that we find in 


them the groſs Expreſſions of Catullus, Horace and 
Martial, or the Scandals of the Sin againſt Nature, 


of which theſe three Poets ſpeak ſo freely; but the 
Delicacy, the Choice of Terms which Ovid has 


excelled in, render his Works the more dangerous, 
in regard they by this means repreſent in a very 
intelligible and elegant Manner, all the moſt la- 


ſcivious Tricks and Impurities of Love. He does 
not ſpeak upon the Credit of others, but from his 
_ own Practice. In his Apology indeed, which he 


compoſed in the place of his Exile, he proteſts he 3 
had not committed the Actions he deſcribed, and 
that his Head had a greater Share in thoſe Deſcrip- 


tions than his Heart. It is certain that many Poets 


relate as fortunate Adventures what are only Fic- Þ* 


tions 
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tions of their Brain, but we are at a Joſs to deter- 
mine whether this was Ovid's Caſe ; we are at too 
great a Diſtance from the Age in which he lived, 


and we cannot queſtion but many Writers, when 


they find their own Poems brought in as Evidence 


againſt them, will boaſt of their Innocence, though 


they are guilty... 


_ NorwiTtHsTANDING his Gallantry, he 
found time to finiſh his Heroic Epiſtles, and his 
Faſti, Several little Poems are extant under his 


Name, which by the beſt Criticks are pronoun- 
ced ſpurious. 


for an excellent Piece. 


His Muſe always brought 


forth without Pain, and never troubled herſelf any 
farther about nurſing the Child, for ſhe took very 


little care in correcting her Productions. He con- 


feſſes his Negligence and Idleneſs upon this head. 
He agreed that he was juſtly cenſured at Rome, for 

eternally repeating the fame Things in the Poems 
he wrote during his Exile. This was a Fault he 
was very ſenſible of, and endeavoured to mend, 


but the Vivacity which animated him in his firſt 
Compoſition, failing him when he came to reviſe 


what he had written, he found the Correction te- 
dious and troubleſome, and gave it quite over. 
I E E laſt Poem he writ before his Baniſhment, 
was the Metamorphoſis, but the Misfortunes he 
fell into, prevented his putting his laſt Hand to it 
for the three firſt Books are ſcarce correctly finiſh-- 
ed. By this Piece he foretold Immortality to him - 
ſelf, and that the Work would be proof againſt 
the Injuries of Sword, Fire, Thunder and Time. 
It concludes thus; 


Famque 


He compoſed a Tragedy called 
Medea, much commended by Quintilian for the 
Beauty of the Expreſſion, and the Dignity of its 
Sentiments, and generally admired by the Ancients 
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= Jamque Opus exegi, &c. 
The Wirk is finiſh'd, which nor dreads the Rage 
-4 Tempeſts, Fire, War, or waſting Age : 
Come ſoon or late Death's undetermin'd Day, 
Vis mortal Being only can decay; 
Ay nobler Part, my Fame ſhall reach the Skies, 
And to late Times with blooming Honours riſe ; 
Fhateer the unbounded Roman Power obeys, 
All Times and Nations ſhall record my Praiſe ;. 
tis allowed to Poets, to divine 
One half of round Eternity is mine. 
WHEN he found himſelf condemned to Ba- 

niſhment, he threw his Metamorphoſes into the 
Fire, either out of ſpite, or becauſe he had not put 


dais finiſhing Hand to them. He himſelf informs 


us of this particular. Some Copies which had be- 
fore been taken of this beautiful Work, were the 

Cauſe of its not being loſt. 8 
B x ſome Indiſcretion in his Conduct, or by an 
accidental Diſcovery of ſome Paſſages at Court, 
Which were not fit to be known, he fell into a 
fatal Diſgrace, and incurred the Diſpleaſure of 
Auguſtus, when he was about fifty Years of Age, 
who baniſhed him to Tomi, an European City, up- 
on the Euxine Sea, near the Mouth of the Danube, 
in the neighbourhood too of a ſavage and barba- 
rous People, who were continually making Irrup- 
tions, where he was expoſed to the extreme Ri- 
gors of Froſt and Cold, which was inſufferable to 
an Italian of a delicate and ſoft Conſtitution, who 
had led his whole Life in the Pleaſures of Effe- 
minacy and Repoſe. Indeed Hey was pleaſed to 
Teave this diſtreſſed Poet: the Enjoyment of his 
Fortune, and did not procure his Condemnation. 
by a Decree of the Senate, and made uſe yt the 
2: Term 
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Term Relegation inſtead of Baniſhment ; yet it is 


certain, he inflicted upon him a very ſevere Pu- 


niſhment, he ſent him among a ſort of Savages, 


and there left him amidſt Complaints and Groans, 
under the deepeſt Deſpair of ever being delivered 


from them. 


I T has been a Matter of Hides for ma ny 


Ages, what could be the Cauſe of the Emperor's 


Reſentment to puniſh a Poet who had fo « often 


© contributed to his Pleaſures, in ſo exemplary a 
manner. Ovid confeſſes in many places of his 


Works, that the two Cauſes of his Miſery were, 


that he had compoſed ſome Books on the Art of 
Love, and that he had ſeen ſomething. He does 


not tell us what it was that he ſaw, but gives us 
to underſtand, that his Books contributed leſs to 


his Diſgrace than that did; for he ſuppoſes, that 
complaining to the God of Love, that after la- 


bouring to enlarge his Empire, he had obtained no 


other Reward than that of being baniſhed among 


Barbarians, Love made anſwer to him, you know 


very well that was not the Thing that did 


moſt harm. 


Utqne hec, fi fi c utinam 5 cætera : poſſes, 
Seis aliud quod te Izſerit eſſè magis. 


H x repeats in ſeveral Places the ſame Com- 


plaint of having ſeen without deſign the Crime of 


another, and declares that it is not lawful for him 


to reveal this Myſtery. Attempts have been-made 


to conjecture what it was, and the more filent he 


is, the greater has been the Curiolity, to PRIN 
into this Secret. 


SOME would believe, that the Poet ſurpriſed 


 Auguſius in a flagrant Crime with Julia his 
en and cenfirm this by a Paſſage of Sze- 


tonius, 
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tonius, from which they pretend to gather, that 
Caligula deſpiſed his Mother, becauſe he believed 
her to be the Offspring of the inceſtuous Com- 
merce of Auguſtus with Julia. The Abbot d 
Marolles, in his Life of Ovid, tells us, that he was 
baniſhed for having read to Julia the laſt Verſes 
of his Book de Arte Amandi, and for having ſur- 
priſed Augu/tus uſing that young Princeſs with too 
much familiarity. The latter could not be the rea- 
ſon, for Ovid was diſgraced ſeveral Vears after 
Fulia was gone from Rome, and become the Object 
of her Father's Indignation. I take it to be a 


truer Cauſe, ſays Cigfanius in his Life of this Poet, 


of baniſhing him, or rather of relegating him, that 
he had accidentally diſcovered Auguſtus in ſome in- 
decent and obſcene Action; for Ar:i/totle obſerves 
in his ſecond Book of Rhetoric, that no hatred is 
Jo great as that which ariſes from being ſurpriſed 
in an indecent Fact: but that the Action was 
that of Inceſt, is neceſſarily falſe. 5 
OSBSERVE farther, that Julia was already 
baniſhed, when Ovid compoſed his Art of Love, 
and that it was eight or nineYears after his writing 
that Book, before he himſelf was baniſhed ; fo 
that one Cauſe of his Diſgrace could not be his 
Art of Love, which had given Offence to the 
Emperor by ſome Paſſages of it, which were 
meant of his Daughter under the Name of Corin- 
na, He compoſed that Work at the Age of Forty- 
one, and he was in the fifty firſt Year of his Age, 
when he left Rome to go to Tomi, the place of his 
Relegation. This Affair muſt ever remain a Se- 

cret, and needs no farther Inquiry in this place. 
 THOUG H Ovid was ſo unfortunate as net to 
procure himſelf to be recalled, or ſo much as re- 
moved to another place of Confinement, yet he 
| 5 never 


1e 


bis Elegy in a Poem in the Getic Tongue, but alſo 8 
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never was wanting in Reſpect to the Emperor, 
but on the contrary, continued inviolably to praiſe 


where he went every Morning to o 


of this Prince had their Share in all this Worſhip, 
and were in all probability the real Motive of it. 


Year öf Rome ſeven hundred _—_y one, about 


inſcribed upon his Tomb. 


I At 1b qui tranſis, ne fit grave, quiſquis ang 


He not only met with Humanity among thoſe 
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him with ſuch Extravagance as border'd upon 
Idolatry, and he made an Idol literally of him as 
ſoon as he heard of his Death. He not only wrote 


invocated him, and conſecrated a Cha 8 65 to him, : 


him In- 
cenſe and Adoration. The Succeſſor and Famil 


However, the unhappy Poet could find no Remedy 
for his Misfortune, the Court continued as inex- 
orable under Tiberius as before, and he died in his 
Exile, in the fourth Vear of this Emperor, in the 


ſixty Vears of Age. 

H E deſired that if he died in the Country of the 
Cate, his Aſhes might be carried to Rome, and that 
the Epitaph he compoſed for himſelf, might de 


Hi ego qui jaceo tenerarum luſor — 
Ingenio perii Naſo Poeta meo. 


icere, Naſonis molliter ofſa cubant. 5 


Here lies Love's faithful Slave beneath this Spe, - 
Ovid the Poet, by his Wit undone. HS 
Let every Lover as he paſſes by, © 


Wiſh that his Bones may 3 lie. 


Barbarians, but alſo a great deal of Civility. They 
loved and honour'd him in a ſingular manner, and 
teſtify'd their Eſteem for him by publick Decrees ; 
they made a ah W for him, and buried 
Vol. I, "i. - him 
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him in a ſtately Monument before the Gates of the 
City. He boaſts of one thing, which will prove 
that he renounced Gallantry in his Exile ; for he 
_ pretends that no Perſon, of whatſoever Age or Sex, 
could complain of him; it is a ſign he no longer 
amuſed himſelf in making Love, and that even af- 
ter he had learn'd the Getic Tongue, he did not 
entertain the Wives and Daughters of the Tomians 
upon that Subject, for if he had, their Huſbands 
and Fathers would have clamour'd againſt him. 
This Part of his Conduct was ſo much the more 
Tommendable, as it was difficult to be obſerved by 
a Perſon of his amorous Diſpoſition, and who had 
_ contracted a long Habit in a quite different Courſe 
of Life. 5 „„ 

H x wrote an infinite Number of Verſes during 
his Exile, nor is this to be wonder'd at, for the 
. Muſes are naturally Tatlers, but moſt of all fo in 
Adverſity; and beſides this, he wanted Converſa- 
tion, and took no delight either in Drinking or 
Gaming, ſo that they muſt needs be his whole En- 


tertainment. If he had met with any Perſons to 


whom hie could have repeated his Verſes, he would 

have verſified with much more Satisfaction; for he 
confeſſes that walking in the dark, and writing Ver- 

ſes which we can read to no body, is the very ſame 

thing. Mr. Cowley very juſtly remarks, that one 
may ſee through the Style of Ovid de Triſtibus, the 
humble and dejected Condition of Spirit with which 


he wrote. There ſcarce remain any Footſteps of 


that Genius, quem nec Fovis ira nec Jones, &c, The 
Cold of the Country had ſtrucken through all his 
Faculties, and benumb'd the very Feet of his 
Verſes; he is himſelf, methinks, like one of the 
Stories of his own Adetamorphoſis, and though there 
remain ſame weak Reſemblances of Quid at Rome, 
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it is but, as he ſays of Niobe, br vultu Cobr eft fi ad 


ſangume, &c. 
HE had, among other good Qualities, that of 


not being Satirical, and yet he was very capable of 
compoſing ſatirical Verſes, as he has ſhewn in his 
Poem againſt Ibis; for no Piece ever diſcover'd 


more Gall than this, nor more ſevere Maledi&ions. 
He wrote it a little after his Baniſhment. Ovid 
was of a pale Complexion, his Perſon of a middle | 


Stature, and ſlender, but graceful, and his Body 


ſtrong and nervous, tho' not large limb'd. Ac- 
cording to Apuleius, he died upon the ſame Day 
with Livy the Hiſtorian, 

TH x Works of Ovid are well known; ; his : 
Poetical Abilities advanc'd him with great Juſtice 
in the higheſt Rank among the Roman Poets. It 
is obſerved that he was the beſt bred Gentleman 
of all the celebrated Genius's of the Age in which 
he lived, and perhaps the Copiouſneſs of his Ex- 
preſſions was owing in ſome meaſure to the Civi- 
lity of his Breeding, as well as to the Luxuriance 
of his Fancy; and though Virgil and Horace were 
Courtiers too, yet they fell ſhort of him in Court- 
lineſs of Expreſſion, however they exceeded him in 
Majeſty of Thought, in Cloſeneſs and Exactneſs 
of Style. The Reaſon was, Ovid was a Gentle-. 
man, and the others not ; his good Breeding was 
natural to him from his Infancy, theirs was ac 

ired in their riper Years, and would never ſit ſo 
handſomely upon them. 

No Man, ſays Scaliger, ever did or can imitate 
that Eaſineſs of Style which was in Ovid; he 


| tranſcends all Authors, ſays Heinſius, either in 


| making things that are falſe ſeem probable, or things 


that are obſcure, perſpicuous, and in curiouſly a- 


dorning both the one and the other; or elſe in re- 
X 2 2 lating 
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lating things plainly and nakedly as they are: He 
abounds every where with moral Inſtructions, even 
when he is frolickſome and wanton. No one 
knew better how to expreſs himſelf, nor to level 
his Thoughts to the meaneſt Capacity with more 
Advantage. He was, ſays Cifanus, ſo exquiſitely 
ſkilled in the Latin Tongue, that, according to the 
Opinion of all learned Men, if the Roman Lan- 
guage were utterly loſt, and nothing left but the 
Works of Ovid, they alone would be ſufficient to 
retrieve it. Yet this Poet, with all his Sweetneſs, 
has but little Variety of Numbers and Sound ; he 
is always as it were upon the Hand-gallop, and his 
Verſe runs upon Carpet Ground. He avoids all 
Fynalæphas, fo that minding only Smoothneſs, he 
wants both Majeſty and Variety. Ov:d is certainly 
more palatable to the Reader than any of the No- 
man Wits, though ſome of them are more lofty, 
_ ſome more inſtructive, and others more correct. 
He had Learning enough to make him equal to 
the beſt. But as his Verſe came eaſily, he wanted 
the Toil of Application to amend it. He is often 
luxuriant both in his Fancy and Expreſſions, and 
not always natural. If Wit be Pleaſantry, he has 
it to Exceſs; but if it be Propriety, Lucretius, 
Horace, and above all Virgil, are his ee 
TE moſt celebrated of the Elegiack Writers 
were Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. Tibullus is e- 
legant and polite 3 Propertius noble and high; but 
Ovid is to be preferr'd to both, becauſe he is more 
natural, more moving, and more paſſionate, I 
know not, ſays Faber, whether Ovid did any where 
ſhew more Wit and Learning, than in his ſecond 
Book de Tri/tibus ; nor is this to be wonder'd at, 
ſince he was to plead his own Cauſe before Au- 
guſtus, a Prince of great Learning, and a Poet _ 
TATE S 5M | Is liel. 
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ſelf. Never was any thing in the Latin Tongue 
writ with more Wit and Elegancy than his eighth 
Elegy of the ſecond Book Ponticorum, every thing 

in it is ſo neat, ſo fine, ſo pathetick, and ſo full of 
variety. He was vain and extravagantly ſond of 
his own Compoſitions ; what an Opinion he had 
of his Elegies, appears plainly by thoſe two arro- 

| gant Verſes of his in the Remedia Amoris : 


| Tantum ſe nobis Flegi debere fatentur, 
|  DuantumVirgilio nabile debet Epos. 


The World was as much obliged to him for the 
_ Elegy, as ever it was to Virgil for the Epick, This 
Remark had carried a greater Modeſty, if it had 
come from any other Hand, There are gogd 
Judges who obſerve, that many of thoſe Compa- 
riſons and Examples which he uſes in his de Til. 
bus, and his other Elegies, are merely ſuperfluous, 
and plainly ſhew that he was not arrived to a full 
Maturity of Judgment; and Scaliger remarks that 
his de Triſtibus, and de Ponto, (both which Titles 
he finds fault with) are leſs elaborate than his o- 
ther Pieces, and eſpecially than his Epr/tles. 
THE fix Books of his Faſti, which he ſent to 
Germanicus the Son of Druſus, contain Variety of 
choice Learning; the other fix which he propoſed 
| were never finiſhed, his ſudden Death, or his un- 
| fortunate Exile prevented his Deſign. The Style 
of this Poem is eaſy, ſoft, and natural, though the 
- © Subject is not always equally tractable, nor capable 
of being adorned, nor has he often Scope enough 
for his Wit; yet, ſays Scaliger, in many Places he 
{ goes beyond himſelf in Purity and Politeneſs. Se- 
den calls this Poet a Great Canon Lawyer, upon 
the account of his Faſti, which give us the beſt 
. ä Account 
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Account of the Religion and Feſtivals of the old 
Romans. | af - 

Tx Epiſtles are ſaid to be the moſt polite part 
of all Ovid's Works; the Thoughts, ſays Scaliger, 
are admirable, his Elegancy natural and eaſy, the) 
have a true Poetical Air; Rapm calls them t 
Flower of the Roman Mit, yet he owns they fall 
much ſhort of that Maturity of Judgment, which 
is the chief Perfection of /7rg!l. 5g 
H1s Art of Love, and his Amorous Compoſi- 
tions are criminal and of pernicious Example; yet 
they have had their unchaſte Votaries in all Ages. 
The Writers of the Auguſt Hiſtory relate, that the 
Emperor Ælius Verus was fo delighted with that 
little Piece of Ovid de Arte Amandi, that he would 
often read him in his Bed, and when he went to 
| Neep, he uſed to put him under his Pillow. There 
thave been many, ſays Cornelius Agrippa, both Greek 
and Latin Poets, who have diſcover'd their wanton 
Amours more like Pandars than Poets, tho' all af 
them were outdone by Ovid in his Heroical Epiſ- 
tles, dedicated to Corinna, which were exceeded by 
Himſelf in his Art of Love, and might better have 
been called the Art of I boring and Pimping. The 
Learning and the unchaſte Documents of this 
oem was the Pretence of the baniſhing of the 
Author by Auguſtus to the remoteſt Parts of the 
North. 3 ö 
TEE Metamorphoſis of Ouid is ſaid to be copied 
after one Parthenius of Chios, who had written an 
excellent Poem upon the ſame Subject; this Work 
of: Ovid's was ſo highly eſteemed by the Grecian 
| Wits, that they tranſlated it into their own Lan- 

| guage. He has ſhewed Wit and Art in this Piece, 
but his Youthfulneſs would ſcarce be pardon'd but 

for the Vivacity of bis Wit, and a peculiar Hap- 
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peineſs of Fancy. His Style, ſays Borrichius, in this 
Poem is not ſo lofty as in ſome of his other Com- 

poſitions, but yet there is Beauty and Exactneſs in 
it. This Work is in this reſpe& highly to be ad- 


mired, in that it does, in that wonderful Order, and 


as it were with a certain Chain and Concatenation 
preſent to us almoſt all the Fables of the Ancients, 
—_ the Beginning of the World to that very 
=_C_TCTRTT 8 5 
S8OMRA Criticks have deſpiſed the Latin of this 
Poet, as if he was as corrupt in his Style and Poe- 
try, 38 he was in Life and Morals. They would 
have met but with a ſorry Reception from Alphonſo 
King of Naples: That Prince being with his Army 


| in the Neighbourhood of Salmo, aſked if it was cer- 


tain that Ovid was born there? and the People aſ- 
ſuring him that he was, he ſaluted the Town, and 


paid his Acknowledgment to the Genius of the 
Country, that had produced ſo great a Poet. It is 


' aid that the Pen of Ovid was found about two 
{ Centuriesago at Taurunum, a Town of the Lower 
Hungary, with this Inſcription, Ovidi: Naſonis Ca- 


* tHamus. It wasdiſcover'd under ſome ancient Ruins, 


and preſented to Iſabella Queen of Hungary, who 
ſet a great Value upon it, and preſerved it as a moſt 
venerable Reliquie. Oy 4 


SENECA. 


T UCIUS8» ANNAUS SENECA was born at 
45; Corduba in Spain, about the Beginning of the 
Voulgar ra, a Philoſopher and Poet, and 
Uncle to Lucan. Monſieur Bailet tells us, that of = 
all the ten Latin Tragedies which are N 
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and publiſhed in a Body under the Name of Sencea, 
it is generally agreed that the beſt of them were 
writ by this famous Philoſopher, Nero's Tutor, 
and that he was really the Author of the Medea, 
the Hippolitus and the Troades; the reſt, ſays he, 
have their Excellencies, tho? the Authors of them 
are not well known. The meaneſt, and that which 
ſeems the moſt unworthy of the Name of Seneca, 
is the Oavia, to which others join the Thebais, 
which is the Work of a Declaimer, who knew 
nothing of what belong'd to Tragedy. Lipſias 
could by no means believe that Seneca evelMrrote 
the Troades; he had ſo mean an Opinion of this 
Tragedy, that he took it for granted it was either 
writ by ſome little paltry Poet, or by ſome igno- 
rant Pedant. Scaliger was much offended at this 
| ſevere Cenſure of Lipſius, from whom he intirely 
differ'd, calling this Tragedy a Divine Work, and 
to be preferred before any of the other Nine, all 
which he believes were writ by Seneca. However 
this be, we may conclude with Yofſius, that tho' 
Seneca may not be the Author of thoſe ſeveral 
Tragedies, which we commonly ſee aſcribed to 
him, yet there is no doubt to be made, but ſome 
of them were really his; and therefore a ſuitable 
Account of his Life and Poetical Writings may be 
juſtly expected in this Place. | . 
SE NME CA, a Spaniard of Corduba, (a Roman 
Colony of great Fame and Antiquity) was of the 
Family of Annæus, of the Order of Knights. His 
Father Marcus was famous for his Eloquence at 
ERKRome, a Man of Letters, ſome of vhoſe Works 
are now extant, and who was diſtinguiſh'd from 
the Son by the Name of the Orator. His Mother's 
Name was Helvia, a Woman of excellent Quali- 
tics, His Father came to Rome in the time of Au- 
8 - Luſius, 
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guſtus, and his Wife and Children ſoon followed 


him, our Seneca yet being in his Infancy. There 


were three Brothers of them, and never a Siſter: 


Marcus Annaus Novatus, Lucius Annæus Seneca, 


and Lucius Anneus Mela. The firſt of theſe chang- - 
ed his Name for Junius Gallio, who adopted him 3 


to him it was that he dedicated his Treatiſe of 
Anger, whom he calls Novatus too; and he alſo 
dedicated his Diſcourſe of a happy Life to Gallio. 


The youngeſt Brother, Aunæus Mela, was Lucan's 
Father. Seneca was about twenty Years of Age 
in the fifth of Tiberius. His Father train'd him 


up to Rhetorick, but his Genius led him rather to 


Philoſophy, and he applied his Wit to Morality 
and Virtue. He was a great Hearer of the cele- 


brated Men of thoſe Times, as Attalus, Papirius, 


Fabianus, (of whom he makes often mention) and 


he was a great Admirer of Demetrius the Cynique, 
whoſe Converſation he had afterwards in the 


Court, and both at home alſo and abroad, for they 


often travelled together, His Father was not at 
all pleaſed with his Humour of Philoſophy, and 
forced him upon the Law, and for a while he prac- 
tiſed Pleading. After which he would needs put 
him upon publick Employments. And ſo, not- 
withſtanding his Philoſophick Studies, he came 
firſt to be Queſtor, then Prætor, and ſome will 


have it that he was choſen Conſul ; but whether 
he bore thoſe Honours before or after his Baniſh- 


ment, 15 uncertain. pL | 

IN the firſt Year of the Emperor Claudius he 
was baniſhed into Corſica, when Fulia the Daugh- 
ter of Germanicus was accuſed by Maſſalina of A- 


dultery and baniſh'd too, Seneca being charged as 
one of the Adulterers. But Meſſalina dying, and 


Agrippina being married to Claudius, ſhe prevail'd 
4 Ts upon 
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upon the Emperor to recal Seneca, aſter he had 
ſuffer'd an Exile of above eight Years. In this 
Retirement, it is ſaid, that he chiefly diverted him 
ſelf in writing Tragedies, and other Poetical A- 
muſements. She afterwards recommended him as 
Tutor to her young Son Ver»; had that young 
Prince attended to the Wiſdom of his Preceptor 
through the Courſe of his Reign, with the ſame 
Attention he did for the firſt five Years of his 
Government, he would have been the Delight, 
as he afterwards proved the Deteſtation of Man- 
kind. As Nero grew weary of the Advice of his 
Maſter, Seneca's Intereſt ſoon declined at Court, 
and finding he had ill Offices done him, went di- 
rectly to the Emperor with an Offer to refund all 
he had gotten, which Nero would not receive; 
however, from that time the Philoſopher changed 
his Courſe of Life, received few Viſits, ſhunned 
Company, went little abroad, ſtill pretending to 
be kept at home either by Indiſpoſition or by his 
Studies. 8 
SENE CA had two Wives, the Name of the 
firſt is not mentioned, his ſecond was Paulina, 
whom he often ſpeaks of with great Paſſion ; by 
the former he had his Son Marcus, His Eftate 
was partly Patrimonial, but the greateſt part of it 
was owing to the Bounty of his Prince: His Gar- 
dens, Villas, Lands, Poſſeſſions, and incredible 
Sums of Money, are agreed on all hands. Dio re- 
ports him to have had Two hundred and fifty _ 
thouſand Pounds Sterling at Intereſt in Britain a- 
lone, which he called in all at a um. 
TR Manner of his Death is particularly given 
by Tacitus : Now follows, ſays he, the Death of 
Seneca, to Nero's great Satisfaction; not ſo much 
for any pregnant Proof againſt him, that he * 
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of Piſo's Conſpiracy, but Nero was reſolved to do 
that by the Sword, which he could not effect by 

Poiſon ; for it is reported that Nero had corrupted 


Cleonicus (a Freedman of Seneca's) to give his Maf- 


ter Poiſon, which did not ſucceed; for he lived 
only upon a ſimple Diet, as the Fruits of the Earth, 
and his Drink was moſt commonly River- Water. 


NATALTIS, it ſeems, was ſent upon a Viſit 


to him (being indiſpoſed) with a Complaint, that 
he would not permit Pia to viſit him; to whom 
Seneca made anſwer, That frequent Meetings and 
Conferences between them, could do neither of 
them any good, but that he had a great Intereſt 
in Piſes Welfare. Upon this, Granius Silvanus 
(a Captain of the Guard) was ſent to examine Se- 


neca upon the Diſcourſe that had paſſed between 


him and Natal:s, and to- return his Anſwer. Le- 
neca, either by Chance or upon Purpoſe, came that 
day from Campania to a Villa of his own, within 
four Miles of the City ; and thither the Officer 
went the next Evening and beſet the Place. He 
found Seneca at Supper with his Wife Paulina, and 
two of his Friends, and gave him immediately an 
Account of his Commiſſion. Seneca told him, that 
it was true that Natalis had been with him in Piſos 
Name, with a Complaint that Pi, could not be 
admitted to ſee him, and that he excuſed himſelf 
by reaſon of his Want of Health, and his Deſires 
to be quiet and private, and that he had no reaſon 
to prefer another Man's Welfare before his own ; 
_ Cz/er himſelf, he ſaid, knew very well that he 
was aot a Man of Compliment, having, eaves 
more Proofs of his Freedom than of his Flattery. 

_ _-Taris Anſwer of Seneca's was deliver'd to Cæ- 
| far in the preſence of Poppæa and Tigellinus, the 
intimate Confidants of this barbarous Prince; Ex 
| | Wy | ers 
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Nero aſked him, whether he could gather any 
thing from Seneca, as if he intended to make him- 
ſelf away? The Tribune's Anſwer was, That he 
did not find him at all affected with the Meſſage, 
nor ſo much as change Countenance upon it. Go 
back to him then, ſays Vero, and tell him that he 
is condemn'd to die. Seneca receiv'd the Meſſage 
without Surprize or Diſorder; he calls for his Will, 
which being refuſed him by the Officer, he turned 


to his Friends, and told them, That ſince he was 
not permitted to requite them as they deſerved, he 


was yet at liberty to bequeath them the Thing of 
all others that he eſteemed the moſt, that is, the I- 
mage of his Life, which ſhould give them the Re- 
putation both of Conſtancy and F riendſhip, if they 
would but imitate it; exhorting them to a Firm- 
neſs of Mind, ſometimes by good Counſel, other- 
while by Reprehenfion, as the Occaſion required, 
Where, ſays he, is all your Philoſophy now? All 
our premeditated Reſolutions againſt the Vio- 
Goes of Fortune? Is there any Man fo ignorant 
of Nero's Cruelty, as to expect, after the Murder 
of his Mother and his Brother, that he ſhould even 
fpare the Life of his Governour and Tutor ? Af- 
ter N Expreſſions to this purpoſe, he 
took his Wife in his Arms, and having ſomewhat 
fortiſied her againſt the preſent Calamity, he be- 
ſought and conjured her to moderate her Sorrows, 
and betake herſelf to the Contemplations and Com- 
forts of a virtuous Life, which would be a fair and 
an ample Conſolation to her for the Loſs of her 
- Huſband. Paulina on the other fide tells him her 
Determination to bear him company, and orders 
the Executioner to do his Office. Well, ſays Se- 
noca, if after the Sweetneſs of Life, as I have repre- 
| ſented it to thee, thou hadſt rather entertain an 
. V bonocurable 
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Fonddsebie Death, I ſhall not envy thy Example, 


conſulting at the flake time the Fame of the Per- 


ſon he loved, and his own Tenderneſs, for fear of 
the Injuries that might attend her when he was 
gone, Our Reſolution, ſays he, in this generoug 
Act may be equal, but thine will be the greaterRe- | 
putation. After this, the Veins of both their Arms 
were opened at the ſame time. Seneca did not 
bleed ſo freely, his Spirits being waſted with Age 
and a thin Diet; fo that he was forced to cut the 
Veins of his Thighs, and elſewhere to haſten his 

Diſpatch. When he was far ſpent, and almoſt 


finking under his Torments, he deſired his Wife 
to remove into another Chamber, leſt the Agonies 
| of the one might work upon the Courage of the 


other. His Eloquence continued to the laſt, as 
appears by the excellent Things he deliver'd at bis 


Death, which being taken in Writing from his 
| own Mouth, and publiſh'd in his own Words, I 
| ſhall not preſume to deliver them in any other. 
| Nero in the mean time, who had no particular 
| Spite to Paulina, gave Orders to prevent her Death, 
for fear his Cruelty ſhould grow more and more 
inſupportable and odious. Whereupon the Soldiers 
gave all Freedom and Encouragement to her Ser- 
| vants, to bind up her Wounds and ſtop the Blood, 
| which they did accordingly ; ; but whether ſhe was 
| ſenſible of it or not, is a Queſtion, For among 
the common People, who are apt to judge the 
worſt, there were ſome of opinion, that as long as ſhe 
: deſpair'd of Nero's Mercy, ſhe ſeem'd to court the 
| Glory of dying with her Huſband for Company; 
but that upon the likelihood of better Uſage, ſhe 
| was prevail'd upon to outlive him. And ſo for 


ſome Years ſhe did ſurvive him, with all Pie 


and Reſpe& to his Memory ; but ſo miſcrably pale 
Yot ©. Y and 
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and wan, that every body might read the Lofs of 
| her Blood and Spirits in her very Countenance. 

_ SENECA finding his Death flow and lingring, 
deſires Statins Annæus his old Friend and Phyſician, 


to give him a Doſe of Poiſon, which he had pro- 


vided before-hand, being the ſame Preparation 
which was appointed for Capital Offenders in 
Athens ; this was brought him, and he drank it up, 
but to little purpoſe, for his Body was already 
chilled, and bound up againſt the Force of it. He 
went at laſt into a hot Bath, and ſprinkling ſome 
of his Servants that were next him, This, ſays he, 
is an Oblation to Jupiter the Deliverer. The 
Fume of the Bath ſoon diſpatched him, and his 
Body was burnt without any Funeral Solemnity, 
as he had directed in his Teſtament ; though this 
Will of his was made in the height of his Pro- 
ſperity and Power. There was a Rumour that 
 Subrius Flavius, ina private Conſultation with the 
Centurions, had taken up this following Reſoluti- 
on (and that Seneca himſelf was no Stranger to it) 
that is to ſay, that after Nero ſhould have been ſlain 
by the Help of Piſo, Piſo himſelf ſhould have been 
Killed too, and the Empire deliver'd up to Seneca, 
as one that well deſerved it for his Integrity and 
Virtue. Thus far Tacitus. He was about threeſcore 
at the time of his Death. | RE, 

TH E bright fide of Seneca's Character, appears 
as an excellent Moraliſt, and a ſound Philoſopher ; 
he does not make fo conſiderable a Figure as a 
Poet, and a Writer of Tragedies; tho' in this re- 
ſpect, he writ, ſays Borrichius, in a pure Tragic 
Strain, he ſhew'd a decent Gravity, he was no 
ways inferiour to any of the Greets, either for a 
_ Majeſtic Style, or for an exquiſite Way of ex- 

prefliing himſelf ; his Sentiments are ſublime, and 
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his Images lively and poetical, but the Fable and 


Execution of his Plays is irregular, he wants that 
noble Simplicity, and pathetic Manner which re- 


commends Euripides, and he ſeems to have wrif- 


ten more for the Uſe of the Cloſet, than of the 


FoR a lofty and majeſtic ſort of Verſe, fays 


 Scaliger, Seneca came not behind the beſt of the 


Greek Poets, nay he excelled Euripides in Politeneſs 


and Beauty. Invention, it muſt be owned, is the 


peculiar Property of the Greeks, but Seneca is not 
beholden to them for that lofty Air, that harmo- 
nious Sound, that Briſkneſs of Fancy, which every 


where abounds in him. But, ſays Rapin, he knows | 
nothing of Manners. He is a fine Speaker, who 
is eternally uttering pretty Sayings, but is in no 


wiſe natural in what he ſpeaks, and whatever Per- 


ſons he introduces, they always have the Mien of 


Actors. His Verſe is pompous, his Thoughts ſub- 


lime, becauſe he would dazzle, but the Contri- 
vance of his Fables is of no great Character; he 
pleaſes himſelf too much in giving his own Ideas, 
inſtead of real Objects, and he repreſents not very 
regularly what is to be repreſented. *_ W 
ST. EVREMONT entertained a deſpicable 
Opinion of Seneca in every Capacity of his Wri- 


tings. I have a great Reſpect, ſays he, for the 
Tutor of Nero, the Gallant of Agrippina, and for 


that ambitious Man, who pretended to the Empire. 


Of the Philoſopher and Writer, I make but little 


Account; and am affected neither with his Style, 


nor with his Thoughts, His Latin has nothing of 


reſemblance to that of Auguſtuss Time; it is 


neither eaſy nor natural, all made up of Points, all 


fanciful and conceited, more of the Heat of Africa 


er Spain in them, than the Beauty of Greece or 
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| Htaly. You ſee there abrupt things that have in- 
deed the Air and Shape of Sentences, but which 
have neither their Solidity nor good Senſe, which 
whet and ſpur on the Fancy, without gaining the 
Judgment. His forced Diſcourſe communicates 
to mea fort of Conſtraint, and the Soul, inſtead of 
finding there its Satisfaction and Repoſe, meets 
with Trouble and Affliction. 

NERO, he goes on, one of the moſt wicked 
| Princes in the World, was yet very ingenious, and 
had near him a ſort of Under Maſters, extremely 
curious, who uſed Seneca as a Pedant, and turned 
him into Ridicule. I never read his Writings, 


without being of quite contrary Sentiments to thoſe 


which he would inſpire his Readers with : If he 
attempts to recommend Poverty, I long for his 


KRiches; his Virtue frightens me, and the leaſt diſ - 


| poſed to Vice, would abandon himſelf to Pleaſures, 
by the Deſcription he gives. of them. He ſpeaks 
Io much of Death, and leaves me ſuch melancholy 
Ideas, that I do my utmoſt Endeavours not to im- 
prove by his Lectures. His Style has nothing that 


affects me; his Opinions are too ſevere ; and *tis 


ridiculous, that one who liv'd in Abundance, and 
was ſo careful of himſelf, ſhould encourage no- 
thing but enn and Death. 
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92 ANNAUS LON was born 

at Corduba in Spain, in the Reign of Caligula, 
about the thirty-ninth Year of the common ra. 
He was of an Equeſtrian Family, that had remov- 
ed from Haß, and had for ſome time been ſettled 


in 
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in $pain, in which Province it had enjoy'd many 
honourable Employments. His Father was Marcus 
Annæus Mela, or Mella, a Raman Knight, a Man 
of excellent Qualities, and of great Intereſt in his 


Country, and had the additional Advantage of be- 


ing Brother to the great Philoſopher Seneca, His 
Mother was Acilia, Daughter of Acilius Lucanus, 


the moſt celebrated Orator of the Age in which he 


lived; from this Grandfather our Poet was called 
by the Name of Lucan. 


He could not, it ſeems, eſc; pe the Attendance 
of a Miracle in his Infancy, the ſame told of 


Homer and Heſiod, that a Swarm of Bees hover'd 
about his Cradle, and ſettled upon his Lips. His 
Father remov'd him to Rome when he was about 
eight Months old, that he might learn the Latin 


Language in its Purity, which effectually defeats 


the Malice of ſome Criticks, who cenſure his Style 
as if it received a Tincture from the Place of his 


Birth, and charge him with writing like a Spaniard. 
His Education was conducted with the. greateſt 


Care, ſuitable to the Forwardneſs of his Genius, 
and the Quality of his Family. He ſtudied the 
Languages under Palemm the Grammarian ; 


Flaviys Virgmius, the moſt eloquent Orator of his 
time, was his Maſter in Rhetorick ; and for Philo- 


ſophy, he was placed under Cornutus the Stoic, to 


which Sect he ever after addicted himſelf. 

H 1 s Proficiency under his Tutors exceeded Ex- 
pectation, he frequently declaimed in Greek and 
Latin at fourteen Years of Age. Senera fent him 


to Athens, where he compleated his Studies. Upon 
his Return to Rome, the Recommendation of his. 


Uncle, and his own Merits, which could not be 


concealed, introduc'd him into Ners's Favour, 


who made him a Quzſtor before he was qualified 
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by Age to bear that Office; : he exhibited a Shew 
of Gladiators at a great Expence, and was after- 
wards admitted into the College of Augurs. His 
Fortune and his Fame increafing, he married Polla 
Argentaria, the Daughter of Pollius Argentarius, a 
| Roman Senator, a Lady of Noble Birth, great 
Fortune, and famed Beauty, who, to add to her 
other Excellencies, was accompliſh'd in all Parts 
of Learning, inſomuch that the three firſt Books 


of the Pharſalia are ſaid to have been reviſed and 


_ corrected by her in his Life-time. Status, at the 
Requeſt of this Lacy, wrote a Poem in honour of 
the Aniverſary of vcar's Birth- -Day, wherein he 
Praiſes her Accompliſhments, 


Forms, Simplicitate, Comitate, 
Cenſu, Sanguine, Gratid, Decore; 


This Lady ſurvived him many Years. 
Ho W Lucan came to decline in Nero's Favour; 
we have no poſitive Account that J know of in 
Hiſtory ; it is agreed that he loſt it gradually, till 
he became his utter Averſion. No doubt the 


Poet's Virtue, and his Principles of Liberty muſt 


make him hated by a Man of Nero's Temper ; but 


there ſeems to have been a great deal of Envy in 


the Caſe, blended with his other Principles againſt 


him upon the account of his Poetry. Tho' the 
Spirit and Height of the Roman Poetry was ſome- 
what declined, from what it had been in the time 
of Auguſtus, yet it was ſtill an: Art beloved and 


cultivated. Nero himſelf was not only fond of it 


to the higheſt degree, but, as moſt bad Poets are, 


was vain and conceited of his Performances 1 in that 
kind. He valued himſelf more upon his Skill in 


that Art and in Muſick, than on the Purple he 
wore, and 2 8 it better to be thought a bad Em- 
perory 


peror, than a bad Poet or Muſician. £Zucen, tho 
then in favour, was too honeſt to applaud the 
bombaſt Stuff that Nero was every day repeating in 


And Mxnas, when with Foy Bridles bound, 0 
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Publick. Perſius in his firſt Satire gives a Specl- 
WET ß TING 

Torva Mimallmais, &c. 

Their crooked Horns the Mimallonian Crew 

With Blaſts inſpir' d; and Baſſaris who flew 


The ſcornful Calf with Sword advanc'd on high, 
Made from his Neck his haughty head to fly ; 


She led the ſpotted Lynx, then Evion rung around, 
Evion from Woods andFlieds repairing Echoes found.) 

A T the Celebration of the Quinquennalia it was 
proclaimed that Nero intended to recite the Story 
of Niobe, in a Poem of his own compoſing. He: 


* 


came off with Applauſe, and thought himſelf ſure- 


of the Prize; Lucan, fired with Indignation, ſtood 
up, and repeating a Poem on the Fable of Orpheus, 
carried off the Prize againſt him. This ruin'd 
hisIntereſt for ever in that Prince, who ſent him an 


Order next day never more to plead at the Bar, or 


repeat any of his Compoſitions in Publick, as the 
moſt celebrated Poets and Orators were uſed to do. 
It is no wonder that a young Man, an admirable 
Poet, and one conſcious enough of a ſuperiour 
Genius, ſhould. ſeverely reſent this barbarous. 


Treatment; in revenge he omitted no-Occaſion:. 


to treat Nero's Verſes with the utmoſt Contempt, 
and expoſe them and their Author to Ridicule, In 

this Behaviour towards the Emperor, he was ſe- 
conded by his Friend Perſius, and no doubt they: 
often diverted themſelves alone at Cæſar's Expence.. 
Nero reſented this Uſage to the utmoſt, and took 
all Occaſions of cenſuring and depreciating Lucan 
and all his Compolitions,. ME. 
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ROME had now long groaned under the Cruel- 
ty of this Imperial Tyrant; Nero had rendred 
himſelf odious and inſupportable by his monſtrous 
Vices, which urged ſeveral of the firſt Rank, headed by 
Piſe, into a Conſpiracy, to rid the World of this 
Prodigy of Wickedneſs. Lucan hated him upon a dou- 


ble Account, as his Country's Enemy and his own, 


and went heartily into the Deſign. When it was 
Tipe for Execution, it was diſcovered by fome of 
the Accomplices, and Lucan was found among the 
firſt of the Conſpirators. They were condemn'd 
to die, and Lucan had the Choice of the manner of 


his Death. Tacitus aſſerts, that our Poet being put 


to the Torture, accuſed his Mother of being in 
the Plot. This Story ſeems to be a meer Calumny, 
and invented by the Tyrant or his Friends, to de- 
preciate his Character, and to leave a laſting Blot 
upon his Memory. It is certain there are many 
Fragments of his Life where this Particular is not 
to be found. CS 
H E choſe to have the Arteriesof his Legs and 
Arms opened in a hot Bath; he ſupped chear- 
fully with his Friends, and then taking leave of 
them with the greateſt Tranquillity, and the 
higheſt Contempt of Death, went into the Bath, 
and ſubmitted to the Operation. When he found 
the Extremities of his Body growing cold, and 
Death's laſt Alarm in every Part, he thought of a 
Paſſage of his own in the ninth Book of the Phar- 
ſalia, which he repeated to the Standers-by with 
the ſame Grace and Accent with which he uſed 
to declaim in Publick, and immediately expired. 
He died in the Flower of his Life, and in the full 
Purſuit of Glory, in the twenty-ſeventh Year of 
his Age. The Paſſage was that where he deſcribes 
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xn Soldier of Cato's, dying much after the fame 


| manner, being bit by a Serpent. 

5 Sanguis erant Lachryme, &c. 

Now the tvarm Blood at once from every Part 5 
Ran Poiſon down, and drain'd the fainting Heart; 
Blood falls for Tears, and oer his mournful Face, 
The ruddy Drops their tainted Paſſage trace, 
Where-eer the liquid Fuices find a Way, 
There Streams of Blood, there crimſon Rivers ſtray, 
His Mouth and guſhing Noſtrils pour a Flood, 


And ev'n the Pores ouze out the tric ling Blood. 


In the red Deluge all the Parts lie drawn'd, 
And the whole Body ſeems one bleeding Wound. 


He was was buried in his own Garden at Rome. 


LUCAN wrote ſeveral Poems, the Combate " 7 
Hector and Achilles, the Fable of Orpheus upon the 


dreadful Fire at Rome, where it is ſaid he ſeverely 
glanced at Nero; ſome Books of Saturnalia; a 
Poem on the burning of Troy; an imperfect Tra- 
gedy of Medea. Theſe, ſays Statius, were com- 


poſed by Lucan, at an Age when Virgil had not yet 


written his Culex; nothing but the Titles of theſe 


Poems remain; we have his Phar/alia compleat; 


on this Poem he ſtaked his Reputation, and pro- 
miſed himſelf Immortality from it, | 
Invidia ſacræ, &c. 
Nor Cæſar thou diſdain that Jrebearſe, 
Thee, and thy Mars in no ignoble Verſe. 
Since if in aught the Latian Muſe excel, 
Thy Name and mine, immortal I foretel; 
Eternity our Labours ſhall reward, _ 
And Lucan flouriſh like the Grecian Bard; 
My Numbers ſhall to lateſt Time convey 
The Tyrant Cæſar and Pharſalia's Day. 
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FE w Writers have been more expoſed to the 
TCenſure of Criticks than Lucan ; ſome call him 
an excellent Poet, others an indifferent Hiſtorian 
ſome a furious Orator, others a Mathematician, 
a Philoſopher and a Divine. Quintilian obſerves, 
that Lucan has a great deal of Heat and Fire, and 
1s remarkable for his Sentences, but he chooſes ra- 
ther to number him among the Orators than Poets. 
Fcaliger contends that Lucan was a Poet, and that 
the aa do but trifle when they object 
that he wrote not a Poem, but a Hiſtory. Barthius 
calls him a Poet of a great Genius, of extraordi- 


nary Learning, and of a true Heroick Character, 


who, from the very Time he lived, has always 
been eſteemed a moſt conſiderable Author, eſpe- 
_ cially among Philoſophers, by reaſon of his Gra- 
vity, his Force, his Acuteneſs, and his weightySen- 
tences, which ſhine and are tranſparent through the 
whole Work, ſo that he ſcarce ever had his Equal 
in that kind. Scaliger confeſſes in another place, 
that Lucan was one of a vaſt Genius, but would 
often exceed the Bounds of Poetry, that he had an 
ungovernable Temper, and would fally out moſt 
extravagantly ; that he had too much Fire in him, 
wanting that admirable and divine Temper which 
none ever had but Virgil only; he ſeems father to 
bark than Jing, gs 
$0 uncertain are the Merits of this Poet in the 


1 Opinion of great Judges; the moſt temperate in 


in their Cenſures, allow his Expreſſion to be bold 
and lively, his Sentences ſtrong and clear, his 
Fictions probable, and his Digreſſions, tho” not 
proper, are always inſtructive and entertaining; 
yet his Epiſodes and long ſcholaſtick Diſſertations 
and Diſputes, merely ſpeculative on things that 
fall in his way, ſhew much of Conſtraint and Affec- 
a | . tation. 
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tation. He has ſo maſterly a Manner in his De- 
fer iptions, that you ſeem rather a Spectator than 


a Reader of the ſeveral Tranſactions he relates, and 
he intereſts you ſo much by the Warmth of his 
Temper, which he communicates to his Writings, 
that you inſenſibly become a Perſon concern'd, 


and find your ſelf engaged on the ſame Side with 


them, though you had reſolved to be indifferent. 

He is judicious in diſcovering the ſecret Springs of 
Action, and looks very narrowly into the true 
Motives of human Undertakings, diſcovering their 
riſe in our irregular Paſſions, and how thoſe Paſſions 
influence all our Actions. He is often happy in 
apply ing the ſeveral Parts of Learning to his Sub- 
ject, which he ſeldon treats with any great Deli- 


cacy or Diſcretion. But though in Strada's Opini- 
on, Calliope cannot be ſaid to be Lucan's inſepara- 
ble Companion as ſhe is Virgil's, yet, according to 


that Critick, he is conſpicuouſly mounted on the 

'Top of Parnaſſus, and manages his Pegaſus with 
much Dexterity, ſtill keeping tight in the Saddle, 
though he frequently ſeems in danger of loſing it 
from the' many Bounds he makes, the natural 
Spirit and Mettle of that Creature increafing, be- 
ing animated by the Boldneſs of the Rider, Gyral- 
dus obſerves, that one very ingeniouſly compared 


Lucan to a Horſe that was not broke, which would 
ever and anon be running in the midſt of ſome 


Meadow or Field, leaping and kicking up his 


Heels, but without any manner of Art or Order. 
IA ſhall conclude his Character with a Remark of 


Mr. Dryder's ; he ſays, that Lucan followed“ too 


much the Truth of Hiſtory, crouded Sentences to- 
_ gether, was too full of Points, and too often offered 


at ſomewhat which had more the Sting of an Epi- 
gram, than of the Dignity and State of an Heroick 


Poem; 
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Poem ; he made no great. uſe of his Heathen 


Dieties. There was neither the Miniſtry of the 
Gods, nor the Precipitation of the Soul, nor the 
Fury of a Prophet in his Pharſalia. He treats you 


more like a Philoſopher than a Poet, and inſtructs 

vou in Verſe, with what he had been taught by 
his Uncle Seneca in Proſe. In one word, he walks 
ſoberly on foot, when he might fly. Yet Lucan is 

not always this religious Hiſtorian. The Oracle 


of Appius, and the Witchcraft of Erictbo will ſome- 
what atone for him, who was indeed bound up by 


an ill- choſen and known Argument, to follow _ 


Truth with n ane 


* — — 
— 


8 


mt. 


„„ 
ULVs PERSIUS FLACCUS a Satirical Poet, 


who flouriſhed under Nero, but was born of 
an Equeſtrian Family, about the twenty ſecond 


| Year of Tiberius, at Volterra in Tuſcany, though 
ſome place his Birth in Liguria, which ct found 
ns Lines of the ſixth Satire: 


Jihi nunc Ligus, Kc. 


Fur me, my warmer Conſtitution wants 


More Cold than our Ligurian Winter grant 


And therefore to my Native Shores retir'd, 
I vier the Coaſt old Ennius once admir'd : 
= Where Cliffs on either ſide their Paints ai play, 
And after opening in an ample way. 
*Tis worth your while, O Romans, to regard 
The Port of Luna, ſays our learned Bard. 


Ke Was about Er Years of Age when his F ather 
Flaccus 


9 


„„ al 
Placeus died, his Mother Fulvia Siſenna was mar- 


ried afterwards to Fuſius a Roman Knight, and 
buried him in a few Years. He ſtudied at 


Volterra till he was twelve Years of Age. He was 


then remov'd to Rome, where he continued his 
Studies with great Application under the Inſtruc- 
tions of Palzmon the Grammarian, the Rhetor 
Virginius Flaccus, and Cornutus a Stoick Philoſopher, * 
the moſt learned Man of his time, of a moſt vir- 


tuous Life, and a Poet himſelf. The Philoſophy FR 


in which Perſius was educated he profeſſed his 
whole Life, and in this he excelled both Juvenal 
and Horace; he ſhifts not ſides like Horace, whe 
is ſometimes an Epicurean, ſometimes a Storch, ' 

ſometimes an Ecle#1ch, as his preſent Humour leads 
him, nor declaims like Juvenal againſt Vices more 


like an Orator than a Philoſopher. He is every | 


where the ſame, true to the Dogma's of his Maſter, 
and ſtuck cloſe to his own Philoſophy. He con- 
tracted a ſtrict Intimacy with this Cornutus, and 
by his Works immortalized the Friendſhip that 
was between them ; he left him by a Codicil ta 
his Will, his Library of ſeven hundred Books, and 
a great Sum of Money, but Cornutus accepted of 
the Books only, and gave the Money to his Siſters 
Who were his Heirs. 
HE began to write when he was very young, 
and applied himſelf to Satire upon reading the 
Writings of Lucilius; but the Verſes he compoſed _ 
in his Youth, were ſuppreſſed by the Advice of 
Cornutus, who thought they would not anſwer 
the great Reputation of thoſe that had been pub- 


liſhed, and were received with ſo great admiration — 


by the Publick, that all the Copies were preſently 

ſold off, Among other of his Works, they ſup» 

preſſed ſome Verſes he had made upon Arria, 
Vol, 1. . 2 Wife 
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Wife of the unfortunate Pætus, an Illuſtrious Ra- 
man Lady, who killed herſelf to give an Example 
to her dear Huſband. 
H E ſtudied with Lucan the Poet under Cor- 
nutus, and was ſo much admired by his School- 
Fellow, that when Perſius recited his Verſes, 
Lucan could ſcarce forbear breaking out into Ac- 
clamations ; which is a rare thing among Poets 
of the ſame Rank, but ſometimes too common 
out of Cunning and Vanity. Perſius became ac- 
quainted with Seneca very late, and could never 
endure his Lemper. He was a good Friend, a 
better Son ſtill, a better Brother, and a better 
| Kinſman. He was very chaſte, though a Perſon 
of exceeding Beauty; he was ſober, as meek as a 
\ Lamb, and as modeſt as a young Virgin: fo true 
| It is, that we muſt not judge of a Man's Morals 
by his Writings, for ſome of the Verſes of Per/ius 
are obſcene and licentious, they are ſharp and full 
of Bitterneſs, It is believed that he ſpared not the 
cruel Nero, and that he did fo plainly hint at him, 
that Cornutus thought fit to alter ſome of his Words; 
he had written thus in his firſt Satire, 


Auriculas Aſini Mida Rex habet, 
An Aſs s Ears King Midas has. 


| Cornutus adviſed him to change them into theſe, 
 Auriculas Afint quis non habet? 
'F An Aſs's Ears who has not! 2 

He died of a Pain of his Stomach, when he was 
bas 


enty eight Years of Age. 


HE Works of Perſius conſiſt of fix Satires ; : 


he begins them with a Prologue in Imitation of 
the Dramatic Poets. The Proæm to the firſt Sa- 


tir E 


PERSIUS. - 


tire is very beautiful, and contains the Sum of all 


the reſt: | 
O Curas hominum ! O quantum oft in rebus inane ! 
He acquired great Glory, ſays Quintilian, by theſe 


. Compoſitions, and obtained more Credit, ſays 


Martial, by this one Book, than others did by 
many large Volumes. 0 = 

- S pins in libro memoratur Perſius uno Fe. 

Quam levis in toto Marſus Amazomide. 8 


 THr1s Poet had certainly the advantage of 
great natural Parts, improved by a large Stock ot 
acquired Knowledge. He was a profeſſed Imi- 
tat or of Horace, his Style is noble, figurative and 


poetical, and in general anſwerable to the Dignity 
of his Sentiments, which have all the Grandeur 
the Stoic Philoſophy when judiciouſſy applied could 
give them. The Wit and fine Ridicule that ſhine 


in every Line of Fhraces Satires, he ſeems an ut- 


ter Stranger to, his Wit does not ſhew itſelf in 
genteel Raillery, but in an inſulting Sneer; it was 
not his Province to be witty. He ſhines moſt in 
recommending Virtue and Integrity; here it is 
that his Satire becomes him, and that Air of Sin- 
cerity that diſcovers itſelf in his Writings adds a 


new Grace to them. He has been equally ill 


treated by the Partizans of Juvenal and Horace. 


As a Poet, he is certainly inferior to both, though) 


in Virtue and Learning he was their Superior. He 
was grave, and particularly oppoſed his Gravity 
to Lewdneſs, which was the predominant Vice 
of Nero's Court when he publiſhed his Satires, 
| which was before that Emperor fell into the Exceſs 


Z 2 For 


of Cruelty, _ 
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Fon his Verſe, the learned Caſaubon himſelf. 
{who underſtood him particularly well, and better 
than any of his former Commentators) can nei- 

ther defend his Numbers, nor the Purity of his- 
Latin; he gives this Point for loſt, and pretends 
not to juſtify either the Meaſures or the Words of 
| \ Perfus. He is evidently beneath Horace and Fu- 


l \nznal in both. And as his Verſe is ſcabrous and 


obbling, and his Words not every where well 
choſen, the Purity of Latin being more corrupted 
than in the time of Juvenal, and conſequently of 
Horace, who writ when the Language was in the 
Height of its Perfection; fo his Diction is hard, 

bis Pi igures are generally too bold and daring, and 
his Tropes, particularly his Metaphors, inſuffer- 
ably ſtrained. 
 NoTwiTHSTANDING all the Diligence 
| and Penetration of his Expoſitors, Perſſus is ſtill 
ö re; whether he affected not to be underſtood 


but with Difficulty,. or whether the fear of his 


Safety under Nero compelled him to this Darkneſs 
in ſome places, or that it was occaſioned by his 
. cloſe way of thinking, and the Brevity of his 
Style, and crouding of his Figures; or laſtly, whe- 
ther after ſo long a time many of his Words have 


been corrupted, and many Cuſtoms and Stories 3 


relating to them loſt to us, whether ſome of theſe 
| Reaſons, or all, concurred to render him ſo cloudy, 
it muſt be ſaid, that the beſt of his Commentators 
can but gueſs at his meaning in many Paſſages, 
and none can be certain that he has divined rightly. 
Ca ſaubon excuſes the general Obſcurity of Perſius, 

(by alledging that it was deſigned /e defendendo for 
| fear of Nero, and that he was commanded. to write 


40 cloudily by his Maſter Cornutus. The Poet 


ſeems not to have wanted many Lectures to be 
read 


PERSIUS. Re 
read to him upon that Subject; he was an n apt Scho- 
lar, and when he was adviſed to be obſcure in 
ſome places where his Life and Safety were in 
queſtion, he took the ſame Counſel for all his 
Books, and never afterwards wrote ten Lines to- 
| gether clearly. He is obſcure, ſays Bayle, not out 
of Policy, but becauſe he had ſuch a Taſte, and 
haad given ſuch a Turn to his Genius; for if the 
fear of bringing himſelf into Trouble at Court, 
had moved him to cover his Conceptions with a 
thick Cloud, he would have done it only in ſuch 
Matters, as had ſome relation to the Life of the 
Tyrant ; but we ſee that he twiſts his Words, 
and has recourſe to Alluſions and Enigmatical Fi- 
gures, even when he is about to inſinuate only a _ 
Moral Maxim, the cleareſt Explication whereof 
could not have afforded Nero the leaſt pretence of 
being angry with him. I ſhall give no Examples. 
of it, but refer to- his Satires, which ſefficiently 
prove it. | | 
SCALIGE R has a mean Opinion of the Writ- 
ings of Perſius, particularly of his Style; he calls 
him a filly trifling Author, a perfect Braggadocio,. 
one who valued himſelf much upon the account of. 
his Learning, which was hot and feveriſh. He- 
affected nothing ſo much as to render himſelf ob- 
ſcure, for which reaſon he was called e blind and 
the dark Poet. Not but that he has ſome Touches 
of a hidden Delicacy, but theſe Strokes: (ſays 


Rapin) are always wrapped up in ſo much profound 


Learning, that there needs a Comment to unfold: 
them. He may properly be called the Lycophron- 
of the Eatins, upon the account of his Darkneſs ;. 
and St. Jerome, who could not underſtand the. | 
Riddles and Obſcurities of this Poet mtellefurrs: 
ove ille dedit, committed them to the Fire to be 
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unfolded. His Moroſeneſs, ſays the French Ori- 


tick, never leaves him, he ſpeaks not of the leaſt 


: things but in a Heat, and he never ſports but in 
the moſt ſerious manner in the World. Veſſius 


will have it, that Perſius either did not underſtand 
the Rules of Satire, or at leaſt, that he never ob- _ 

| ſerved them, becauſe he only attack'd ſome few 
particular Per ſons inſtead of reproving Vice in 
general; ard when he had a mind to touch upon 
the Faults or Actions of ſuch particular Perſons, 
he commonly makes uſe of ſome general Name, 
ſuch as Titius or Nævius, which does not give us 
light enough to know either the Fact or the Per- 
on; and therefore this Poem of his does ſcarce 


dleſerve the Name of a Satire, becauſe he reflects 
upon no body by Name. I am ready, ſays Va- 


waſſor, to give to Perſius the Deference that is due 


to him; I allow him his Jeſts, his dry Rubs, his 
Wit and his Sarcaſms, nor will. I take from him 


bis Latin, which as it is not the very beſt, fo] 
muſt own it is none of the worſt. "Theſe are the 


Cenſures that are to be met with in the Writings 


| of the Learned, who have. fate in Judgment upon: 


the Works of * Poet. 


B u x after all it muſt be allowed, that Perſiu us 
was a young Man like his Friend and Cotempora ry 


 [Lucan, Both of them Men of extraordinary 
Parts, and. great acquired Knowledge conſidering 


their Youth.. But neither of them had arrived 
at that Maturity of Judgment which is neceſſary 
to the accompliſhing of a form'd Poet; and this 


Conſideration, as it lays ſome Imperfections to 


their Charge, ſo on the other fide, tis a candid 
Excuſe for thoſe Failings which are incident to 
Fouth and Inexperience; and we have more rea- 
ſon to wonder how Ae. who died before the 
7 thirtieth 


8 
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' thirtieth Year of their Age, could write ſo well, 


and think fo ſtrongly, than to accuſe them of 
thoſe Faults from which human Nature, and more 
eſpecially in T0008; could . never. — be ex» 
— : | | 


—— 
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SILIUS ITALICHS 
WAIUS STLIUSITA I ICUS was born un- 


der the Emperor Tiberius, but the Year of 
his Birth cannot be fixed; he derived his De- 


ſcent from the noble and ancient Family of the 


Silit; the Place of his Nativity i is likewiſe uncer- 
tain; the common Opinion is, that he was born 
at old Sevilla in Spain, called Italica, and from 
thence he obtained his Surname; others ſuppoſe 
he was born at Confinium in Italy, which, accord- 
ing to S/rabo, had the Name of Halica given it 
duri ing the Social War. 

W 1.s x he came to Rome he applied himfelf to 
the Studies and Practice of the Bar, and ſucceeded _ 
ſo well, that by a. cloſe Imitation of Cicero, and. 


his Form of Pleading, he became à celebrated Ad- 


vocate,. and a moſt accompliſhed Orator. His 
Merit and Character recommended him to the 


higkeſt Offices in the Republick, ſo«that he ob- 
tained the Conſulſhip, and executed that Office 


when Nero died: He lay under the Infamy of be- 
ing a falſe and cruel Informer under that bloody 
Emperor, who made uſe of him in accuſing Per- 


ſons of Fortune and Honour, whom he had de- 
_ voted to Deſtruction. But he behaved with more 


Honeſty and Virtue under Vitellius, in-whoſe. Fa- 
EE _ 5 vour 
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_ your he held a principal Place, and at the fame 
time reſerved his Credit with the Publick. 
VESP ASIAN ſent him as Proconſul into Afi, 


| where he behaved with clean Hands and an un- 


blemiſhed Reputation. Old Age now came faſt 
upon him, and having ſpent the beſt part of his 
time in publick Offices, he retired to a private 
Life, reſolved to ſpend what remained of it, in 
Eaſe and the delightful Exerciſes of Poetry. He 
had ſeveral Country Villas, one at Tulum, 


which had been Ciceros, and a Farm at Naples, : 


ſaid to have been Virgil's. It is certain, he paid 
the higheſt Veneration to the Memory of that 
Poet, and annually celebrated his Birth-day with 
reat Solemnity. He lived many Years in theſe 
313 indulging his Muſe in her old Age, 
when ſhe grew languid and had loft her Fire. He 
lived to ſee his eldeſt Son Conſul; his other Son, a 
Vouth of promiſing Hopes, died before him. He 
was tormented with an incurable Ulcer, which 
affl icted him with inſupportable Pains, and com- 
pelled him, according to the heroic Bravery of 
the Romans, by refraining from Meat to put an 


; end to his own Life. artial, who had been 


much obliged to him. compliments him in this 
manner. ” Js Þ: © 40. 


Silius Bc magni celebrat Monumenta Marmis, 
Fiugera fuacundi qui Ciceronis habet. 

| Haredem Dominumque ſui tumulique  lariſque 
Mon alium mallet nec Maro nec Cicero. 


Silius here celebrates preat Maro's Praiſe, 
And Tully's Acres he at eaſe KA 
Virgil and Cicero would ſurely chooſe, 


2 Lili us bs for their Heir, and all the World refu uſe. 
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SINCE we know little of Silius but what we 
collect from Pliny the younger, it will be proper 
to inſert the Character he gives of this Poet in a 
Letter to his Friend Caninius : It is the ſeventh 

Epiſtle of the third Book. . | 


* | Am juſt informed of the Death of Silius Jta- 
85 licus in his Neapolitan Farm, occaſioned by a 
HFabit of Illneſs ariſing from too long an Ab- 


ſtinence. He was afflicted with an incurable 


Tumor in the Foot, a lingring Evil which he 
* bore with Conſtancy to his Death. A Man en- 
_ © tirely happy to the laſt, except in the Loſs of 
the youngeſt of his two Sons; but he left the 
© eldeſt, and better of them, in a flouriſhing State, 
and paſt the Conſulſhip. He impair'd his Re- 
© putation under Nero. He was believed to ſecond 
his violent Impeachments very willingly ; but 
he behaved himſelf very wiſely and agreeably in 
his Friendſhip with Vitellius. He acquired great 
Applauſe as Proconſul of Aſia, and wiped off the 
Stain of his former ill-turned Application by a 
laudable Indolence. Among the principal Men n 
of the City, he ſeemed inſenſible of Power; and 
was therefore without Envy, He was much 
ſaluted and courted, and while he was very much 


* 


a a _@©&A 


a number that did not addreſs him on the Score 
of his Fortune. When at leiſure from Writing, 
he paſt the Day in the moſt learned Converſation. 
He wrote Verſe with more Labour than Fire ; 
and ſometimes tried the Judgments of Men by 
rehearſing. Lately inclined by his Years he re- 
tired from the City, and made his abode in Cam- 
© pama, and was not removed even by the arrival 
of the new Emperor Trajan in that Country. 
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confined to his Bed, his Chamber was filled with _ 
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Facts, and the Scope of his Fancy was cram 
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© Tt was a diſtinguiſhing Praiſe of Cæſar to allow 
rage to make uſe of it. He was fond of new 


for the ſake of Buying. He was poſſeſſed of 
many Country Seats in the ſame Places, and 


glected an old one. He had a multitude of Books, 


Poſſeſſion he alſo reverenced. Firſt in Eſteem 
he held Virgil, whoſe Birth-day he celebrated 


| Naples, where he frequented his Monument as 


And as he was the laſt Conſul of Nero, ſo he ex- 
pired the laſt of his Conſuls ; and it is remark- 


© © able, that Nero died when he was Conſul, When 
I reflect upon this, Iam touched with a Com- 
_ © paſſion of human Fraility.“ 1 5 


 S$ILIUS in the Decline of Life, and far ad- 


vanced in Years, attempts an Epic Poem, which 
he compoſed in ſeventeen Books, and choſe for his 
Subject the Hiſtory of the ſecond Punic Mar. He 


was ſtimulated to this Work beyond his Natural 
Heat, by his ſuperſtitious Admiration of Virgil, 


whom he ſet before him as an Example, and re- 
ſolved to imitate ; but he fell infinitely ſhort of 


the Pattern, for though he had a tolerable Genius 


for Poetry, yet his Subject was moſt improper for 


an Epic Poem: His Story was flat and common, 
every Circumſtance of the Punic War was fully 
known, ſo that he was tied down to Hiſtorical 
ped 
and 


that Liberty, and of him that he had the Cou- 
things to an ObjeRion of being addicted to buy 


when he took a fancy to a new Purchaſe he ne- 


of Statues, and of Images, which beyond a mere 


with greater Solemnity than his own, moſtly at 


a Temple. In this peaceful Courſe of Life, he 
. reach'd beyond his ſeventy fifth Year, with a 
Tenderneſs rather than an Infirmity of Body. 


$8 Een als 
and reſtrained ; yet Martial compliments him as 
the Honour and Ornament of the Age in which 
he lived. = 55 


Siii Caſtalidum decus forerum, Ke. 


Silius the Glory of the Caſtalian Siſters, 

I ho fing'/t in lofty Verſe the perjur d Rage, 
And treacherous Pride of Hannibal, &c. 
Ir muſt be allowed that Silius had ſome of thoſe _ 

great Qualities required to form a great Poet. He 
had Learning Hiſtorical, Moral and Natural, 

His Characters are often noble and juſt, and thaw 

Sentiments great and beautiful. His Images are 
poetical, but the Expreſſion, the Colouring is weak, 

and often ſpiritleſs. He is Maſter of many Ex- 

cellencies, but often loſes the Influence of the z- 

therial Particle, that Enthuſiaſtic Fire which 

ſtrengthens every Figure, and animates every Line 
in Homer and Virgil. Though he does not always 
creep, and can ſometimes riſe with Dignity and 
Gracefulneſs, yet he weakened his Fire by attempt 
ing to imitate Virgil's Correctneſs. He has many 
Excellencies, and would be much more eſteemed 
were he more known. Silius Italicus, ſays Rapin, 
is much more regular than Statius. He owes more 
to his Induſtry than to his Nature. There ſeems 
ſome Judgment and Conduct in his Deſign, but 
nothing of Greatneſs and Nobleneſs in his Expreſ— 
ſion; and if one may rely on the younger Pliny's 

Judgment, there ig more Art than Mit, in his Poem ;z 

it is rather the Hiſtory of the Punic War than a 

 _PETRARCYH writ a Poem upon the ſame 

Subject, which, 'tis probable, he would never have 

done had he ſeen this of Silius, which was not 
found till long after his Death, in the time of the 

Council of Baſil. $STATIUS, 
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STATIUS. 


UBLIUS PAP INIUS STATIUS. 
was a Citizen of Naples, and born there, a- 
bout the beginning of the Reign of the Em- 


peror Claudius; his Father was of a good Family 


at Sellæ, a Town of Epirus, whoſe Anceſtors had 
been famous for their Learning and Civil Accom- 
ments, and made a conſiderable Figure in that 


Place for many Generations. He received his E- 
ducation under his Father, who opened a School 
of Rhetoric and Oratory in Naples, and met with 


ſuitable Encouragement from Men of the firſt 


Quality, who employed kim in the Care of their 


Children. Heremoved afterwards to Rome, and 


engaged in the ſame Profeſſion with equal Succeſs. 


HERE our Poet fell in love with a young 


Widow, named Claudia, a Muſician's Daughter, 
2 Perſon of good Wit, and find Improvements in 
many Parts of Learning, eſpecially in Poetry : She 


proved a virtuous and chear ful Companion, andwas 
of uſe to him in ſome of his Compolitions, parti- 


cularly in his Thebaid: 
| = Longi tu ſola laboris 


E anſcia, cumque tuis crevit mea ; Thebai is annis. 


Dee only conſcious of. my Pams lov'd, 
And with thy Years my Thebais improv d. 


5 He inſcribed many of his Verſes to his Wife, 
whom he always mentions with tenderneſs and 


honour, and as a mark of his Love and Efteem, he 


| behaved himſelf to a Dan whom ſhe had by 


= 


; 4 — » 


nal Affection. 


Capitol. His Character was ſoon eſtabliſhed at 


took oceaſion to praiſe and compliment in his Silvæ, 


mention of Statius, who was ſo intimate with Stel- 


Silvæ. This he ſuppoſes might proceed from Envy 
and Emulation in Martial, who could not bear, 
that Papinius was ſo much in Domitian's favour, 
becauſe he had ſo quick a Talent in making extem- 


to the Emperor's Favour by Paris a favourite Ac- 


travagant Compliments and groſs Flatteries, who 
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her firſt Huſband with ſingular regard and pater- 


STATIUS it ſeems had obtained three Prizes | 
in the Alban Games, but loſt the Victory in the 


Rome, and his occaſional Poems introduced him a- 
mong the greatWits of the Age, whom he frequently 


or his Miſcellaneous Writings. It is very remark- 
able, ſays Vaſſius, that Martial, who was a great 
Admirer of Stella the Poet, ſhould never make any 


la, that he dedicated to him the firſt Book of his 


pore Verſes, which Martial pretended to as his 
own particular Province. He was recommended 


tor, who obtained the honour for him of being ad- 
mitted to fit at Table with the Emperor among 
his chief Miniſters, He artfully infinuated him- 
ſelf into the Eſteem of this cruel Tyrant by his ex- 


diſtinguiſhed him by very honourable Rewards, 
particularly he made him a Preſent of a Golden 


Crown, when he won the Prize in the Alban 


Mount, at the Quinguatria, Games celebrated in 


honour of Minerva. It is ſuppoſed his Circum- 
ſtances were low before he became acquainted with 
Paris, and that he was obliged to ſell his Poems to 
the beſt Bidder for Subſiſtance; for Juvenal men- 
tions a Tragedy called Agave, which was purchaſe 
ed by Paris, who from a Player was become a 


Man of Fortune and a chief Favourite. 
Vol. I Aa Curritur 
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Curritur ad vocem jucundam, &c. Sat. 7. 


All Rome is pe when Statius will 855 25 
And longing Crouds expe the promis d Verſe; 
tis lofty Numbers with ſo great a Guſt, 
' They hear and ſwallow 421 ſuch eager Lift : 
But while the common Suffrage crown'd his C oY | 
And broke the Benches with their loud Applauſe, 
His Muſe had flarv'd, had not a Piece unread, 
And by « a Player bought, ſupply'd her Bread. 


> TA E Miſcellanies of Statius, which he * 
Silvæ, were the Foundation of his public Cha- 
racter among the Wits of Rome. Naugerins, a noble 
Venetian of great Learning, had a contrary Opi- 
nion of theſe little Pieces; for being told that 
Z + ſome of his Poetical Writings had in them much 

| of the Style of Status, he was ſo enraged at the 
Compariſon, that he threw them i into the Fire and 
| ſaw them conſumed. _ 

Hs next Attempt was his 7 "TIF in which he 

was aſſiſted by Maximus Funius, a Man of Quality, 
of ſingular Learning. This Poem coſt him twelve 

Years labour, and he was far advanced in Age 

before he finiſhed it; he put his laſt hand to it at 
Naples, His laſt Attempt was his Achille;d, but he 
had made little Progreſs in this Work before Death 
prevented him, which happened at Naples, in the 
Reign of Trajan. 

87471 Us, fays Borrichius, the Favourite of 
Domilian, wrote ſeveral things in 2 learned and 
lofty Style, but many were loit, and among o- 
thers, that famous Tragedy of his the Agave, 
whic 1¹ r reaſon of his Poverty, he was obliged to 
41 Paris, that he might publiſh it as his own, 
WA 6 unt his So in five Books, his The- 


; 44's Baoks, and his Achilleis | in two; in 
all 
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Ares. 267 
all which Pieces his Style generally appears to be 
florid, choice and magnificent; yet in his Siu, 
the Style ! is pure, and more natural; in his The- 
| baid, fuller of Art; and in his Achilleis it is more 
uneven. Hence, therefore, ſome of the Criticks 
declare, that it is with Statius among the Poets, as 
it was with Alexander the Great among the Heroes; 
that his great Virtues were mixed with great Vices; 
his Verſe ſometimes runs in a truly lofty, majeſ- | 
tick Strain; ſometimes he mounts above the 
Clouds in a high Bombaſtick Style ; and then a- 
gain, Icarus like, he falls from the greateſt height 
down to the very ground. And therefore Strada 
very properly ſuppoſes Statius to be ſeated upon the 
higheſt part of Parnaſſus Hill, and in ſo much 
danger, that he ſeems to be like a Man, who is 
Juſt ready to fall. I may add, his Writings could 
fcarce be even and correct, when he congratulated 
Himſelf on having ſpent'but two Days about the 
Epithalamium of Stella, which contained two hun- 
dred ſeventy eight Verſes. 
SCALIGER is immoderate in his Praiſe, B 4 
calls him a molt polite and a moſt ingenious Poet; 
he ſays there are none either of the Ancients or 
Moderns, that tread ſo near to the Heels of Virgil, 
and that he had come nearer him if he had not af- 
fected to follow him too cloſe. Being in his own 
Nature high and lofty, whenever he endeavoured _ 
to excel and exert himſelf, he preſently fell into 
Expreſſions that were too haughty and ſwelling. 
But beyond Diſpute, unleſs it be that Phoenix of 
the Age, Virgil, there are none of the Heroic Poets, 
whether Greek or Latin, that can be compared to 
Statius, whoſe Verſes are to be preferred before 
thoſe of Homer. He had that Veneration for Vir- 
AS 2 ws 


proportionable. 


for ſo wiſe a Mind. 
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gil's Memory, that he frequently viſited his Tomb, 
and celebrated his Birth-day with great Solemnity. 

This Poet has met with different Treatment 
from Rapin and ſome others, who charge him 
with the Affectation of great Words and ſwelling 
Expreſſions, that he fills the Ear without ever 


touching the Heart; that he was of unbounded I 


magination without the Poize of Judgment; that 
he is as fantaſtical in his Ideas as in his Expreſſions; 
and that his two Poems, the Thebais and Achilleis 
have nothing in them regular, all is vaſt and diſ- 


— — 


** 


 JUYENAL. 


D ECIMUS FUNIUS N r was 
A # born about the beginning of the Reign of 


—— — 


| the Emperor Claudius at Aquinum, a Town _ 
belonging to the Territory of the ancient Volſci, 
and ſince famous for having given Birth to Thomas 


Aquinas, the famous Father of Scholaſtic Philoſo- 
phy. Our Poet's Father was a rich Freedman, 


who gave him a liberal Education, and agreeable 


to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, bred him up to the 
Bar, and to the Study of Eloquence, in which he 
made a very great Progreſs. He ſtudied firſt un- 


der Fronto the Grammarian, and afterwards as it 
is generally conjectured under Quintilian, who is 


thought to have ſeen ſome of his Satires. He never 
_ eonfider'd himſelf among the Rich and Wealthy, 


yet in the eleventh Satire, he deſcribes his Country 
Houſe, his Entertainment and his Attendants, 
which argue a ſufficient Plenty and Competency 


* 


BESIDES 


Poets, under the pretenee of giving him the Præ- 
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 Bes1DEs his Acquaintance with Unbritius, a 
famous Aruſpex mentioned in his third Satire, he 
was ſingularly beloved and eſteemed among his 
chief Friends, by Martial the Poet, who addreſſes 
three ſeveral Epigrams to him (Lib. 7. Ep. 23. 
and 91. and Lib. 12. Ep. 18.) where he 

gives him the Title of the Eloquent, and proves 
that Juvenal followed the Bar. The laſt was writ-⸗ 
ten by Martial, after he was retired to Bilboa, 
which was under Trajan ; he ſpeaks of our Author 
as a Man yet in full Vigour, and as if he had 
written but few Satires yet. The greateſt part of 
his Works came out very late in Life, and he had 
long diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Eloquence at the 
Bar, and improved his Fortune and Intereſt at 
| Rome before he thought of Poetry, the very Style 
of which in his Satires, ſpeaks a long Habit of 
| Declaiming. 1 
Wù are told he Weitec the firſt Eſſay which he 
made, being above forty, to a ſmall Audience of 
his Friends, but being encouraged by their Ap- 
plauſe, he hazarded a greater Publication ; which 
reaching the Ear of Paris, Domitian's chief Fayou- 
rite at that time, though but a Pantomime Player, 
whom he had ſeverely inſulted, that Minion made 
his Complaint to the Emperor, who baniſhed the 
offending Poet into Egypt, (to Ae arg a City f 
Lybia, ſays Suidas) though he was eighty Years old, 


as Giraldus obſerves in his account of the Latin 


fecture of a Cohort. Upon this account he is called 5 
by Sidonius Apollinaris, Irati Hiſtrionis Exul. 
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270 Tete the RoMAN Pos. 
He can di 2 of Honours and Commands, 
The Pow'r of Rome, is in an Actor's hands. 
The peaceful Gown and military Sword, 
The bounteous Player ontgives the pinching Lord. 
And wouldſt thiu, Poet, riſe before the S un, 


And to his Honour's lazy 1 ee run ? 
Stick to the Stage, and leave thy ſordid Peer, 


And yet, Heavn knows, tis earn'd with Hardſhip there. 


H x was not idle during his Stay in Egypt, but 
made ſuch Obſervations upon the Superſtitions and 
Religious Differences of the People, as he after - 


wards wrought up into a Satire, which is the fif- 
5 ar in the Order they are commonly publiſhed. 
AT ER Domitian's Death, Juvenal return'd 


to Rome, ſufficiently cautioned not only againſt 


1 attacking the Characters of thoſe in Power, dut a- 
gainſt all perſonal Reflections upon the Great Men 
living; and therefore he thus wiſely concludes the 


Debate he is ſuppoſed to have maintained with a 


Friend in the firſt Satire, which ſeems to be the 
Arſt he wrote after he returned from Baniſhment. 
Experiar quid concedatur, &. He is ſuppoſed to have 


died about the eleventh of Adrian's Reign, That 
he lived to be an old Man, we may conclude from 


| the eleventh Satire, where he ſays of himſelf, "_ 


of Per/icus towhom he writes, 

| Neftra bibat vernum contracta cuticula & olem, 
Effugiatque Togam, : 

Dur aged Limbs we'll bask in Ph cebus' Rays, 

And live this Day devoted to our Eaſe, 


As to his Perſon, we are told he was of a large 

„ S which made ſome think him to have been 
of Gallic Extraction. We meet with nothing re- 
lating to his moral Character, or way of Life; but 


925 from the manner of his Puniſhment by Domi- 
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tian, 401 hs. whole Tenor of his Writings, he 
ſeems to have been a real Friend to Sobriety and- 
Virtue. There is no mention that he ever was 
married, nor is it at all probable, if we conſider the 
- Opinion he had of the Women of thoſe times, 
whom he bitterly and with extravagant en 

laſhes in his fixth Satire. 
TEE Writings of Juvenal conſiſt of ſixteen! 
tires, which have juſtly had their eee 
the Learned in all Ages, and indeed the Works of 
this Poet are ſo ee : Sy 75 of Morality, 
and fo perfect a, Bgdy, of uſeful Philoſophy, the 
expreſs ſo juſt 2 Ng againſt the hooking Vicw 
of the Times in which he lived, that he has ſcarce 
left any thing unſaid upon the Subjects he made 
choice of. The Jealouſy and the high Guilt of the 
Age, obliged him often to draw Characters, and re- 
preſent Crimes under the Names ofPerſons who had 
been long dead; for the Corruption was too great 
and univerſal, and the Power of the Vicious too 
formidable to be attacked without danger; and 
this wary Method of his has been followed ſuc- 
ceſsfully by ſucceeding Satiriſts in many States and 
Countries, who have laboured under the ſame 


i Misfortunes. 


_ . Many and lofty are the Elogies binde up- 
on the Satires of this Poet; he is ſo full of divine 
Sentiments, and his ces are ſo grave and.mo- 
ral, that he may properly be called The Prophet of 
the Latin Poets, Many prefer his Pieces before all 
the Morals of Ar:/totle, and fome pronounce him 
equal to Seneca and Epictetus. He is ſtyled Cenſor 
Morum liberrimus; and is, ſays Stapleton, a moſt 
exellent Poet, his Verſe flowing like a River when 
the Wind breathes gently, ſmoothly near the Banks, 
and wy in the Current. in * ſame Argus. 7 
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272 Lives of the Ro MAN PoE rs. 
ments, he never came ſhort of Horace, but often 
outwent him; his eighth Satire upon True Nobility 
far exceeds Horace's ſixth upon the ſame Subject. 
Compare Fuvenals tenth with Horace's firſt, and 
then, ſays Scaliger, Sant ille tibi Juvenalis Poeta vi- 
debitur, hic Horatius, jejunæ cujuſpiam Theſcos tenuis = 
Tentator ; you will confeſs Juvenal to be the Poet, 


and Horace to be ſome poor Theme- maker. Horace, 
he goes on, is a mere Sceffer, his Speech is vulgar, 


his Verſe negligent, only his Latin is pure; but 
Juvenal ardet, inſtat, aperte jugulat; his Purity is 
4 n, his Compoſure happy, his Verſe better, 
his Sentences ſharper, his Phraſe more open, and 


his Satire more accurate. Horace did not more ex- 


ceed Lucilins, than Juvenal Horace, whether we 
reſpect the Variety of Arguments, the Dexterity 
of Handling, the Plenty of Invention, the Fre- 
quency of Sentences, the Sharpneſs of Reprehen- 
= as alſo his Raillery and Good Manners. Fu- 
wenal, ſays Holyday, is to be preferred to Horace 
for his Ardour, his Loftineſs, and his Freedom, 
and tho? I willingly admire the Happineſs of Ho- 
race in his Lyricks, yet I cannot but think he ve- 
ry much untuned himſelf, in his fall from the Ode 
to the Satire. Beſides, 7uvenal's Change of the 
Ancient Satire was not only a Change, but a Per- 
fection; for what is the End of Satire, but to re- 
form: Whereas a perpetual Grin does rather an- 
ger than amend. Wherefore the Old Satire and 
the New, and ſo Horace and Juvenal, may ſeem 
to differ, as the Jeſter and the Orator, the Face 
of an Ape and of a Man, or as the Fiddle and 
Thunder. Horace was a light ſuperficial Satiriſt, 
who only laugh'd from the Teeth outward, 
whereas. Juvenal bit to the very Bone, and * 
4 V Otten 


FEpodes of Horace are to ſtand excluded. It muſt 


flarther. 50 


= 
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often ſuffer his Prey to eſcape ſtrangling and being 
put to death, e 57 
To form an exact Compariſon between Horace 
and Juvenal is a difficult Undertaking ; a Diſpute 
has always been between the Favourers of the two 
Poets. if it be only argued which of them was 
the better Poet, the Victory is already gained on 
the ſide of Horace; Virgil himſelf muſt yield to 
him in the Delicacy of his Turns, his Choice of 
Words, and perhaps the Purity of his Latin; he 
who ſays that Pindar is inimitable, is himſelf 
 Inimitable in his Odes. But the Contention be- 
tween theſe two great Maſters is for the Prize of 
Satire, in which Controverſy all the Odes and 


be granted by the Favourers of Juvenal, that Ho- 
race is more copious and profitable in his Inſtruc- 
tions of human Life, but Juvenal is the more de- 
lightful Author; I am profited by both, I am 
3 by both, but I owe more to Horace for my 
Inſtruction, and more to Juvenal for my Pleaſure. 
8 is of a more Vigorous and Maſculine 
Wit than Horace, he gives me as much Pleaſure as 
I can bear; he fully ſatisfies my Expectation, he 
_ treats his Subject home; his Spleen is raiſed, and 
he raiſes mine; I have the Pleaſure of Concern- 
ment in all he ſays; he drives his Reader along 
with him, and when he is at the End of his Way, 
I willingly ſtop with him; if he went another 
Stage, it would be too far, it would make a Jour- 
ney ofa Progreſs, and turn Delight into Fatigue. 
When he gives over *tis a ſign the Subject is 
_ exhauſted, and the Wit of Man can carry it no 


If a Fault can be juſtly found in Juvenal, it is 
that he is ſometimes roo luxuriant, too n, 
* 
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ſays more than he needs, but never more than 
pleaſes. Add to this, that his Thoughts are as 
juſt as thoſe of Horace, and much more elevated. 
His Expreſſions are ſonorous and more noble, his 
Verſe more numerous, and his Words are ſuitable 
to his Thoughts, ſublime and lofty. All theſe con- 
tribute to the Pleaſure of the Reader, and the 
greater the Soul of him who reads, his Tranſports 
are the greater. Horace is always on the Amble, 
Juvenal on the Gallop, but his Way is perpetually 
on Carpet Ground ; he goes with more impetuo- 
ſity than Horace, but as ſecurely, and the Swift- 
neſs adds more lively Agitation to the Spirits, The 
Sauce of Fuvenal is more poignant to create in us 
an Appetite of reading him: The Meat of Horace 
is more nouriſhing, but the Cookery of Juvenal 
more exquiſite ; ſo that granting Horace to be the 
more general Philoſopher, we cannot deny that 
Juvenal was the greater Poet, I mean in Satire. 
is Thoughts are ſharper, his Indignation againſt 
Vices more vehement, his Spirit has more of the 
Commonwealth Genius; ke treats Tyranny, and 
all Vices attending it, as they deſerve, with the 
utmoſt Rizour; and conſequently a noble Soul is 
better pleaſed with a zealous V indicator of Reman 
Liberty, than with a Temporizing Poet, a well- 
| [manner'd Court-Slave, and a Man who is often 
afraid of laughing in the right Place, who is ever 
decent becauſe he is naturally ſervile. After all, 
| | Horace had the Diſadyantage of the Times in 
which he lived, they were better for the Man, 
and worſe for the Satiriſt; thoſe enormous Vices 
practiſed under the Reign of Domitian, were un- 
known in the Time of Auguſtus Cæſan; Fuvenal 
therefore had a larger Field than Horace, lit- 
tle Follies were out of doors when Oppreſſion was 
9 1 to 


I 


FU V ENAL. | . 


to be ſcourged inſtead of Avarice; it was no 
longer time to turn into Ridicule the falſe Opinions 
of Philoſophers, when the Roman Liberty was to 
be aſſerted; there was more need of a Brutus in 
Domitian's Days to redeem or mend, than of a 

Florace, if he had then been living, to laugh at a 
Fly-catcher. 5 „ 
XAPIN does not diſtinguiſh with that Advan- 
tage to the Character of Fuvenal. That Deli- 
cacy, ſays he, which properly gives the Reliſh to 


| Satire, was heretofore the Character of Horace, 


for it was only by way of Jeſt and Merriment that 
he exerciſed his Cenſure. He knew well that the 
Sporting of Wit had more effect than the ſtrongeſt 


| Reaſons, and the moſt ſententious Diſcourſe, to 


render Vice ridiculous; in which Juvenal with 
all his Seriouſneſs has ſo much ado to ſucceed ; for 
indeed that violent way of declaiming which he 


uſes, has moſt commonly very little Effect, he 


ſcarce perſuades at all, becauſe he is always in 
Choler, ard never ſpeaks in cold Blood, Tis 
true, ſays the French Critick, he has ſome Com- 
mon Places of Morality that may ſerve to dazzle 
the weaker fort of Apprehenſions, but with all 


„ his ſtrong Expreflions, energetick Terms, and 


great Flaſhes of Eloquence, he makes little Im- 


pireſſion, becauſe he has nothing that is delicate, 


or that is natural; it is not true Zeal that makes 
him talk againſt the Miſdemeanors of that Age, 
it is merely a Spirit of Vanity and Oſtentation. 


MARTIAL, 


ing, and the Emperor Verus uſually called him 


\.. 
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MARTIAL :... 
I 4 ARCUS VALERIUS MARTIALIS, a 


1 Latin Poet, born at Bilbilis, now called 


Bubiera, a Town of the ancient Celtiberia 


in Spain, which is the Kingdom of Arragon. 


That Town ſtands upon the River Salo, or Halo, 
that falls into the Ebro above Saragoſſa. His Fa- 
ther was called Fronts, and his Mother Flacilla, 


as he ons himſelf in the thirty-fifth Epigram of 
the fifth Book. He was born, it is ſuppoſed, in 
the Reign of Claudius the Emperor. When he 
was twenty Vears of Age he came to Rome under 
Nero, and the. e continued thirty-five Years under 
the Emperors Galba, Otho, Nells Veſpaſian, 


Titus, and Domitian, by whom he was advanced to 
the Tribunate and Equeſtrian Dignity: This Em- 


peror likewiſe gave him the Jus trium Liberorum, 


the Privileges of a Citizen that had three Children. 


H E was ſent to Rome to qualify himſelf for the 


5 Bar, but finding he had no great Genius nor In- 


clination that way, he alter'd his Deſign, and ap- 


_ plied himſelf to the Study of Poetry. He ſucceed- 
ed in this Purſuit, and acquired a happy and ele- 
gant way of Writing, which introduced him in- 


to Acquaintance with the moſt polite Wits of that 


Age, Silius Italicus, Stella, and Pliny the Younger, 
| who in one of his Epiſtles gives him a good Cha- 
rater. Stertinius, a noble Roman, had ſo great an 


Efteem for the Compoſitions of this Poet, that he 
placed his Statue in his Library while he was liv- 


his 
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is Virgil, which was a conſiderable Honour to 
his Character. 

AFTER a long ſtay at Rome without any Im- 
provement of his Fortune, he turned his Eyes ro- 
wards his native Country, for his Poverty e 
him of the common omforts of Life; his ful- 
ſom Flattery of Domitian was no Advantage to his 
Circumſtances, Trajan at length became tired of 
bim, and his Friends forſook him, ſo that he was 


reduced to the loweſt Diſtreſs, which he com- 
; plains of ; 


Sum. fateor 8 fur, Calliftrate, FS 


In this melancholy Condition he retired to BI. 
bilis, the Place of his Birth, declining in his Years, 
as he ſays of himſelf, and gray-headed ; and this 
Journey he could not have undertaken, if his 
Friend Pliny had not contributed to the Expence 
of it. He met with better Fortune in his own 
Country, for there he married Marcella, (a ſecond 
Wife, it is ſuppoſed) a Woman of a good Fortune, 
whom he exceedingly commends and admires, 
and for very good Reaſons; for ſhe had a Houſe 
and fine Gardens, which ſne made him a Preſent 
of, and ſettled upon him. Here he finiſh'd his 
twelfth Book of Epigrams, at the Deſire of his 
Friend Priſcus, a Man of Conſular Dignity, who 
came to him into Spain, and to whom it is inſcrib- 
ed as his Patron. He died about the ſeventy- fifth 
Fear of his Age. The other two Books, that is, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth, are called Xenia, 

and Apophoreta, and are conceived by moſt Judges 
to have been written by ſome other Hand. 

H Is Friend Pliny hearing of the Death of Mar- 
tial, was much affected with the News, and gives 
the following Character of him in a Letter to 
Vol. I, BS . 
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1 z it is the twenty-firſt 18 of the third 
Tr P RIS 0 U 8. 


Her Valerins Martialis is dead, and take it 
» much to heart; he was a Man of Wit and 
þ Pat of a ſharpand poignant Turn of Thought; 
there was a good deal of Salt and Gall in his 
© Writings, and as much Candor and Ingenuity. 


e made him a Preſent at our Parting, that Com- 


s pliment I paid to our Friendſhip, as well as to 
the Honour I owed him for the Verſes he com- 
© poſed on me. It was uſual with our Anceſtors 


© generouſly to reward thoſe who had by their 
©-Writings advanced the Character of particular 
Places or Perſons, a Cuſtom that, with ſome o- 


'© thers equally good, is quite out of faſhion in our 


© days: For ſince we have left off doing Actions 
* worthy of Praiſe, we wiſely conclude Praiſe to 
be highly impertinent. You may perhaps aſk 
my me, What were the Verſes that I thank'd him 
for? I would refer you to the Book it ſelf, only 


I happen to remember ſome of them. If you 


© ke theſe, it will engage you to look for the reſt 
in the Collection of his Works. He addreſſes 
< himfelf to the Muſe to make a Viſit to my Houſe 
on the Efquiline Hill, and orders her to do it with 
No 2 great deal of Deference and Good Manners. 


Sed me tempore non tuo, &c. 


© But 0 take heed, my gentle Muſe, 
© That you a happy Minute chuſe; 
And unto 4 by Bacchus“ Weight, 
© Aﬀront not Pliny's learned Gate. 
© For he gives all his ſtudious Days 
© To ws Philofophick Loys; i 1 


J - - 26 
And fond of pleaſing li/Pning Rome, 135 
Both in this Age and all to come, 
 Compoſes Books in ſuch a Vein, . 
As dare to vie with Tully's Strain. 
Better to go (by Martial's Warning) 
At the late Lamp, or early Morning. 
" Your Hour is when the Bottle paſſes, 
When alPs Perfume, and Noi and Glaſſes, 
This Seaſon's yours, when roſy Garlands crown 
Each Brow, and Cato's fern forget to frown. 


Was I not in the right in parting in the moſt 
indearing manner, with a Man who wrote this 
on me, and whom I now bewail as dearly ? He 
gave me all in his power, and would have given 
me more, had he had more to give. Tho' be- 
tween Friends, what greater Gift can be beſtow- 
ed, than Praiſe, Honour, and Eternity? But it 
may be ſaid, his Writings will not be Eternal; 
perhaps not, but he wrote them as if they were 
to be fo, Adieu. $ LY hey 
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THE Poet laſhes Cato's Gravity, upon the ac- 
count of an Accident that happened at the Flrat 
Games, where Women appeared naked before all 

the People. The ſama, Cato, ſays Valerius Maxi- 

| mus, being preſent at the Floral Games which 
| Maus the Ædile exhibited, the People had fo ' 
much modeſty as not to require that the Courte- 
2ans ſhould be ſtripped ; which when he under- 
food from Favs, his intimate Friend who fate ' 
by him, he left the Theatre, leſt his Preſence 
might be a hindrance to the uſual Spectacle- The 
People followed him with loud Acclamations, and 

then proceeded according to Cuſtom, dechring © 
they had a greater regard for the Majeſty of that ü 
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onc Man, than for that of the whole Aſſembly. 
Martial juſtly laughs at this Behaviour of Cato; 
Why did he go to thoſe Games, ſince he knew. 
what was practiſed there? Did he go there only to 
N go out again? This the Poet reproaches him with. 
VV a ; 
Noſſes jocoſæ dulce cum ſacrum Flore, 
” eee cujus & licentiam vulgt, 
Cur in Theatrum, Cato euere, veniſti 4 
An. ideo tantum veneras, ut exires ? 


Why cam'ſi thou Cato *mid/t that gameſome Croud, 
No Stranger to the Revels there allnw'd ? | | 
Thou know'/t *twas Flora's Feaſt, why cam ſi thou 
©: = hen f . „ . 
Was it for this, ſay, to go out again? 

 I'T has happened to this Poet, that thoſe who 
have criticized his Writings have ſhewn him in 
two oppoſite Characters; his Admirers are ex- 
travagant in his Commendations. Fhe Genius 
of Martial, ſay they, was extenſive and lively ; no 
Subject came amiſs to him, and he was certainly 
capable, had the good Taſte of the Age encouraged 
nim to it, to keep up the Spirit of the Epigramma- 
riet Poetry, without the poor Helps of falſe Wit 
and Obſcenity; and his Works were received 
with univerſal Applauſe in all the polite Parts of 


| the Roman Empire. He was a pleaſant, witty 


Poet, ſays Turnebus, he has no Notion how he came 
to be called a Buſfoon; that his Eprigrams, let 
Men fay what they pleaſe, are writ with a great 
deal of Elegance. 1 . | 
IL HE peculiar Properties of an Epigram, ſays 
Scaliger, are Brevity and Smartneſs; this laſt 

Quality Catullus did not always arrive at, but the 

moſt acute Martial never failed; many of his Epi- 
2 75 | I 55 Srams, 


MARTIAL . 


grams, he goes on, are Divine, his style ! is pure 
and exact, and very proper for that great Variety 
of Matter he was concerned with; and tho?, ſays 
Mor hoſius, he be charged by ſome ill-natur'd Cri- 

ticks with ſometimes uſing the Spaniſb Dialect, yet 

this ought not to deprive him of the Honour that 
is juſtly his due, for his grout Elegancy in the 

Latin Tongue. 

Bur notwithſtanding the Authority of ſuch 
conſiderable Advoca tes, ſome Writers make bold 
with his Character, and treat him in a very ſcur- 
rilous manner. He is, ſays Aduretus, if compared 

with Cætullus, an idle ſaucy Fellow, a meer Droll. - 
His Epigrams; ſays Grraldus, never pleaſed any but 

a Company of Aſſes. His Epigrams, ſays 
Volaterranus, are not fit to be read, they contain 
neither Elegancy nor Morality : and Voſius, with 

2 juſt Moderation obſerves; that Martial was one 
oi thai thaſe Authors, Who, at the ſame time he re- 

proved. Vice," taught it; and though he deſerved 

| kg Commendation for many of his Epigrams, 

yet by thoſe few that afe ebſcene, he had done in- 

finitely more miſchief n * _ Leber — * 
| done god... TOE 
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YALERIUS FLACCUS. 


WAI US VALERI US FLACCUS was born at 
Sexxo, or Setia, a Town of Campagnia di Ro- 


ma, from whence he had the Name of Setinus, 
but lived moſt part of his time at Padua. He was 


Cotemporary with Martial, who held an intimate 


Friendſhip with him, and adviſed him to leave 
the beggarly Study of Poetry, and apply himſelf to 
the Bar, as the more profitable Profeſſion of the 


two. He. died before he had put the finiſhing 


hand to his Work, about thirty Years of Age. 


"This ſhort A is the whole that remains of 
the Life and Death of this Poet. 
 FLACCUS choſe for his Subject the Hiſtory of 


| the Argonautic Expedition, which he writ in eight 


Books, in imitation of Apollonius Rhodius upon the 
lame Subjeck. Rumtilian laments his untimely 
Death, and that it wasa great Loſs to the DN 


that he did not live to correct his Works. 
addreſſes his Poem to the Emperor Veſpaſian, Fo. 


enters upon it with a pompous Invocation of HIT 
but his Muſe ſoon jaded. 5 


Pßæbe mone ſ Cumee, e.. 


77 conſcious. at Cumæan Rites I bend, n 
And at the hallowed Service pure l _ J 


Pheebs d thy laurePd Wreath I wear, 


cebus inſpire my Numbers, hear my Pray r. 
H E ſeems rather to imitate than to tranſlate the 


OY Greek Poet Apollonius, whoſe Work, tho” he had 


before him, and by comparing it with thoſe of 
Homer and Virgil, might have made his Adyantages 
: 7 Id - 


— N. * % e MY 


1 treating the ſame Subject z yet without uſing 


the help of a Guide, he gave himſelf up wholly to 


bis own Invention, and ſucceeded accordingly. 


However, Apollonius has been far from ſuffering 

where Flaccus has ſeemed to tranſlate him; none 

of his Spirit has been loſt in the Transfuſion, and 
he may be placed in the Number of thoſe few Au- 


|  thors, whoſe Copies have rival'd their Originals. 


He had a true Genius-for Poetry, which would 
have been more diſtinguiſh'd, had he arrived at 
riper Years, and a more diſcerning Judgment. 
He profefſedly imitated Virgil, and often does it in 
a happy Manner, and is in general far from deſer- 
ving to be ſo much. neglected as he has been, in 
compariſon of other Poets, no ways ſuperiour to 
him, either for their Matter, Style, or_Verſifica- 
tion. And this Character is conſiſtent with the 
Obſervation of the beſt Judges, who have remark' d 
upon him. CR rin He oo 18 
SCALIGER, to excuſe the harſh Style of this 
Author, laments that he died before he haditime to 
review his Argonautics; but he allows him to be 
a Perſon of Wit, of a happy Fancy, of a ſolid Judg- 
ment, and of extraordinary Diligence and Appli- 
cation ; that his Verſes have a pleaſant and har- 
monious Sound, tho? his Poem has none of thoſe 
other Graces and Beauties, which are the Orna- 
ments of Poetry. He is really, ſays Barthius, a 
more conſiderable Poet, than he is generally al- 
lowed; they are either Pedants, or your half learn- 
ed Men, who negle& to read him through an O- 
pinion that his Style is haxfh and diſagreeable; 
whereas he is a Poet of no inconſidetable Quality; 
of a noble and elevated Air. However ſome will 
not be induced to confeſs his Poetical Genius; 
his Learning, bis Gravity, and his) Judgment 3 
> og 5 „„ e 


a 
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yet Flaccus appears more conſiderable, when he 
marches alone, than when he treads in 'the Foot 
ſteps of Apollonius the Nhodian. Borrichms, in his 
 Difſertation upon the Poets, confeſſes that Haccus = 
had very often high and noble Flights, his Style 
was florid enough, though it had Unevenneſſes 5 
ſometimes, and ſeemed a little rugged; which un- 
. doubtedly he would have foftened'and poliſhed had 6 
he lived ſome time longer. But Rapin reduces him 
tothe loweſt Order of Poets; he is cold and flat, 
ſays he, affecting a Loftineſs of Expreffion, and - 
not having a Genius for it; his Poem is extremely 
mean, the Fable, the Contrivance, the Conduct, | 
"TY is of a very low Character. 


* 


AUSONIUS. 78870 


ECIMUS S MAGNUS AUSON 7s, one of | 
D — excellent Poets of the fourth Cen- 
tury, was a Native of Bourdeaux in France, 
avid the Bon of Fulius Auſonius, Phyſician” to the 
Emperor Valentinian. He was born at Bazas, and 
fettled at Bordeaux; his Wife's Name was #milia 
ama, and was the Daughter of Cæcillus Argicius 
Arburrus, who fled into Aquitam after a Profcrip- 
tin, which had deprived! him of alf the Eſtate he 
Had in the Country. This Arboreus having fixed 

himſelt in the City called 44uz Tarbellorum, mar- 
ried a virtuous Woman of little or no Fortune, 
_ whoſe Name was Emilia Corinthia Maura. From 
this Marriage proceeded one Son and three Daugh- 
ters; the Son was Amilius Magnus Arboreus, vhs 
raught Rhietoric at Toulouſe, and who took ſuch a 
| PIs Te the Edueation of pur ' 
ne 


4 


AUSONTIUS; — 
One of the Daughters was married to Julius 
Auſonius, and brought him four Children, of which 
our Auſonius was the ſecond, He draws out a par- 
ticular Character of his Father's Virtues in his 
Parentalia, or Epicedion in Patrem; and if he was 
like the Picture which his Son has left of him, he 
was a Remnant of the Golden Age. 
Hk was educated with a very particular Care, 
the whole Family intereſted themſelves in it, either 
becauſe his Parts were very promiſing, or becauſe 
the Scheme of his Nativity had prognoſticated that 
he ſhould attain to great Honours. It ſeems Cæci- 
lius Argicius Arboreus, his Grandfather by the Mo- 
ther's fide, underſtocd Aſtrology, and had calcu- 
lated this Nativity, but never diſcovered it to his 
Family. Many Years after his Death his Daugh- 


ter accidentally diſcover'd it. Auſonius informs us 
of theſe Particulars himſelf. 


Tu cœli Numeros & conſeia Sidera, &c. 


Thy Art FER. conſcious Stars our Lives can date, 
And in Heaven's A, [ſpects read the Book of Fate; 
There all my future Fortunes didſt thou trace, 
And ' thy Schemes the pleaſing Secret place. 
But what the Grandfire with ſuch Care conceal d, 
The curious Mother's prying Eye reveal d. 


He adds, that Arboreus meeting from time to 
time with adverſe Fortune, and lamenting his 
Son, who died at thirty Years of Age, comforted 
himſelf under his Affflictions, with the Expectation 


of thoſe Dignities which the Stars had P 
to his Grandchild. 


Dicebas ſed te, &c. ha 
Plaard with the Hmour Fate for me 2 7% 
No "__ thy own n at ent thy Mind. 
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En now thou fmile/t among the Dead, to ſee 


This full Accompliſhment of” Fate's Decree: 
To fee me thus adore thy pious Shade, 


- Dreſtor, Prefect, and a Conſul made. 


He ſuppoſes his Grandfather's Soul, even in the 8 


Abode of the Bleſſed, was ſenſible af the Accom- . 
* of the Fboroſcope, and of the particular 


ignities which our Poet had obtain'd at the Em- 


peror's Court. He is leſs Orthodox in another Place, 


for he there queſtions Whether _ thing of us re- 
mains after Death. | 


Et nunc e de aliquid, &c. 


Aud now if after Death there ought : remains, 
Inn thy bleſi Shade ſweeteſt Remembrance reigns: 


Or if thy Grave no farther Proſpect give, 
Tet thy paſt Life will maks-thy 3 Jill le. 


H x made a ſurpriſing Progreſs in Learning, and 


at the Age of thirty Vears was appointed to teach 
Grammar in Bous deux. Some time after he was 


promoted there to the Office of Profeſſor of Rhe- 
toric. He acquired ſo great a Reputation in this 
Employ, that he was invited to theImperial Court, 
to be Præceptor to Gratian, Son of the Emperor 


Valentinian. He made himſelf very agreeable both 
to his Pupil and to his PupiPFs Father, and received 


from them ſuch Rewards and Dignities, as made 


him a very eminent Example of Juvenal's Maxim, . 
Si Fortuna volet, Hes de Maur. Cc . 
If Fortune pleaſes, 


A' Rhetorican may become a Conſul,” | 


He was, in effect, raiſed to the Confulſhip by the ; 


Emperor Gratian, in the Year Three hundred 


ſeventy -nine, * having gone through other con- 


hiderable 8 
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5 ſiderable Offices ; for beſides the Dignity of Que- 
for, with which be was honoured in the “Life of the 
Emperor Valentinian, he was created Præfect of 
the Prætorium in Itah and in Gaul, after the 
Death of that Prince. The Thanks which he gave 
to the Emperor Gratian for his Promotion to the 
Conſulſhip, is an excellent Performance. The 
Teime of his Death is not certainly Lern but 
without queſtion he lived to a very great Age. He 
had married a Wife of a good Family who died 
young; he had ſome Children by her, and did 
not marry any more. He was much eſteemed by 
the Emperor Theodoſius, and ſome believe that Mo- 
narch conferred on him the Dignity of a Patrician. 
They found this on a Letter which appears in 
moſt Editions at the beginning of Auſoniuss Works. 
Nothing can be more obliging than that Letter. 
Some Criticks judge it to be ſuppoſititious, but they 
cannot deny that this Emperor very much eſteem- 
ed Auſonius's Poems, and exhorted him to publiſh 
them, for this appears by a Preface which is in- 
conteſtably the Poet's own. 
IT x Criticks have exerciſed themſelves with 
inquiring, whether Auſonius was a profeſſed Chri- 
ſtian; YVoſſius, and ſome others, pronounce him a 
Feathen Poet, and appeal to the Teſtimony and 
the Epiſtles of Paulinus to him; and therefore con- 
clude "that thoſe' Chriſtian ' Compoſitions uſually 
aſcribed to him, muſt undoubtedly be the Work 
of another Hand. Thoſe who conſult Paulinuss 
Works, find nothing there to perſuade them that 
Auſonius profeſſed Paganiſm ; and ſince Paulinus no 
where uſes any preſſing Exhortation to him to be 
baptized, they conclude he had already profeſſed 
the Goſpe J. They infer it yet more certainly from 
thoſe expreſs Words they meet with there, 


Nn 


ꝛ—ü—ä —— — . 
wt” . 


2 5 Tun y i Ro Porr. 


Mn reor hoc fantto fic diſplicui ie Parenti, 


 Mentis ut errorem credat, fic vivere C gh, 


I hope my. Holy Tutor now will find Ns 
The Chr: ian Faith no Error of the 2 ad 3 


So that the Read ing of Paulinus's Works proves the = 
very reverſe of what Vaſſius and. ſome others have 

_ aſſerted, it demonſtrates that Auſonius was a pro- 
feſſed Chriſtian. It is therefore without foundation 
that ſome would take from this Poet what appears 

in praiſe of Chriſt, in his Collection of Verſes. Tho 

we ſhould deprive him of the Carmen Paſchale, and 
on excellent Piece which begins with 


Onmmipotens ſolo mentis mihi cognite cultu, 


As ſome Criticks would, yet there would be e- 
' nough left in his Works to .confute thoſe who affirm 
he was a Pagan. Baronius obſerves, that Auſonius 


was educated by two Nuns, who were his Aunts; 
this is a Proof that he was of a Chriſtian Family. by 


Now Chriſtianity being upon the Throne in thoſe 
times, and Paganiſm expoſed toDiſgrace andPerſe- 
cution, it ſeldom happen'd that a Chriſtian turned 


Pagan. Since then Auſonius was educated from his 
Infancy in Chriſtianity, we ought to believe he 


profeſſed it all the Days of his Life ; for nothing 


is more abſurd than the Thought of Giſelinus, who 


* ſays, that Claudian and Auſonius, being prevailed 


upon by the Authority and Eloquence of the Pa- 
gan Symmachus, abjured the Chriſtian Faith, and b 
plung'd themſelves again into Idolatry. 


,- THERE is an extreme Inequality in theWorks 
of Auſonius,. either becauſe his Muſe was a little too 


inconſtant, ar becauſe ſome Pieces have been in- 
ſerted in his Poems, which he had but rough 


5 daun, or becauſe ſome particular Reaſons obliged 


e him 
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him to permit the Publication of ſome Verſes, 
which he had not time to poliſh. Generally ſpeak- 


ing there is ſomething harſh in his Manner and in 


his Style, but it was rather the Defect of the Age, 
than of his Genius. They who are good Judges of 
Poetry, can eaſily ſee that if he had lived in the 


Aluguſtan Age, ſome of his Verſes would have e- 


qualled the beſt of that time, ſo much Delicacy 


and Wit appear in moſt of his Writings. He had 


certainly a fine Genius, and a great Compaſs of 
Learning and Eloquence, but he neglected to cul- 
tivate his Parts, and often employ'd himſelf upon 
trifling Subjects. Many of his little Compoſitions | 
were the Amuſements of his leiſure Hours, written 
for the uſe of his own Grandchildren or of ſome 
particular Friends; but he was ſo vain and careleſs, 
that ſcarce any thing finiſh'd came out of his 
Hands, HisEpigrams are many of rambo. roo 
of the Greet, and have but little Spirit or Oy 
his Love-Verſes made upon Biſſala, a fair German 
Slave that he ſet at liberty, are imperfect. He wrote 
| Verſes upon the ſeven wiſe Men; upon the princi- 
pal Citiesof the Roman Empire; upon the Con- 
tents of Homer's Iiadt, and Odyſſee. He has left 
Epiſtles and other Miſcellancous Works : But his 
| moſt celebrated Piece, in the Opinion of Scaliger, 
is his Poem upon the AMoſelle; this, he ſays, was ſo 5 
elaborate a Work, that had Auſonius writ nothing 
elſe, that would have been ſufficient. to have pro- 
cured him the Character of a great Poet, there be- 


ing in it a great deal of Art, Method, fine Lan- 15 | 


Sus e, Genius, Candor, and Sharp neſs. 
USONIUS, notwithſtanding his Profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity, is ſtly condemned as a laſcivious 
W n = * ſays Scaliger the 


Father, 
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Father, are ſo deteſtably obſcene, that they de- 
ſerve neither Writer nor Reader, and inſtead of 
the Spunge, they ſeem to merit no other Purifica- 
tion than that of the Flames. I wonder, he ſays 
nothing againſt the Obſcenities of the Cento Nup-- 
tialis, written in the Decline of Life, which 
have principally excited the Indignation of ſeveral 


were, ſays he, to be wiſhed that ſomebody had 
expunged the abominable Cento, that wicked 
Piece of Patchwork, which he made up of ſeveral 
Half Verſes of Virgil, on Subjects purely amorous. 


Paris complained forty Years ago of the Malice 
of this Poet in making Virgil ſpeak in ſo very lewd 
a. manner, who, of all the Poets of Antiquity, was 
moſt celebrated for his Chaſtity. Father Briet, a 
_ Jeſuit, has carried his Zeal yet further, when he 
repreſents this Action of Auſonius to us as an Out- 
rage highly penal, declaring it to be as great a 
Piece of impudent Aſſurance, as of ſcandalous 
Obſcenity, to make ſuch a Miſapplication, and 
that there was ſomething Diabolical rather than 

Human, in that pernicious Art of perverting 
things, and changing good into bad, to lay Snares 
for the Innocence and Integrity of Youth. Theſe 
Reflections are juſtly laid upon the Filthineſs and 
Infection of this Compoſition, and Auſonius ſeems 
to take ſhame to himſelf, and confeſs as much; for 
after he had deſcribed. the Wedding-Feaſt, the 


Proceſſion of the Bride and Bridegroom, the Wed- 


ding-Preſents, the Compliments of the Company, 
and having modeſtly enough repreſented the firſt 
Diſcourſe of the married Couple, he ftops there, 
and advertiles the Readers, that what he had to ſar 
| „ ew te more, 


other Authors. Mr. Baillet obſerves juſtly, It 


It is with much Juſtice that the Univerſity of 
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more, not being covered with a veil, it was their 
part to decline going any farther.. 
Thus far, ſays he, I have veiled the Nuptial- 
5 Myſtery with many Words and long Deſcrip- 
© tions for an Entertainment to modeſt Ears; but 
* becauſe the matrimonial Solemnity requires ſome _ 
© ſmutty Mirth, and Cuſtom has authorized theſe” 
© looſe Deſcriptions, the remaining Secrets of the 


Chamber and Bed will be given you by the ſame. 


Author, who muſt bluſh again and again for 
© impoſing upon Virgil's Words  ſo-impudent'a 
© Meaning. You that pleaſe may ſtop here, and ; 
© leave the reſt to thoſe who are more curious.” 
AUSONIUS compoſed this Nuptial-Piece of 
Patchwork at the Inſtance of the Emperor Valenti- 
nian, who had treated the ſame Subject in the ſame 
ludicrous manner. He excuſes himſelf by obſer- 
ving that a Prince cannot: expreſs any ſort of Com- 
mand more abſolute. than that of a Requeſt ; he 
found himſelf ' much perplexed, for in writing. a 
wicked Poem, he expoſed himſelf to the Accuſa- 
tion of groſsly ſacrificing his Reputation to Flat- 
tery, and by writing a better Poem than that of 
the Emperor, he was like to be condemned for his 
Inſolence, in having the Aſſurance to be more 
witty than his Maſter. But to do the Poet all the 
Juſtice which the Delicacy of his Wit and Pen 
deſerves, let us hear his oẽn Words in his Preface 
to that Piece. I am aſhamed to have diſgraced 
the Dignity of Virgil's Poetry on ſo jocular a 
subject; but what could I do? I was comman- 
& ded to do it; and which is the moſt abſolute - 
* ſort of Command, I was deſired to do it by him, 


who could have commanded. it, even by his 9 


Sacred Imperial Majeſty Valentinian, a Prince, 
in my Judgment, truly learned, who had him- fu 
Ge: - 7 * ſelf” 
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6 ſelf treated the ſame Subject in the ſame manner 
cin very apt and witty Poetry. Deſiring there- 
fore to try how far he ſhould excel in this our 
Tryal of Skill, he commanded me to undertake 
the Work. You will readily imagine TI had a 
very nice Taſk; I was neither willing to excel 
nor he excelled ; if I fell ſhort, it would look in 
the Judgment of others like Flattery ; if I out- 
did, it would ſeem Infolence. I undertook it 
therefore with an Appearance of Unwillingneſs, 
© and by a happy Courſe I kept in favour as an 
_« Equal, and offended not as a Superior.“ If it 
be true that the Cento Nuptialis of the Emperor 
Jalentinian was not inferior to that of Auſonius, it 
. Muſt be faid that this Monarch was not unſkilled 
in Poetry; and beſides, as he was grave, and of 
_ exemplary Chaſtity, it may ſerve, in ſome meaſure, 
to juſtify the Conduct of this Poet 
Tx x Cenſors of Poetry have judged with Ten- 
derneſs upon the Writings of Auſonius; they ſay, 
he is every where fo full of Wit and Smartnels, 
that he never. ſuffers his Reader to fall aſleep. 


aa anna AA „ 


Brodæus cannot imagine his Style to be ſo unpolite 


as thoſe do, who, by way of Reproach, call kim 
Ferreum Scriptorem, a Writer as hard as Iron. He 
was the moſt learned, if we believe Scaliger, of all 
the Poets, from Domitian down to that Time; 
he was of a great and acute Wit, but his Style 
ſomewhat harſh; he is not all of a piece; he has 
_ writ on ſeveral Subjects, but not always with the 
_ fame Succeſs, and therefore we are not to judge of 
him from what he hath done, but what he could 
have done. He wiſhes that he had never writ any 


bol his Epigrams, not one of them is finiſh'd as it 


. ought to be, ſome are impertinent, cold, and fri- 
volous; when he tranſlated from the Greek, he 
VVV never 


; 
f 
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ror Honorius. This Prime Miniſter: diſtinguiſ 


CELdUDIAN:. wo. 


never regarded to carry the original Beauty into 


the Latin; he was very careleſs and negligent, 


and therefore it is that we find many of his /am- 


bicks, which at the Beginning ſeem pure and ela- 


| borate, in the Concluſion prove feculent and full. 
ef Dregs.-. - 5 ee 


CELAUDIAN:. 


H O' the Place of his Birth- is:uncertain; yet: 


4 Claudius Claudianus is commonly ſaidꝭ to be 
born at Alexandria in Egypt, about the beginning? 


of the Reign of Valentinian the firſt; of the Vulgar- 


Ara Three-hundred ſixty- five. He finiſhed his 
Studies at Alexandria, a famous Academy in that 
Age, and as renowned as Athens for the Education 


of Youth ; his Knowledge of the Greet Tongue 
was ſo perfect, that he enter'd his Muſe, and com 
_ poſed his firſt Attempts in Poetry; in that Lan- 


guage. About thirty Years old he came to Rome, 
and publiſh'd his firſt Poem, as he confeſſes to- 
Probinus the * Conſul, Who was his Friend and 


Neomands bibimus primum, te Conſule, Fonts. 


His elegant Compoſitions and polite Learning ſoon- 


admitted him into the beſt Company. among Men. 


of Taſte and Merit, particularly. into. the Fayour- 


and Eſteem of Stilico, a Noble Goth, ho had the 
whole Adminiſtration of Affairs under the- 2 5 
151 


himſelf by his Valour and Conduct under Theods-- | 


fius, who heaped Honours upon him, made him 


General of his Forces, married him to his Niece- 
OS: „ Serena 


6 


Pe "I 1 r adit. n wo Y 
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ployments Civil and Military, 


* 
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Serena, and upon his Death- bed recommended to 


him the Care of the Empire, and made him the 


Guardian of his Children. Supported by this ex- 


traordinary Power, and the great Intereſt he had 
in Honorius, to whom he had married his Daughter 
Maria, he began to raiſe Schemes of ſettling the 
Empire in his own Family; but his Ambition 


proved fatal, his Treaſon was diſcover'd, for which 
he and his Son Eucherius deſervedly ſuffered Death. 


The Ruin of Stilico fell heavily upon Claudian; 


for Hadrian, who was the ſucceeding Favourite, 


a Captain of the Guards who had detected the 


Conſpiracy, perſecuted our Poet as a Dependant 


upon Stilico, and reſolved to ruin him both in Per- 
on and Fortune. Claudian complains of the bar- 


| barous and unjuſt Ufage he had received from this 5 


Miniſter, he expoſtulates with him by Letters, 
but finding no Redreſs, and reduced to the loweſt 
Fortune, and unſupported by his Friends, who 
were either baniſhed or put to Death, he obſerved 


no Temper, but gave a looſe to his Reſentment, 
and ſeverely handled the Favourite in Lampoons 


and bitter Invectives. ee ee 
Tuo v he ſuffered by the unforgiving Spi - 
rit of Hadrian, yet we find by his Writings, that 
the Compliments and Panegyricks he beſtowed 
y or unrewarded ; for he enjoyed many Em- 
45 of what Na- 


jo the Conſulſhip of Honorius, were not thrown. 


ture or Value, cannot be diſcover'd. But he was 
_ eminently diſtinguiſh'd by a fingulat Hononr he 
received from Arcadins and Honorius, and the 
general Vote of the Senate, who erected to him a 
Statue of Braſs in Trajar's Forutr, with the fol- 
blowing Infeription, © © 


70 
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7 O Ciavnpivs CLAUDIANUS, Tribune and 
ft Notary, and among other great Qualifications, 


the moſt excellent of Poets; though his own 
Works are ſufficient to make his Name immortal, yet 
as Teſtimony of their Approbation, the moſt learned 
and moſt happy Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, 
at the Requeſt of the Senate, have ordered this Statue 
zo be erected, and placed in the Forum of Trajan. 


Ihis Epigram was inſcribed below, 
Rome and the Cæſars here his Statue raiſe, 
Wha Virgil's Genius join'd to Homer's Lays. 


 CLAUDIAN was married to a Lady of great 


Quality and Fortune in Lihha, by the Intereſt of 


the Princeſs Serena. The Time of his Death is 


uncertain, nor can we meet with any other Par- 
tticulars of his Life. a 

T IS Poet valued himſelf, and laid the Foun- 
dation of his Character upon his Poem of the 


Rape of Proſerpine, a curious Subject, and a cele- a 
brated Story in the Heathen Mythology, and 
capable of the higheſt Embelliſhments, tho? it is 


ſuppoſed not to be a finiſhed Piece; he addreſſes it 
to his Friend Horentinus, a Perſon of Learning and 


Diſtinction, and confeſſes it coſt him much Pains 
and Sweat, and that he did not venture upon fo 
| arduous à Tafk, before he had tried the Strength 


of his Muſe upon lower and leſs important Sub- 


jects. The reſt of his Poems conſiſt of Panegy- 


ricks or Invectives, with ſome Epiſtles and Epi- 
grams. Some little Poems upon Sacred Subjects, 


Which through miſtake have been afcrib'd to Cu- 


dian, and fo have made him thought a Chriſtian, 
were written by Cladius Mamercus, a Chriſtian 
Poet of Vieme in Gaul. Several Criticks are of 
opinion that his InveCtives are the moſt * 5 
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all his Writings, and that he has diſcovered in 
them all a ſuperior Talent for Satire. Thoſe a- 
gainſt Eutropius and Rufinus have ſo many Ad- 
mirers, that it is hard to ſay, which of the two 
deſerves the Preference. 

AFTER the death of Theodsff rus; this Rufinus, 
out of envy to ſee Szihico above him, formed 
treacherous Deſigns upon the Empire. He prac-- 
tiſed ſecretly with the Huns, the Goths, and the 
Alans, and endeavoured to make himſelfSovereign, 
or at leaſt independent upon his Maſters and his: 
Enemies. This Treaſon coſt him his Life. The: 
/ long Proſperity of this great Man, induced Clau- 
dian to believe, as Epicurus did, that all things 
were made by Chance, and that the Gods did not 
concern themſelves with the Government of the 
World; but the exemplary Puniſhment of Rufinus 
| removed his Difficulties, and cleared up to him 
the juſt Adminiſtration of the Divine Providence. 
His Sentiments upon this Occaſion are exact and 
ſolemn, and (tho' I am not fond of Quotations, 
as moſt who have written in this way) I will ven- 
ture to repreſent them in his own: Words. 


Sæpe mihi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem, 

- Curarent Superi terras, an nullus ineſſet 

Kector, & incerto fluerent mortalia caſu. 

Nam cum diſpoſiti quæ ſiſſem fœdera Mundi, 

Præſcriptoſque maris fines annique meatus, 

Et lucis noctiſque vices, tunc omnia rebar 

_ Confilio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverſo tempore naſci,. 

| Rui variam Phœben alieno juſſerat igne 

Compleri, ſolemque ſuo * porrexerit undis 
Littora, tellurem medio libraverit axes 

Sed cum Res hominum tant Caligme volut 

Adſpicerem, læte 


i nn” ” 


Vexariqge pios, rurſus labefucta cadebat 
Relligio; Nauſeque viam non ſponte ſequebar 
Alterius, Uncuo que currere ſemina motu 


Affirmat, magnumque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna non arte regi, que numina ſenſu 


Anbiguo wel nulla putat, vel neſcia noftri, 


| 


Abſtulit hunc tandem Rufini Pœna tumultum, 
Abſolvitque Deos. Fam non ad culmina rerum 
Injuſtos creviſſe queror, tolluntur in altum 

Ut lapſu graviore ruant. | | 


Oft has my Mind with anxious Doubts been toff, 


= Whether the Care of Heaven extends to Earth, 


Or mortal Things depend on Chance alone. 
For when the fair Creation I ſurvey'd, 


In beauteous Order rang'd ; the Sea confin'd © 


Within its Bounds, and its proud IWaves reſtrain d; 


The Year revolving in its conſtant Courſe, 


And the Viciſſitude 4 Day and Night; 
ia 


e own the fyighth Ruler of the WWirlg, A G- | 


T clearly ſaw the Hand of Providence, 


That God, whoſe all-informing Hand directs 
The rapid Motion of the whirling Spheres, 


Wha rules the Seaſons of the varied Year ; 


Who fills the Moon's bright Orb with borraw'd Light, 


And bids the Sun with native Luſtre ſhine, 


Who on the Ocean's Brink extends the Shores, 


And on its Axes ballances the Earth, 
But when the gloomy Scene of _Man I view'd, 
The Bad triumphant, and _the Good oppreſsd, 
Religion in a moment loſt its hold, ET 


Ay Heart inclin'd to that Philoſophy, 
] dich tells us, that diſcordant Seeds of things 
| Hurl'd thro the vaſt Abyſs of Emptineſs, 


Produc d by Chance, not Art, this fair Variety; 


. 
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Which would perſuade there are no G has,” | ; | 
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Or Gods regardleſs of the human Race. 
At length Rufinus' Puniſhment has clear d 
M anxious Doubtings, and abſolv'd the Gods: 
No longer I complain, that proſp rous Vice 

I raid on high; the Wicked are exalted 

Only to fall with greater Rum down. 
Tux Judges of Claudian are divided in their 
Opinions concerning him; ſome think his Style 


ccoo florid, and are offended with the flowing Eaſe 


and Harmoniouſneſs of his Numbers, which, they 
ſay, want both Variety and Strength to ſupport, 
the Dignity of the Expreſſion. Others admiring 


the charming Eaſe and Fluency of his Numbers, 


derful Delight in the 


with the Spirit and Vivacity of his Style, wiſh he 
had been happier, or more judicious in the Choice 
of his Subjects. Claudian, ſays Crintius, was of 
an excellent Genius, much. adapted to Poetry; 
he is happy in his Flights, and takes ſuch a won- 
Variety of Figures and Sen- 
tences, that Nature ſeems to have deſign'd him 
for a Poet. Tho” he did not treat of the nobleſt 
Subjects, yet, what was wanting that way, he 
ſupply'd with his Wit. He was of a happy Vein, 
he had a ſolid Judgment, his Style was pure, eaſy, 
and natural; he had a great deal of Smartneſs 
without the leaſt Affectation. He is worthy of 
the higheſt Commendation, and tho' his Wit and 
Eloquence happen'd to fall in a vicious Age, yet 
ſince the Reign of Auguſtus, no Man went beyond 
him, either in Purity of Style, or Loftineſs of Ex- 
preſſion. The Verſes of Claudian, ſays Borrichius, 
are read at this Day with great Veneration, in re- 
ſpect of his profound Wit; his Style is chaſte, 
. grave, and ſublime, and yet, which is a thing to 
be admired, eaſy and natural, interwoven hoc 
: Mora 
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moral and political Inſtructions, but he is too full 


of the Sallies of Youth, and his Style 1s W \ gp | 


a little haughty. 
Ir is obſerved by  Rapin, t that the common 
Undertakers in Panegyricks, who have not Force 
to form handſomely a Deſign, looſe the Reins of 
their Fancy, and after they have piled a heap f 
groſs and deform'd Praiſes, without Order and 
Connexion, one upon another, this, forſooth, 
muſt be called a Panegyricx. *Tis thus, ſays he, 
that Claudian has praiſed the Emperor Honorius, 
and the Conſuls Probinii, Ohorius, Stilico, and the 
other illuſtrious Perſons of his Time. Through- 
out all his Panegyricks reigns an Air of Youth- 
fulneſs, that has nothing of what is ſolid, though 
there appears ſome Wit. He flags in the Inven- 


tion, and tho' at his firſt ſetting out he ſeems to 


de full of Fire and very briſk, yet all of a ſudden he 
ſtops like a Man out of br breath, and his Concluſron _ 
is never anſwerable to his Beginning; yet, — 
Gyraldus, there are ſome Flowers in him, which 
if a wiſe Man had the gathering of, would be of 
wonderful nn. 


The End of the firſt vum. 
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